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FOREWORD 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the author of the 
book is its worst enemy. He has nameei it ‘Concep- 
tion of Matter’. This name implies the idea that the 
work confines itself to the material aspect of things. 
On looking into it, however, one finds that it deals, 
not only with the material, but with all conceivable 
aspects of things. Unless, therefore, ‘matter’ is under- 
stood in its widest connotation — standing fcir ‘things’ 
or ‘beings’, — it is misleading. 

The reader will find that the writer has taken great 
pains over the work; he does not seem to leave un- 
n')ticed anv work that is available on the subject. One 
would wish he had been less ‘generous’ in the choice of 
his authorities. Evervthing that has been written is not 
necessarily ‘authoritative’. The writer has himself 
found this to his own cost in several places, where 
he would have tsaved •himsdft.mueh bewilderment 
if he had been more discriminating in the use of the 
materials at hand. He would have achieved this end 
if he had concentrated upon the akaragranthas and omit- 
ted the manuals, — especiallv the later ones, — but 
perhaps the work would have been less ‘full and com- 
plete’ than it is. It is hoped that serious investigators 
in the same field will have reason to thank him for 
having made their work lighter. 

There are one or two points, which deserve some 
attention — 

i) W'e are told on page 50, that while Naivavikas 
are worshippers of Ora, Vaicesikas are worshippers 
of Mahep'ara afid Pacupati, and this is mentioned as in- 
dicating the difference in the ‘religion’ of the two sys- 
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terns. This point needs further elucidation. The 
ordinary reader cannot find any difference between 
(^iva and Ahthecrara, or even any difference in the ‘re- 
ligion’ of persons worshipping God under one or the 
other name. It should be the business of the philoso- 
pher to find unity even where there is disunity — not 
to find disunity where there is none. 

2) The treatment of the Law of Karman — which 
forms the keystone of Indian Philosophy — should 
have been more illuminating. On p. 272, we read 
“For each and every action, there is responsibility”; 
and this is immediately" followed by the statement — 
“almost all of them are pre-determined”. One fails 
to understand how there can be ‘responsibility’ along 
with “Determinism”. The point needed to be clari- 
fied. 

5) Lastly, there is the fashionable statement 
that ‘Atmatf is yada ’; — I confess that I have never 
understood this assertion, which, to my mind, appears 
to confuse '’Cttand with ‘Caltcinycf. However, this 
has become so fashionable and received acceptance in 
such high quarters that it must stand. It is with some 
trepidation that I have expressed my disagreement. 

Our lexicons have declared ‘’dosaji'ud — ‘one who 
detects defects’ — to be synonymous with ‘Pandita — 
the ‘wise or learned man’. It is as a 'dosojild therefore 
that I have noted the above three points. Now as a 
‘wise’ man, I proceed to commend the book to all 
serious students of Indian Philosophy. We have lately- 
had a number of excellent accounts of ‘Indian Philo- 
sophy’; but to the best of my knowledge, we have not 
as yet, had any such full and complete account of any 
one system as the one that we find in the present work. 
As already pointed the writer has exhausted all the 
material available — not only in print, but also in manus- 
cripts. No student of the system, therefore, can do 
without this excellent work. We wish we had similar 
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handbooks on the other philosophical systems also — 
as fuUy documented as Dr. Umesha Mishra’s work is. 

It is hoped that the work will find readers to profit 
by it, and to emulate the example set by it. 


Allahabad 
November i, 1936 


Ganganatha Jha 
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INTRODLCnON 


The stud}' of Indian l^hilosopliv lias cnici^tfcd, with 
the slow publication of hitherto obscure texts and with 
the gradual widening of interest in tudginal researches, 
from its general and rudinientarv stage of the previous 
century into a critical and systematised form today. 
The following pages represent a brilliant attempt of 
this kind and the writer is to be heartily congratuhiteel 
on the manner in which he has tnadc his learning 
bear on the subject. 

The subject chosen for a special study is the Omi- 
ception of .Matter in Indian, ^ Philosophy. It is an in- 
teresting theme and as it covers a' Kvkle field the writer 
has done well to restrict’ hrmsclf to a single system 
only, viz., that of NvayarVaiyesika, though he has 
taken the liberty of going afield on ('iccasions for pur- 
poses of comparison and lllcrstratirtn. It mav be hoped 
that other writers' in. 4u.e course, supplement the 
work, bringing together in a systennatised way all 
that other thinkers have got to sav on the problem 
of Matter. 

The Conception of Matter is clastic as a study of 
the history of Western Philosophv will show. .Vnd 
even in science the conception has gone through a scries 
of rapid developments into its recognised meaning 
of the present dav phvsics. Before going further 
into the question it would be proper to take into account 
the meaning the writer himself attaches to the term 
in dealing with the subject. It seems that in his opi- 
nion the entire world is divisible into Self or Atwan 
and things oth^r than Self or ^ {edam. \\ hat he under- 
stands by Matter is reallv the entire Not-Self, with all 
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that it implies. The implications of the Not-Self of 
coutse differ according to the difference in the system 
of thought. 

Every school of thought has had to tackle this 
question in its own way. The PrakrtI of Sahkhya, 
the MiJya of Cahkara-Vedanta, the Bindn of Southern 
Caivaism and the ,dcit of Ramanuja- Vedanta are only the 
diverse views on this very question. Everywhere 
except in the extreme views of Monistic Alaterialism 
and xMonistic Spiritualism there is a sort of dualism 
between Spirit and Matter. The Carvakas who 
admit nothing but matter in its densest form are 
monists in the sense that to them everything else, 
including conscious and other psychic pheno- 
mena — indeed the whole paraphernalia of the so- 
called spiritual life, — is a function of matter. Being 
advocates of the Doctrine of Chance and opponents 
of Causality they find no room for a transcendent prin- 
ciple in their outlook on Reality. What is believed 
to be immaterial has either no existence at all or is, 
in fact, reducible to a function of matter. The Spi- 
ritual Monism, on the other hand, entertains a different 
opinion, viz. that matter is only a passing semblance 
and that pure consciousness alone is real. The Bud- 
dhist Idealists, the .\dvaitaism of Caiikara’s school, 
the monistic thinkers of the Kashmira Caivagama — 
though widely divergent in their general outlook — 
agree in this that nothing but Caitanya is real in the true 
sense, whether it is conceived as vijiidna which is momen- 
tary or as Brahman ox ■sn Ova-Cakti {Prakdca-l^imarca) 
which is eternal. There is therefore no true parallel- 
ism of Matter and Non-matter here. But even in these 
systems the Conception of Matter is not everywhere 
the same. To the Yogacara the material is only” a bye- 
product of T "ijmna, appearing spontaneously through 
its internal potency under the stress df Vdsand. To 
Cahkara Matter in its primordial form is nothing but 
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a synonym of the Original Nescience which erroneously 
but mysteriously attributes itself to the Supreme Intel- 
ligence or Pure Spirit. To the Trika Matter is nothing 
but the Veiling Power of the Spirit through which the 
Pure Self conceals itself and projects forth the universe 
as an objective reality. It is the Power in the Subject 
by means of which it is able to objectify itself. 

In the dualistic svstems however the material 
principle has an independent existence as distinct from 
'spirit, so that in whatever manner it is conceived its 
eternal character is vouchsafed. If, for instance, in 
Sahkhya Pun/sa is eternal, Prakrti is no less so. Simil- 
arly in Cri-Vaisnavaism Adt is as real as Cit and 
Ifi'cira, and in Southern Caivaism B/W// is co-eternal 
with Clra and (^akti. The other schools including 
Nyaya-Vaigesika are similar. Consequently, even 
when the Self is freed from the limitations incidental 
'to its mundane existence and becomes restored to its 
pristine purity the material principle — Prakrti, Adt 
or Bindit — persists as before. Only the association bet- 
ween the two which caused all the trouble disappears. 

It is clear that in every system of thought Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jaina, except Carvaka, the material prin- 
ciple is recognised as evil. Conceived as a power or 
potency only or even as an entity it is the source of all 
misery and tribulation. Every school advocates there- 
fore that the Self to be released from the bondage of the 
world must be freed in every way from its association 
with matter. Moksa is impossible so long as Matter 
sways the Spirit through its functions. Every code of 
ethico-spiritual discipline is so designed as to ensure 
gradual purification of the Self from the dominating 
effects of accumulated matter in the form of error, 
doubt, vdsand, kanmms etc. and guarding the purified 
Self against further inroads of the latter. 

It is very 'difficult to define Matter in its widest 
sense and to differentiate it from the Self. In the 
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Sankhva svstem spirit is all consciousness and matter 
is the universal background, eternally existing in a 
state of stable equilibrium as a potentiality of multiple 
phenomena and sometimes also as a light medium for 
the expression as it were of the Conscious Principle 
endowed with the properties of motion and resistance. 
If it veils, it also unveils, and both the functions are 
effected through motion. The Ramanujas — in fact 
all the Pahearatrites — conceive of matter as pure and 
impure; and they hold impure matter (that is, Pmkrti) 
to be responsible for the conscious souls’ limitations, 
but pure matter or O/ddha Sattva is compatible with the 
pure spirit {C'lt and Icvcird), so that it is believed to per- 
sist on the spiritual plane — which plane itself is made 
of pure matter. This form of matter does not obstruct 
knowledge and bliss and attaches to the Self for ever. 
The necessity of assuming such matter is that of exten- 
sion — as without this there could be no space or ob- 
jective existence. All the Vaisnava philosophies have 
had to admit this. The Tantrists also — Caivas, Caktas 
etc. — admit this. The Southern Caivaism believes in 
Bindii which as pure is Mahdnidya and as impure is 
Mdyd. Mdhd/mlyd is pure matter — the constitutive subs- 
tance of the pure planes. The .\dvaitins — Aupanisada, 
^akta, Caiva, or Buddhist — conceive of Matter as an 
obscuring or limiting power of Reality which has there- 
fore to be transcended. 

It is hard to say that lack of consciousness is charac- 
teristic of matter, for in that case the Pure Self would 
have to be described as material. The Vaiccsikas 
are usually subjected to a bitter criticism on account 
of their view that the Self in its pure condition or Mukti 
is without consciousness and hence it is tauntingly 
likened to a log of wood or a block of stone and nothing 
more. To the Nyaya-Vaiccsika consciousness etc. are 
indeed qualities of the Self, but they afe not essential; 
they are produced in the Sell on account of its special 
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contact with the mental principle in motion and the 
presence of certain preliminary conditions. If these 
conditions happen to be absent, as these do in 
no consciousness as a quality can possibly arise. As 
with consciousness so with the other attributes of the 
Self. That consciousness etc. have been described as 
bearing an intimate relation to the Self in which, when- 
ever they are generated, they are said to inhere {sama- 
vdya) does not mean that they are essential to the Self, 
for in that case they would ncyer disappear in Mnkti 
when the Self is in its purest condition. They differ- 
entiate the Self from the Not-Self or material principles 
during Sansdra only. It has still to be admitted that the 
Self is unique bv virtue of the sranlpayog jata regarding 
its vtcesagiinas. In other words, consciousness etc. char- 
acterise the Self, sometimes by their presence (as in San- 
sdrd) and sometimes by their potentiality {svarnpojri- 
g ycitd) as in Mnkti, and these attributes are never asso- 
ciated with Not-Self or Matter. This being the case, 
the criticism of the Vaicesika position as mentioned 
above loses its sting. On the contrary, the Sahkliya 
and Vedanta views too, if analysed from this stand- 
point, would be reduced to a like position. For in 
these consciousness etc. as attributes never pertain 
to the Self— neither in sansdra nor in Moksa\ they be- 
long to the mind (Manas) and are ascribed wrongly 
to the Self through the error consisting in the identi- 
fication of the Self with the mind. Consequently, 
when the false identification disappears the ascription 
also ceases; and as a matter of fact at this stage these 
phenomena are unable to emerge into being and the 
mind itself ceases to function and to exist. To say that 
the Self, in Sarikhya and Vedanta, is conceived as Self- 
luminous and that even though consciousness etc. 
do not pertain to it it retains its unique character in 
Mnkti which differentiates it from the Not-Self or Mat- 
ter is simply to take an evasive turn. The statement 
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is true, but to the empirical consciousness the Self- 
luminousness of the Self spoken of above has no mean- 
ing. It is as good for it as absence of consciousness 
etc. fami li ar to it.* Hence, in the last analysis the 
Vaigesika position and the Sankhya-Vedanta positions 
do not substantially differ except in the mode of pre- 
sentation. And it may be observed that we actually 
find a similar fling cast at these systems also, much 
like the aspersions of these on the Vaigesikas, by 
the Tantrists, who make no secret of their attitude. 
The term Cantahrahnuivada is not a laudatory one. 
Bhartrhari plainly says that Brahma without 
Cakti is as good as Matter. That is, the self- 
luminous character assumed in Brahman (or Bitrusd) 
means that Cakti is associated with it, without which 
it would be devoid of all consciousness and power. f 
But even in the Agamas there is a hint at the existence 
of a transcendent condition when the I ^imar^a is with- 
drawn into PrakJfa {iintarllnavlmarca') or more properly 
the two are merged in Unity which is entirely inefeble 
and unpredicable in terms of discursive thought. To 
this Pure Self — so it is called — consciousness etc. as 
attributes cannot be ascribed. Thus the criticism of 
the Vaicesika by its opponents proves to be suicidal 
in the long run. 

It has been said that matter defiles. But pure 
matter too is recognised in certain systems. The 

* Udayana himself makes this posidon clear in the following 
extract from the Atmatattvaviveka: A.tmd tu kim sraprakdeasuk- 
hasvabbdvo’ nyatbd veti prcchdmah. Crdddho’si cet iipamsadam 
prccha, madh'iastbo'’ si cet anubhavam prccha, naiydyiko’ si cet na nai- 
jdjikasukbajndadtiriktasvabhdra iti niccinujdh. Tadatirikpe tti sukha- 
jndnaiyarabdrahlidbbdvdt tadryvabdrdbbdrah. Annyrababbisvangendri- 
yaprasadadilaksdiiakdcyai/i hi tadvyavahdrabljam — P. 96. Madana- 
mohana Tarkfil.arikara’s edition. 

f Vdgnlpafil cednthrdmedarabodhasya cdcrati I 
i\a prakdeah prakdeeta sd hi pratyavamarcmi 11 

— Vakyapadiya, I. 125. 
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names of Vaisnava Agama or Pancaratra (including 
all the later Vaisnava schools), of Caiva Agama (dual- 
istic, monistic etc.) and Cakta Agama have been refer- 
red to already in a general manner. The Buddhists 
too recognise pure matter. The lowest of the three 
planes of being, viz. Kamadbatu, represents matter in 
the impure state, but the two higher planes of Kilpa 
and Arilpa with all their graded subdivisions stand 
for pure matter though of a more and more attenuated 
character. It is the state of Nirvana only which affords 
emancipation from the entanglements of matter alto- 
gether. 

The conception of aklista-ajildna, as distinguished 
from kUsta-ajMna, in Buddhist Philosophy also 
shows that so long as there is ajndna, even though it 
may not be conducive to kkfa, matter continues, and 
it has to be transcended in order that Supreme Buddha- 
hood may be realised. And the process of dp-ajapar- 
dvrtti described and insisted on by Asahga and other 
Mahayana teachers is really the process of transcendence 
of matter through gradual purification. It is indeed 
a process of transmutation pure and simple. The 
bhtlta-piddbi and citta-cuddbi of the Tantric npdsand imply 
a similar process of purification. The recognition in 
Patanjali’s system of aklista-irtti which in its tendency 
is subversive of the dominating influence of the gums 
and conducive to Nirodba points to the fact that this 
system also believes in the existence and working of 
pure matter (symbolised by Sattva disengaged from the 
other gums) as against the accumulated tendencies 
brought on by the action of impure matter (e.g. Ta/nas*). 

* Ra/'as represents the principle of action and allies itself to 
both pure and impure matter. It is in a sense the link between 
the two. In manifestations of Nature, however, all the three 
principles are inter-related, and any one of them divorced trom the 
other two is an absurdity. But beyond manitested Nature the 
system recognises the existence of Sattva which is never associated 
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The nature of pure matter is marvellous. In 
Christian theology it is described as spiritual matter.* 
Heavens and the bodies of angels, arch-angels etc. con- 
sist of this. In the view of Vaisnava Acarvas too the 
bodies of liberated beings (those who are not in a dis- 
embodied condition), of beings who are eternally free 
and all the higher celestial planes of existence are pure. 

The four states of gums, viz. vi^esa, arifesa, Unga and 
alinga and the five states ol each of the elements (viz. 
sthillci, svanlpa, sitksma, anraya and arthavattva) or senses 
(viz. graham, svanlpa, aswitd, anvaja, and arthavattva) 
represent from different points of view the different 
degrees of what might be called materiality in matter. 

The problem of Matter is intimately connected 
with that of motion conceived either as kr'ijd or as 
spanda, and with that of Energy or fakti, and mav be 
approached from varied angles of vision. i\ thorough 
study of the question cannot therefore be expected 
in a single treatise, however carefully devised, intended 
to represent only a particular line of thinking. 

Sanskrit students owe a deep debt of obligation 
to the writer of the present monograph for his highly 
creditable and useful contribution to a study of tliis 
vexed problem from the point of view of a particular 
school of Indian Philosophy, a school which on account 
of its advocacy of realism and commonsense in its 
outlook is calculated to have a universal appeal to the 
modern mind. It is possible that there is scope for 

with Kajas and Jamas and which in a sense is supernatural. It is 
described as the upadhi of Ipara and known as Prakrsta-Sattva. 
This is pure matter in the truest sense, and has no place iti Kapila’s 
school as interpreted by l9varakrsna, but is recognised by Patan- 
jali and his system. The Aprak.rta-Sattva {=Qiddha-Sattva) of the 
Vaisnavas is an allied conception. 

* There are some ^ri-Vaisnava scholars who hold that Qtd- 
dha-Sattva is not acit or matter at all, but is arf aspect of CdaitaHya, 
The two views of the ^ri-Vaisnavas are well-known. 
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difference of opinion or interpretation from him on 
disputed issues here and there, but the extensive know- 
ledge of original Sanskrit texts (in print or in manus- 
cript) which the author has brought to bear upon his 
work is admirable and the full references furnished in 
the copious foot-notes will be greatly serviceable to 
all serious students of the subject. The writer in his 
thesis has specially stressed the physical and metaphysi- 
cal viewpoint of the subject and there is no doubt that 
he has brought together a vast mass of informative and 
illuminating material relevant to the topic. He has 
gone beyond the ground traversed by most of his 
predecessors in the field, e.g., Bodas, Suali, Faddegon, 
Keith and others and though there is not much room 
for original thinking in a subject like this it seems that 
in certain interpretations he has displayed sutFcient 
critical insight and power of synthetic imagination. 

Some scholars ma}' be inclined to think that the 
writer should have confined himself to the ancient 
authorities only, but it seems to me that the procedure 
adopted by him in taking note of every view associa- 
ted with the school, however divergent from the ori- 
ginal tradition or comparatively recent and insigni- 
ficant, has much to recommend itself. A thorough 
study cannot afford to ignore after-thought or sup- 
plementary growth in the same way as it cannot lose 
sight of the vague adumberations of the earlier un- 
systematic stages, provided the views concerned arc 
not inconsistent with the basic unity of the school. 
Broad and hasty generalisations, based on insutficient 
data of a localised character are apt to be mis- 
leading, and it is refreshing to find that the writer has 
been very particular in attending to and noting the 
minutiae and details of the data utilised, enabling the 
reader himself to look up the references conveniently 
and draw his oVn conclusions, whenever necessary.^ 

The work, even as it is, represents a highly useful 
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addition to the literature on Indian Philosophy and will 
I hope be greatly appreciated by all students of the sub- 
ject. 

Gopinath Kaviraj 

Government Sanskrit College 
Benares 

November i, 1936 



PREFACE 


It was in the year 1922 that I began mv higher studies 
in Indian Philosophy, especially in Nvaya and Vai- 
cesika as these are some of those systems which do 
not generally attract the attention of moiern scholars on 
account of their stiffness and intricacies. I continued, 
however, my studies under the careful guidance of mv 
father the late iMahamahopadhvava Pandita Javadeva 
Mishra and some of the best scholars of Nyaya-Vai- 
cesika of Benares, such as, the late iMahamahopadh} Il- 
yas Panditas Vamacarana Bhanacarva and Ambildasa 
Shastri and Mahamahopadhvava Pandita Phanihhu- 
sana Tarkavagisha. With the help of these big vete- 
rans I proceeded with my studies on sound orthodox 
lines. I was at the same tilue fortunate enough to get 
the assistance of Wahamahopadhyaya Pandita Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Principal, G(tvernmcnt Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Benares, with whom I have had the gtjod fortune 
of reading several philosophical works on modern 
critical lines. In fact, I owe every bit of my critical 
knowledge to KavirajajI; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that without his guidance perhaps it would ha\ e 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, far no 
to place beftre the scholarly world this humble present. 

Under the sound and continued supervision of 
Kavirajaji, I continued my studies oven when I joined 
the University of ,\llahabad as a lecturer in Sanskrit 
Department to teach Indian Philosophy. With 
advice I then selected the subject for mv special study — 
‘Conception of Matter in Nvava-Vaice^'ka Philo- 
sophy’, which I, later (.'n, supplicated for the elegrcc < f 
‘Doctor f)t Letters’ of the Univetoitv of .Vllahahau. 
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After a continuous work for over twelve years the re- 
sult of my specialised study is presented to the schol- 
arly world for the first time in print. Originally, 
the thesis contained only ten chapters including the 
chapter on ‘Conclusion’, but later on, it was realized 
that the exhaustive treatment of ‘Alatter’ would remain 
incomplete until and unless it is supplemented with 
the treatment of ‘Not-AIattcr’, that is, ‘Spirit’ or 'At- 
Dunf . Hence a vert' brief treatment of it also has been 
added to the book in a separate chapter. This addi- 
tion has not onlv added to the better understanding 
of the idea of ‘flatter’, but also has made the book 
complete in a way; so that the book now would give a 
complete survey of the substances {cJnujdni') recogni- 
sed in this joint svstem. 

Mv aim in writing this book is to give a clear and 
exhaustive account of the idea of ‘Matter’ according to 
Nyaya-Vaicesika Philosophy. Hence, not only almost 
all the works, both in print and in manuscript, deal- 
ing with the subject have been utilised for the purpose, 
but, as is clear from the bibliography given at the end 
of the book, standard works of other systems also have 
been often made use of. References of Nyaya-Vai- 
cesika doctrines found in works of other systems have 
helped me sometimes to elucidate them more clearly 
and also to meet the criticisms advanced against them 
by rival schools. 

In interpreting the various doctrines of the systems 
I have ever been careful to keep in mind the angle of 
vision which these two systems represent in the realm 
of Indian Philosophy. And it is needless to say that 
efforts have been made to represent the problems in 
a clear and dispassionate manner so as to enable every 
student of Indian Philosophv to understand them more 
easily, but as the treatment of philosophical systems, 
especially that ol Nyaya-Vaicesika, is so intricate and 
sometimes obscure that I am afraid I may not have 
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achieved my end in every case. Besides, I am fully 
aware of my other shortcomings which may have found 
their place in the book also for which I only crave 
pardon of my impartial and generous readers. 

I have expressed in these pages the viewpoint of 
Nyaya and Vaipesika without having any preconceived 
idea in my mind. I have tried to represent the prob- 
lems on rational basis and on more or less original 
lines. Every care has been taken to find out autho- 
ritative statements from the original texts to support 
each interpretation. As it is purely a representation 
of the Nyaya-Vaipesika point of view I have not tried 
to give any comparative idea either from the rival 
schools of Indian Philosophy or from the Western 
thoughts. 

I must express my most sincere gratitude to my 
revered teachers Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University 
and Pandita Gopinatha Kaviraja, Principal, Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College, Benares who with their usual 
kindness have always helped me in removing my diffi- 
culties while writing this book and have done me great 
honour by kindly writing the Foreword and the Intro- 
duction of this book respectively. 

I am much indebted to Dr. A. Berriedale Keith 
of Edinburgh and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita S. 
Kuppusvami Shastri, I.E.S. (Retd.), Aladras, who were 
good enough to go through the Ms. and favour me with 
their valuable suggestions. Mv thanks are also due to 
Pandita Amaranatha Jha, M.A., Professor of English, 
the University of Allahabad, for reading portions of 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

I 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS REGARDING 
DARCANA 

j 

I. D arcana — its concept and aim 

Philosophy is generally considered to be merely 
speculative. But this is not true of Indian philosophy. 
In India, it is not merely speculative but it has both 
theoretical and practical aspects. Truly speaking, no 
scientific study can neglect either. Moreover, specula- 
tion, unless it is based on and has a counterpart in 
practical e.xperience, is worse than useless. 

This idea is borne out by the use of the word 
Darcana for a system of philosophy in India. The word 
Da/rana is derived from the root dreir (to see) with the 
affix [ynt and means — the act of perception. This may 
be either physical or intuitive. Here in the present 
context, it should be understood in the latter sense. In 
other words, only that system of thought deserves to 
be called Darcana which gives us a true picture, frag- 
mentary but faithful, of the whole truth, of ciaurse 
through the act of intuitive perception. Hence, the 
different schools of Darcana in Indian thought represent 
the varied phases of the truth viewed from different 
angles of vision. Thus it is clear from the above that 
the use of the words — philosophy, system, school, etc. 
for Darcana is quite misleading unless we bear in mind 
the fundamental difference between the concept of 
Darcana and those of philosophy, system, school and 
others. 
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Now, it may be asked here: What is the truth 
which a Dcirfuna helps us to realise? The only truth 
— the final aim of Indian thought — is the perception — 
the direct realisation — of the Atman. _ All the Darcanas 
aim at the true knowledge of the Atman according to 
their own angles of vision. And almost all the Darcanas, 
accordingly, follow the common line of treatment for 
achie\Tng their end. So says, the C/uti: Atmd vd are 
drastaryah crotaryo mantavyo nididhyasitavyo Ma/trey/, 
Atmd I'd are darcanena craranena matyd vijndnena idam 
sarvam vid/tam. That is, the Atman is to be perceived; 
it is the Atman of which we should hear from the crutis, 
it is the Atman about which we should reason and 
upon which we should meditate; O Maitreyi ! it is 
through the direct realisation of the Atman, achieved 
through cravana, manana and nididhydsana tliat every- 
thing is known. ^ In other words, it is tlirough the 
process of cravana, mamvia and nididhydsana that the 
darcana of the Atman rakes place. 

By cravana we mean learning the trutli about the 
Atman — the truth itself — from the cratis. Now, had 
the enquirer after the truth had full faith {craddhd) in 
the words of the crutis, he would have at once got the 
illumination needed.- But as a human being, he is 
beset with doubts and wrong notions, which stand in 
the way of his immediate conviction. He then sets 
about collecting arguments in support of what he has 
heard from the fru.ds. This stage of reasoning, as based 
upon the premisses supplied by the fvutis, is known as 
manana. 'Hus iswhat speculative philosophy in India 
attempts to represent.' But, as pointed out above, 
mere speculation cannot lead us to the truth. It seems 

’ BrU, II-iv-5. 

" (i) CriidcIharijH Luiha/e jiirimim — BG, 4-59; (2) Craddha ca 
hrahmarijhane parama-': Sdahcuhua — CBha on BrU, Il-i-i." 

- Crntasya para'.cCi iijOyinuiuiViistbapanaw yamahurmananamiti. Sd 
cdmlksikjdmdyatatc — T.tr., under NS.’ I. i. 2; p. 70. 
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quite possible that the conclusions arrived at through 
speculation might be overthrown at any moment bv 
counter-reasoning of a stronger nature/ Examples of 
such supersession abound in both science and philoso- 
phy. The enquirer cannot relv upon this. It is 
necessary, therefore, to verifv the rational conclusion 
through practical experiments; just as in gcometrv, 
demonstration is supplemented bv experimentation. 
This practical verification is reached through Jiididhya- 
Sana. The conclusions of the previous stage are hercbv 
realised as true and unassailable. These are the steps 
which are recognised in Indian philosophv and which lead 
to the direct realisation of the //v/Z/i, that is, the .■\linana 
This makes it quite clear that bv philosophy 
(Darrana) in India one understands somcfliing more 
than mere speculation. It is, therefore, wn>ng to use 
even the term ‘ Philosophy ’ for Diarana. But for want 
of a more appropriate word we are cftnstrained to retain 
the term, but we must not lose sight of the distincticm 
noted above. 

It is also a well-known fact that the origin of 
Darcana in India is almost forgotten. We' d<.i not possess 
any chronological account as to when the great Ksis 
and \ogins began to dream of philosopl'iv. In the 
absence of such a record we can oniv depend uptai 

■' (i) KUBha, I-ii-8; (2) lUhia lulgLn:.-. >1 

prafyavaslbdtaryarfi . . . .jas/>idnnirdga>r:d>> p: , iKi-ij u ’ . .. i.iku' an- 

dstarhd apratisrhita bhavdiil\ntprtk uiya •: 1 . 1 ::. Ij'l'd ia 

ka'hcidabhij 7 iktainalnenotpreksitdslarkj atd a,-i:ds- 

janfa lii na pratiphitatvan: tarkj'a,,/ o,,v, V /■.,!/. "v ghi ns.u::- 

afira/nlpydf etc. — CBha. on BS, II. i. ii. 

(3) Yatncndnumilnpyarlhiw la-ul,, , ..v.v.vv, ■■;/,/. .'/ 1 

Ahhiyuktatarairanyaiyin'Adlhcuiiipap 11 \T, 

(4) Ac khalu diiantlifbah sid.'itsn rr.-yd e.)-.,...'/-, .i/.jv- 

mapanayati—ysx., p. 49. 

Crnteh criitvdtmdnaii/ tdiiami ui/>.h:f:/:krdi;t:ir,i;>!r'i 
rinifcitjcinyayddii/ba r/bitabt yuvy.aikiiratn \ 

UpdsJfa criifvd Cdmadanidvirdyfia'iktivibhm 0 

bhavocebitjai ciftapranidhivihitairjnoavidbibhih w AV, p. 15 i. 
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hypotheses helped by dniii)m)iii of the type of cesavat, 
nicaninp;, inferring the cause from the effect. Thus \ye 
know that the earliest form of systematised thoughts is 
represented by the Sutras of the different philosophical 
systems. This itself presupposes a stage when there 
was no systematisation of these thoughts, which is quite 
eyident from the study of the pre-L’panisadic literature 
and the Upanisads. In these we do not see any syste- 
matic arrangeiTient of the ideas and the yiews represented 
later on by different schools of thought. It appears 
that the thoughts contained in these were the common 
ptarpertv of tl'.c intellectual communitt' of the country. 
Perhaps, there was no need of systematisation at that 
time. But later on, due to intellectual degeneration 
or some other ineyitable cause the cunent ideas were 
assimilated in certain cases by difl.erent schools and 
formed the Backgrounds of distinct lines of thinking 
in subsequent ages, As time went (an such lines of 
thinking muiriphed in number and began to develop 
each its own indit'idual character, klanv of the ideas 
which are inseparably associated with certain systems 
at present had tkicn been in a ff(.)ating condition. But 
these ideas and the tdews are no doubt demonstrated 
truths; and as such, thee give crick nee of a stage when 
there had been going on intellectual deliberations 
amongst the then existing scholars in order tea come 
to certain truths. In this way, we can trace the origin 
of Indian philosophy to a certain e.xtent. 

2. I iir.'if/cs of Djrfciiki 

While dealing with the niurjihis it will not be out 
of place, it seems, t(a consider the number of Ddraaicis 
reexignised from time to time in India. W e have been 
nearing much of the six Durfamis. But which are these 
six Darcduast As to this there is no agreement amongst 
the writers of philosophical compendia. Thus Ilari- 
bhadra Surin, a Jaina writer, of abcjut ii68 ^V.D. means 
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bv six systems Bauddha, Naiyayika, Kapila, Jaina, 
Vaicesika and Jaiminiya.® 

Another jaina writer named Jinadatta Stirin, ot 
about 1220 A.D./ includes Jaina, Mimamsa, Bauddha, 
Saiikhya, Caiva and Nastika under the six Darccwas.' 

The next Jaina philosopher, Alaladhari Cri Rajacc- 
khara Surin, of about 1348 A.D.,'' enumerates another 
kind of division, namely, jaina, Sahkhya, Jaiminiya, 
Yoga,’® Vaicesika and Saugata. 

Turning towards the references of the Brahmanic 

O __ 

writers, we find that according to the son of the well- 
known commentator, Mallinatha, who must have 
fl(3urished in the 14th century A.D.,^^ Siidchuraiici includes 
Panini, Jaimini, Vvasa, Kapila, Aksapada and Kanadad- 

Jayanta Bhatta, who must have lived before the 
nth century, appears to include under Sattark?^ 
IMlmatnsa, Nyaya which includes Vaicesika, Sahkht’a, 
Arhat, Bauddha and Carvaka. 

In the Havacirsa-Pahearatra. a Brahmanic work, 

“ BcUiddhaw naijaxikiiw sdiikinaw jamam ran'enkuM taihu \ 

]aiminl)anca namLtni darcanandmar/imiyabo 11 SDS, Verse 3. 

■HIL, p. 15 2. 

® ]aindm maimdD.'sakain banddbiiw sriiikhyai/; anvdr'u'u nastikam 1 

Svasvdtarkavibhedcna idiihildddridiidiii sdt 0 V\’. 

MHL, p. 153. 

The expressions YogdWdtd and ^.uivdmald appear to be used 
f<tr the same school, namely, Nyaya. The use ot the word 1 oga in 
this sense is also found in the Nyaya-Bhasya i-i-29. It appears to 
have been wrongh' interpreted in the sense ot Vaicedka — Khadyota 
bv Dr. tha on ibid. 

"t tlL, p. ;8o. 

P diiinei jdi ifiineciaira rydsasya kapilasyd ca 1 

Aksdpdddsyd kanadasyd m hiis Comm, on the PRY of 

Vidy.idhara. 

lllL, p. 147. The earliest reference of j.ryanta is found in 
Gangeca’s TC, Upamana, p. 61, wherein the tormer has been called 
Jarannaiydyka. This Gangcca is put in the 13th centuiy — PW'SS, 
Vol. Ill, p. 133. 

'* NM, Vol. I., p. 4. 
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supposed to have been introduced in Bengal by Raja 
Ballala Sen (about 1158-1170 A.D. or earlier) as weU 
as in the Gurugita of the Vievasara Tantra, the six 
svstcnis ate: Gautama, Ivanada, Kapila, Patanjali, 
A'"yasa anel lainiimd'' 

The compiler of the Sarvamatasangraha divides 
the schools of Indian thought under two main heads: 

I '(i/dika and Amidikii. The former is subdivided into 
IMlmamsfi, Sahkhya and Tarka and the latter into 
Bauddiia, Arhata and Lokayata.'*’ 

The author of tlie Arthacastra appears to include 
under the philosophical st'stems Sahkhya, Yoga and 
Lokayatad' 

Tlic Sarvasiddhantasangraha, attributed to Cah- 
karacarva, enumerates a different classification: Lokaya- 
tika, Arhata, the four Buddhist schools, Vaicesika, 
Nyaya, the two schools of Purva-MImanisa, Sahkhya, 
Patahjali, Veda-Vyasa and Vedanta. 

Midhavficarva in his Sarvadarcanasahgraha enume- 
rates many more, namely, Garvaka, Bauddha, Arhata, 
Ramanuja, Purnaprajha, Nakullca-Pacupata, Caiva, 
Pratvabhijha, Raseevara, Aulukya, .Vksapada, Jaimini, 
Panini, Sahkhya, Patahjala and Cahkara. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatt in his Prasthanabheda 
divides Durcdua into Astika and iSastiko. Under the 
former he includes Nyaya, Vaicesika, Karma-Mimarnsa, 
Cariraka-Mimanisa, Patahjala, Pahearatra and Pacupata; 
while under the latter, he includes the four schools 
of Buddlhsm, Digambara school of Jaina, and the 

Gautafna^xa kanadasyii Lapilasya patonjahh 1 

jdimlntcclpi ilarcanani saileva hi w p. 153, 

Ft.n. 3, 

lha hi diiyidhrmi vudi JCdstnud vaidikdvcudiktddjiid tt. I'Sm ca 
pratyekii’-; , ri: ;dl‘ 7',v — vn man sasdiikhjiitartabhediit banddbarhalalnka- 
jatahht ddcca — pp. 1 40 s . 

'■ I-M., p. 6. 
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school of Can^akah" But in his Siddhantabindu,^® a 
commentary on Cahkaracarya’s Dacacloki, he speaks 
of the schools of Carvaka, namely, Dehatmavada, 
Pratyeka-Indriyatmavada, Militendriyatmavada, Atma- 
Manovada and Pranatmavada, of Saugata (Vijhanavada), 
iSIadhyamika, Digambara, Vaicesika, Tarkika, Pra- 
bhakara, Bhatta, Saiikhya, Patahjali and Aupanisad 
(Cahkara- Vedanta). Gauda-Brahmananda, while com- 
menting upon it, includes Vaibhasika and Sautrantika 
under Buddhism and savs that the six Ndstika-dcvranas 
are: Carvaka, the four schools of Buddhism and the 
Digambara school of jaina while Vaicesika and others 
represent the six Astika-darcanas.-'' But this is possible 
only when the two Vimarnsa schools are not taken 
separately. 

Puspadanta, however, like an old writer, as he 
undoubtedly is, thinks that there are only four schools of 
philosophy, namely, Saiikhya, Yoga, Pagupatimata and 
Vaisnava.-^ It may be pointed out that the author refers 
to the Astika-daramas alone in the above enumeration. 

The author of Nyayakosa is of opinion that there 
arc only six Da/ya/ias, namely, two Yogas, meaning, 
Saiikhya and Patafijala, two Mimanisas, meaning, Purva 
and Uttara Vlmanisas, and two Tarkas, that is, Nyaya 
and Vaicesika.®' This also is, undoubtedly, said of the 
Astika-darfanas. 

The author of Sarvamatasaiigraha is of opinion 
that the Indian thought (I icdracdslrci) is divided into 
two — \^aidika and Avaidika, each consisting of three 
subdivisions, namely, Mimarnsa, Saiikhya and Tarka 

A comm, on the Mahimnahstotra of Puspadanta, Verse 7. 

Verse. I. 

p. no. 

Mahimnahstotra, Verse 7. 

Dvati yosati dve ca ?»'imamse dvau tarkai'iti sadbudhah. — Ft. n. 2, 
pp. 317-18 
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under the former head while Bauddha, Arhat and 
Lokavata under the latter.-' 

These are the various divisions and subdivisions 
of Indian Darcana. The Jaina writers and some Brah- 
manic writers also have taken into account both the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox schools. But it is 
difficult to sav on what basis these divisions are made. 

j 


II 

METAPHYSICAL POSITION OF VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

The points of difference between the various schools 
of Darfam may be of several kinds. Here an attempt 
is made to determine the relative place of various 
systems of thought on the basis of the triple relation 
between i. the subject and the object ( /wJ/T-knower 
and /A;w-knowable), 2. the subject and the knowledge 
{Jmtd and Jnd/ia), and 3. object and the knowledge 
Qneja and Jmna). 

The mutual relation of the terms may be studied 
in the following manner: 

(1) Jndtd versus Jmtici, 

(2) Jiidm versus Jneya, and 

(3) Jfldtd versus Jneya. 

Of these, the first may be split up, thus — 

00 same as Jfidna, and Jtidta distinct from 

JiidHii, while 

The second as — 

(U) Jtidna same as Jneja, and Jfidna distinct from 
Jfleya. 


-'pp. 14-15. 
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The third — It wiU be seen that the possibilities 
of this form would follow naturallv from the above 
mentioned two forms. 

Now, to find out the place of a particular school 
of Indian thought we should take each of the two 
forms under (a) and (b) separately and study it in detail. 

I. — Thus to begin with the first variety, we find 
that Jndtd is either identical irith Jildna or is different from it. 

I. — In the former case, prominence {prddhdnya) 
may be given sometimes to one and sometimes to the 
other. 

(i) Thus when Jndtd is prominent, real and eternal, 
while fndna is but a subsidiary, the former {jndtd) mav 
be looked upon either as essentially both drkcaktydt- 
niakii and krijdcaktjdtmaka by which the Jndtd is both 
the absolute consciousness {drasfd) and the doer {kartr)-"^ 
or essentially drkfaktjdtmakci (absolute consciousness 
itself) alone, according to which the Jndtd is onlv the 
absolute consciousness and not the doer.-^ The former 
represents the Kashmir Caivaism while the latter is 
represented by Sahkhya-Yoga. In the former case, 
the Jndtd, is prominent, real and eternal and is also 
entirely free {svatantra) and as such, is the doer {kartd)-^ 
as well. Therefore, when it so desires, it manifests itself 
into two aspects — one representing the ]ndtd which 
is then essentially the doer {kartd) and the other the 
Jildna which represents both the consciousness and the 
doership {kavtrtva). In spite of the fact that ]ndnj is sub- 
sidiary to Jndtd it is in no wav less real and less eternal. 
It is almost the same. The ]ndtd is either the Cira in 
Whom consciousness is unlimited and so is His doer- 
ship {kartrtra) or is the Pnrnsa in which case both the 
consciousness and the doership are limited as it is within 

Citkrij.l citikartrtu — IP., I. v. 12., p. 200; atieaktir-dnint/, sJ 
cetanakrijd citikartrtaiva — AG on Ibid; IP., I. i. 2-3 ; I. vi. 1 1 ; I. 

viii. I. 

YS., II. 2; SK., 19, 65. 

PH., Sutras 1-2; PS, I. iv. 54. 
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the influence of AIayd.-‘ The J/7dm aspect is nothing . 

but tlic ( // which is essentially of the form of drA I 

and Ar/'yd. ( 

In the latter case the Jmtd, which is no other than 
the Vnru.ui, is onlv an uninterested spectator (drasta). 

It has no kartrlvu.-' as is also clear when it is said — 
drjsfJ drfiKcJ/ntbr^ The prominence belongs to tills 
very Seer. It is also real and eternal. " The conscious- 
ness (d/v/) which is the veiy nature of the jfldhli'S here 
made to represent the jfidna aspect as subsidiary to the 
]!'hltcl. but its real nature should if >r be overlooked. 

It is equally real, eternal’^ and free from kcirtrtva. 

(i) -Ml this is when jMtd is identical with jiidm 
and the prominence is given to the former. Now, when 
J/l'd/u prcdo/j/i/hites and jiidtd folkjws it, jildiia is real, 
but it may be either ksatiika, momentary, or eternal. 

In both cases it is polarised into and ]ndtd. In 

the tormer case, it represents the Buddhist Vijhanavada 
school and in the latter, the Qhkara school of 
Vedanta. 

In the former case, ]mna is represented by the 
Vrjrrttirj/ldiki, while jiidtd by ALn.^n'i/ddna. In the 
latter case, on the other hand, JMhj means Brahman 
that is, Caihniya, while Jndfd is represented by Icvara or 
jiva. 

1. — When jiidtd, on the other hand, is distinct from 
JiJdna, even then both may be real and inseparably 
associated together. 

(i) Here also, when Jiidtd is made prominent, it 
may be either eternal or non-eternal. The former may 
be, again, conceived as Jada or ajacla. The jacla form 


PH., SQtras 9-10. 

VS., II. 20. 

SK., 1 1. 

■' YBha on YS., II. 2. 
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of jMtcI is either self-illumined {svaprakdai) or enligh- 
tened by others i^on-sraprakdcd). The sraprakdca- 
Jndtd is represented by the two schools of Purva-Mi- 
manisa, namely, Bhatta " and Prabhakara. ' • The non- 
svaprakdat aspect is represented bv Nvilva and Vaiccsika 
schools. The non-eternal form, on the other hand, 
is represented by the Materialistic school of Carx aka. 

Now, when the Jfidfd is iijiiclii, it mav be subdivided 
into atomic {^paranidnit-parii/idud), intermediarv (///</- 
dkyoDhi-piiriDidnd) and all-pervasive {I'ihbu-piiniiuli'ui). 
Of these, the all-pervasive form docs not include an\' 
system of Indian thought. The intermediarv aspect 
represents the Jaina school. According to it the ])'idld 
is the support of Jndna and as such, is different from 
the latter though thev arc inseparabl}' connected with 
each other. Both are eternal. '' The dimension of 
the AtDian which is the \ndtd is of the size of the 
organism wherein it takes its abode for the purpose 
of experiencing pleasure and pain."’ 

The atomic form of ]ndtd mav, on the basis of the 
relation between the individual self (///v/) and the 
Ifi'cira, be further split up as possessing diderence 

(JV, pp. 690; 69;. SB, p. 1 10; Panch, chitradipa. The DS\' 
is ot opinion that the Atnum according to Bhatta being of limi- 
ted-dimension {jnurta) ditferentiates itself from that of Prabhakara. 
But we know that this is quite inconsistent with the Mimamsa 
conception of the The conception of iilPtiiia is quite 

incompatible with that of ffifirhifra (CV, p. 695). 

CV, Atman-section, Verses 142-41; SB., p. no; IPV., pp. 
91-94, i°o; SD., p. 122; M. M. Anantakrsna C-Istrl’s intro, to 
Prabh.'ikaravijaya, p. 27. 

The Atman is always a subject and never an object of abam- 
pratllr, as a matter of fact, there is no such thing as pure ahampratlti 
other than the pratJti of objects in which the Alman reveals itself 
just like the object. Hence, the Atman may be assumed to be 
svaprakiica according to Prabh.ikara. 

XAV., 30; X'AVV., p. 48. 

' PKSS., p. 40, quoted in DS., p. 9. 

DS., Gatha 2. 
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{\lrecra)\tbkda\ or identity {jlvecvarcMkdci)^ or both 
difference and identity [j/refi'arabhcddbbidLi). The first 
may be subdivided into two — one when the Jlra forms 
an aspect of Ifvara and the other when it is not so. The 
former represents the Ramanuja scho(jl according to 
which the Of, which is the J/JdtJ, - is distinct from 
jmna'^ which is clear from the fict that the ]ndtd 
illuminates itself even without the help of the f/lJ/ia."-’ 
The J/Jdtd is eternal,'" self-illuminating {a/aday^ and 
atomic'- in nature. The //7e; is difierent from Icvara 
who is the niyantd of the former." It has been recog- 
nised as a separate entity althougli dependent upon, 
rather an aspect of, lcrariid'‘ The wrv name 1 icistd- 
dvaita given to this system lends a support to the above 
fact. The latter, that is, when the J'i'a is not an aspect 
of Icvara, may be subdivided into two — one when the 
Jiva is a CaAr/ of the Icvara''-’ in which case it represents 
the Caitan\'a school of Vaisnavaism and the other 
when the jlva is not so. In this aspect it represents 
the Aladh\'a school. In the former case, the Jlva is 
the Jfidtdd'^ Although Jiidaa is the \-eiy nature of the 
Jlva yet the former should be taken to he an insepar- 
able attribute of the latter, which shows that rhev 
are different from each other.'" The is both eternal 
and self-illuminating.'' It is also atomic ' and is different 

-■ TT., p. i8. 

TT., pp. I, 22, ; V 

TTBhfi., p. 22. 

TT., pp. 5, lo. 

" TT., pp. 1, ic. 

TT., pp. s, 12-13; 7 MH., p. 73. 

TT., pp. 5, 23. 

TT., pp. 5, 10. 

"• SR., p. 334. 

" SR., p. 329. 

SR., pp. lb, 302, 329. 

SR., pp. 320, 329-30. 

^"SR., p. 329. 
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from Icvara'"''' of W hom it is only a tdhistlki-aikt/."^ 
The latter refers to the Madhva school. According to 
this school also the j/ra is distinct from jiidna. It is 
eternah’- and self-illuminating."'' It is atomic in 
nature. * Although }lra is an aspect (not in the form 
of a cakti) of la'ara yet it is ditferent from Him.'’'’ 

The second aspect of the atomic form f)f the ]ndtd 
represents the Vallabha school. It also holds, like 
other Vaisnaya schools, that the Atnuin is distinct from 
]ndih-t though they are inseparably connected with each 
other.'"’ The \udtd is eternal,""' self-illuminating'" and 
atomic.'"'' But the system differs from all other Vaisnaya 
schools in holding the identity between ]lra and the 
Icrarad" Hence it is called Cuddikulvciitit. 

The last subdiyision, namely, that which belieyes 
both in the difference and the identity existing between 
Jiva and Icvara, may be further subdi\'ided into two 
aspects — one when laara, that is, Brcibrndii, is regarded 
to be manifesting llimself [pdr/nd///]) and the other 
when it is not so. The former refers to the Bhaskara 
school of Vedanta while the latter represents the 
Nimbarka school. Both these schools are supporters 
of the l)heddhhcddvdddd^ Both belieye in the eternity, 
self-illuminating'’^ and atomic'" nature of the jndtd, and 


SR., p. 298; Siddhantadarcuna, p. 41. 

SR., p. 334. 

-■ SDS., p. 139, B. O. R. 1 . Edition. 

■ ibid. 

PS., p. 74b along with WSSS. 

’’ PS., and MSSS; pp. 24b, 32a, 142b; SDS., p. 128 
" Xirnavari ava ot B.ilakt>na Bhatta, pp. 20-21, 6^-63. 

'■ Ibid. ■ 

Subodhini , I. 11 23, p. 27; Pra^thana., p. li). 

’ Xirrai'.irnava, p. iGo. 

' '' Cuddh.idvaitamartanda ot GiridharajT p. 8. 

Bhaskara, I. i. 4; pp. 16-18; SR., p. 345; Veda., p. 52; VRIM 
on Dyi., pp. 91-92; CM., Verse 36. 

' VRM., on DA, p. 3. 

Bhaskara. I\C iv. 15, p. 247; VRM on DC., p. 3. 
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in so far thev agree with the above mentioned schools 
of Vaisnavaism. The onlv point of difference between 
the Bhaskara and the Nimbarka schools is that the 
former believes in the manifesting nature {parindwitrei) 
of while the latter does not. 

(z] With regard to the other possible alternative, 
namelv, tliat the Jiidtd is distinct from ]nd)id which is 
prominent, it mav be said that there is no system under 
Indian thought where Jiidu.t is recognised as different 
from the Iddtd as well as prominent having the ]ndtd 
as a subsidiary. Hence the treatment of this aspect 
cannot be attempted here. 

In the same manner, the relation and nature of 
jiidua and Idevd can be found out with a view to 
differentiate r)ne school from another. 

3 Thus Jddm maybe looked upon as the same asJ/Jeya 
or distinct from it. In the former case, again, promin- 
ence may be giy'cn either to piidna or to jfieya. 

(i) Now, when prominence is given to fiidua it is 
either momentary {kuniikd) or non-momenrary. The 
former is represented by the Buddhist school of 
\djhana\'ada according to which there is no difference 
between Jndna and Jiieya which, in its turn, is nothing 
but forms of cognition."'' This itself shows that the 
Jndna is prominent while the J/iera is its subsidiary. This 
Jndna is also momentar}'."" The non-ksanika aspect 
mav be, again, subdivided according to the nature of 
Jndna which is cither essentially active or essentially 
non-active. In the former case, jndna is really the 
creative agent of the empirical world, as both icchdcakti 
and kriydcakti belong to it."' This aspect is repre- 
sented by Kashmir Taivaism. In the latter case, on 
the other hand, it is not at all active. In fact, it is 

Bhaskara, pp. 85, 96, 103-104, 164. 

' SSS., Ver'^e 6, p. 12. 

SSS., X'er'ic 9, p. 12. 

PH., Sutra 5, p. 13. 
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only the aclhisthdna or the substrate of the empirical 
world. It is. therefore, that the brahman is known as 
adhisthana-caitanja. This represents the Cahkara school 
of Vedanta. 

(2) Vith regard to the other aspect it may be 
pointed out that under this head there is no school in 
Indian thought according to which J/Ieya mav be 
regarded prominent and identical with Jmm/. ]ndiia 
can in no way be regarded as a subsidiarv. Hence, no 
attempt can be made to deal with this aspect here. 

4. (i) Coming to the other variety, namely, viku 

jfidna is regarded as distinct from J/leya, prominent and 
eternal,"" it may be either svaprakdea or non-sraprakdea. 
The former is represented by the school of (aina while 
the latter refers to the schools of Ramanuja and Madhva. 
As for the Jaina school it is true that it differentiates 
Jfidna from Jfleyak^ Jfidna is both eternar-' and self- 
illuminating.' ‘ According to the Ramanuja school the 
Jfieya aspect is unconscious {acit)'- and is, consec]ucntly, 
different from jildna which belongs to the . It/nan 
21006 .'“* This Jfidna is non-self-illuminating. The 
Madhva school agrees with the schools of Ramanuja 
and jaina in holding that Jfidfia and Jfiexa arc two 
distinct entities'^ and that the former is, in this connec- 
tion, prominent and eternal. But it differs from the 
Jaina in holding the Jfidna to be not self-illuminating.^" 

(2) When Jfieya, on the other hand, predominates, 
it may be looked upon as eternal or non-eternal. The 

'JTT, p. 35. 

'“ ' NAVV., p. 48; Guna. on SDS, pp. 158, 161. 

NAV., verse 32. 

■*' Pramhiiiw svaparjbbasi jtuinani — NAV., p. i; NAVV., p. ; r. 

^=TT.,p.4r. 

, JTT.,p.zz. 

Svavyafiriktabrakacaktun — TT., p. 55; 

TTBha., p. 35.' 

PS., and MSSS., p. 8ib. 

SDS., p. 71, Calcutta edition. 
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former mar be divided into jada (unconscious) and 
ajada (self-illumining). The latter aspect represents 
the schools of Bhaskara and Vallabha. According to 
Bhaskara the J/Jeya. which represents the extra-mental 
world, is the manifestation of the Brahwa// itself,"' and 
as such, it possesses real existence."' The difference 
between the two is due to ttpadhisd-’ ^Vs the empirical 
world [prapcului) is an effect of Brcdu/ntii it is said to be 
tijadad'^ Similarlv, according to the school of Vallabha 
the Jdeya, which is eternal,' ' is of the very nature of 
Brahman even in the empirical state.'- It is also, on this 
\'ery account, ajada. 

The Jada aspect of the eternal form of Jneya may 
be split up into two aspects — one evolving and the 
other non-evolving. The former refers to the Nim- 
barka school according to which the Jneja is eternal'^ 
and different from Jhdna which is the dharma oi jndtd.'^ 
Further, the school believes in the evolving nature of the 
empirical world. The latter, that is, the non-evolving 
aspect mav be cognisable through the direct means of 
right cognition and inference, or through the direct 
perception, inference, analogy {upamdna) and valid 
testimony (fabda), or through direct perception, 
inference, analogy, valid testimony and implication 
{arthdpatti), or through the above mentioned rive means 
of right knowledge and the non-perception {an/ipa- 
labdhi) which is also another means of right cognition. 
The first refers to the Vaicesika schooB®, the second 

Bh.iskara, p. 17. 

Bhaskara, pp. 10, 17, 19, 20. 

Bhaskara, IV. iv. 4, p. 245. 

Bhaskara, pp. 19, 89, 164-65. 

"'PR.,p. 54. 

PR., p. 54. 

\"B., p. 25. IPR., \'()l. 1 1 , p. 7'i2. 

jfh.H.Tircn'ah — VRM, on DC,.., Verse i. p. 4; Ibid.^ pp. 40, 44. 

VB., p. 25; VRM. on DC, Verse 5. 

"'■TR., p. 56. 
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to the Nvava,'" the third to the Prabhakara Mimanasa.'"’ 
while the fourth to the Bhatta school of Purva- 
Mimanasad" 

Under non-eternal type of Jiieja we naay have two 
subdivisions, nanaelv, laaomentary {ksa/jika) and non- 
naonaentarv. The latter represents the school of 
Carvaka. The fornaer may be either looked upon as 
cognisable through direct means of right knowledge 
{pratyakscv^occim) mainly or as cognisable through 
inference. The fornaer includes the Vaibhasika"" school 
while the latter the Sautrantika"* school of Buddhism. 


NBhi., I. i. I. 

■ PP., p. 44. 

Cp., pp. 37, 59- 72, 74 , 76, 
SSS., p. 14. 

■“ SSS., p. 13. 
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The following are the charts to illustrate the 
differences between the various schools of Indian 
thought as explained above: — 

I. Jmfa as indentical with ]ndna 

(d _ I I 

Prominent, Real and Eternal i 


Essentially 
Drkjiriydc akjjdtmaka 


Essentialk- 

Drk^cakjsdtmaka 


Jnata Jnana Jnata Inana 

(Essentially {prk^kriydcakti) (Essentially (Drk-(^akti= 

=(^iva or Purusa =(^akti Drustd only) Svanlpa- 

\ I = Purusa Caitanya) 


Kashmir (^laivaisr 


Sankhva-Yotra 


J n.i na 

I 

I 

Prominent and Real 


Ksanika 


Eternal 


Jnana _ jnata Jnana 

(Prair///- (- l/ayaiv/dl/ia) (Wrabnum- 

yijnrma) \ Cu/tanya) 


(IjVui-ii nr 
jJi'a) 


\h|n.inavai.la 


Cankara-\k'danta 
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Jilitd as distinct from ]mna 

! 

I, 

Prominent 


Eternal 


Non-eternal 

I 

Carvaka 


Jada 


Ajada 


Svaprakaca 


Non-Svaprakaca 


Bhatta Prabhakara Xvava 


Vai^esika 


Paramanu- 

Parim.ina 


jMadhyama- 

Parimana 

I 

jaina 


\^ibhu- 

Panmana 


Jivegvara- 

bheda 


I ivc^vara- 
bhcda 
I 

Vallabha 


Jivccvara- 

)hcdabhcda 

i 

I 


J:va — an aspect ]iva — -not an Igvara — Brahman- 

ot Icvara aspect ot is Pannaml 

1 I 5 vara i 

Riinianuia I Bhaskara 


Brahman — is 
non-Parinami 

I 

Ximharka 


A Cakti (=Tatastha- 
CJakti) of Icvara 


Xot a Cakti (— Tafastha- 
Cakti) of Icvara 


Caitanva Madhva 

(z) Wirh regard to the other possible altc^nati^e it 
mav be said tliat under no system of Indian th(aughr it 
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is possible to recognise ]m)ui as prominent and Jildtd as 
its subsidiary when both are different from each other. 
Hence, no chart is possible here. 

3 ]nana as the same as Jiitja 

(I) ■(. 

Piominent 


Jn.tna jneya 

I 

Ksanilwi Non-Ksanii:a 

Viinanavada 

I 

I 

- 

Essonually active 
(r— the creative agent 
of Prap.ahc.i) 

Kashmir (Jiatvaism 

(2) Under this bead there is no system in Indian 
thought where I /leva can be regarded as prominent and 
J/ldfd as its subordinate. Hence, this aspect cannot be 
treated b.ere. 

4. J/'ihta as distinct from J/teya 

(U i 

Prominent and Eternal 


Svapraka^a Xon-Svaprak.'i^a 

! 1 

]aina | 


Essentiallv non-active 
f=adhisthrina or 
adhara of Prapanca) 

1 

Cankara- Vedanta. 


Ramanuja 


Madlwa 
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Jndna as distinct Jrom J/icja 

Prominent and Real 


Eternal Non-cternal 


Ksanika Xon-K‘;aiiika 

I I 

I Car\ aka 

! 

Pratvaksa- Pratyak'^attocara 

gocara ( = anu mana^am ya) 

Vaibhasika Sautrantika 


1 

Picitvaksanumana- 

1 

Pratvaksanumanopa- 

1 

Pratyak.sa 

1 

1 

Pratyaksa- 

gocara 

nianacabdagocara 

nuinano- 

nuniano- 

1 

pamana- 

pamana- 

Vaigesika 

N\ aya 

cahdartha- 

gribdartha- 



pattigv)cara 

pattva- 




nupalabdhi- 



Prabhakara 

goc-ara 



Minianisa 

Bh.itta 

Mimams.i 


Jada Ajada 

1 

I ^ ! 

Bhaskara Vallabha 

1 i 

Evolving Non-evolving 

I ! 

Nimbarka I 
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Ill 

IDEALISM, REALISM AND MATERIALISM 
DEFINED, DESCRIBED AND 
DISTINGUISHED 

Nom', all these schools of thought can be classified 
under three broad heads on the same basis, that is, the 
relation between ]ndtd, Jmlm and Jilew’. Thus the line 
of thought, which deals with j /leva as identical with fnd/ia 
and does not attribute any independent reality to it, is 
represented as Idealism; that according to which Jdeya 
is real and distinct from Jiidtia is represented as Realism; 
and the line of thought which stresses Jmya into pro- 
minence and does not allow an independent existence to 
Jndna may be taken as representative of Materialism. 

1 . Idealism 

The line of thought, which speaks of Jneya as 
identical with judna and does not attribute any reality 
to it, is known as Idealism. ^Vccording to this school 
of thought, Jndna is all in all. The existence of the 
entire objective world is unreal and is merely a form 
of ]ndna. Xs for instance, according to the Mava- 
vadins the objective side is merely illusory; in fact, 
there is only one Reality which is eXi-Jndna and which 
is in the background of this illusory appearance. In 
like manner, according to the Yogacara school of 
Buddhism, there is nothing except Jndna. What 
appears as an external object is its own form. 

2. Realism 

Realism may be defined as a school of thought 
which holds that there are things which have their real 
existence in the objective world as objects of our cog- 
nition (Jniya) and are quite independent of the 
corresponding Jndna. In other words, to the Realists 
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the external world has an objective extra-mental valued- 
Such objects of our cognition exist apart from and 
independent ot their corresponding Jndna and are 
cognised either through the instrumentality of the 
external sense-organs or through the internal sense- 
organs, namely, the antahkarams . Both the external 
and internal objects of our cognition, being different 
from their corresponding cognitions, are cquallv in- 
cluded under the sensible world which represents the 
Jiltya aspect. 

It has been said above that the objective world is 
cognised either through the help of the external sense- 
organs or through the help of the antahhiranas. In the 
former case, the objects of cognition are naturally 
grosser, while, in the latter case, they are subtler. In 
other words, in the former case, the external objects 
of cognition ai'e mainly the respective specific attributes 
of the five Mubcibbiltas namely, nlpa, spatya, pandha, rasij 
and fetbda which have enough atfinitv with their respec- 
tir'c sense-organs through which they are cognised. 
In the latter case, where the objects of the sensible 
world are cognised through the instrumentality of the 
antahkarams the objects of cognition are all those 
subtler elements which are bevond the reach of our 
physical eyes, namelv, paramdnns, tannidtrds, desire, 
pain and pleasure etc. 

This makes it clear that Realism presupposes an 
objective world, having an independent _and real 
existence as opposed to mere appearance (^Ald)dsd) as 
the Idealists are inclined to believe, and as such, being 
distinct from Jndna. Realism as defined above would 
include the follcnving schools; Nyava, Vaiccsika, the 
two schools of Purva-Mlmanisa, namely, Bhatta and 
Prabhakara, Sahkhva, Ramanuja, Madhva, Caivaism of 
Kashmir, and even Cahkara- Vedanta in its empirical 
{ipdrabdrikii) aspect from the orthodox side, while 


The World as Power: Reality, pp. 25-27. 
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Carvaka, Jainas, and the two schools of Buddhism, 
namely, Vaibhasika and Sautrantika from the non- 
orthodox side. 

3. ^laterialis/ii 

Lastly, the line of thought, which holds that the 
only reality is jiieya and eyerything else is its product 
or its own function, is called Materialism. According 
to this the externa] and the internal worlds arc forms 
of gross matter; so that, cycn ]mna is but a product or 
by-product of the bbnti's. The realitt' consists, there- 
fore. of the forms of matter (non-oAy.A alone. The 
propounders of this th(jught in India are generally 
known as Lokayatikas or Bahyas. 

About the use of the term materialism I quote 
here the rcleyant statement of a \\ cstcrii scholar. Thus 
he says, “ The name materialism is often employed in 
a loose sense as synonymous with atheism, or indeed 
as a term of abuse for any philosopliv which does not 
square with the preyailing orthodoxy. But to us it 
has its stricter meaning — a belief that dead matter, in 
the hard unyielding lumps pictured by common sense, 
or the solid impenetrable Newtonian particles, is the 
sole ultimate reality of the uniyerse; that thought and 
consciousness are but by-products of matter; and that 
there is nothing real underlying it or existing beyond 
il.””‘ 

4. Rea//sw and Mata'ialisni disthi'^uisht^d 

Both Realism and .Materialism lay emphasis on the 
separate and independent existence of l/dyu. Matter 
forms an important aspect of both kinds of thought. 
It is, therefore, essential to distinguish between these 


In this book the term ‘Matter’ is used in the sense of ‘non- 
celana^ which includes all the dravyas except the Aimitn. 

A History of Science and its relation with philosophy and 
religion, by William Cecil Dampicr, Dampicr-W hetham, p. 215. 
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two schools by referring to the salient points of differ- 
ence. 

\\ e have seen above that under Realism J/Ieyii has 
been asserted to be quite distinct from J/Jd/kr. The 
objective world is neither identified with Jddtd nor 
with Jiland. It is neither a form of \ndud and nor does 
It depend upon jmtd or ]/kJ/:d for its existence. This 
aloofness of the J/leyd proves the existence of a Real- 
istic thought. No doubt, according to this school 
of thought, stress is laid on the material (dal) aspect 
of the universe but the importance of the non-material 
(a/) aspect, as quite distinct in nature and having an 
independent existence, has not been denied. for, 
in Realism its existence is as important and essential as 
the very existence of matter. Without it tlie verv exis- 
tence of the cosmic world upon which Realism depends 
is impossible. There is a sort of harmonious co-opera- 
tion between J/ldld and J/lcvd in spite of the fact that 
the former is conscious and the latter is unconscious. 
In other words, Realism attaches equal importance to 
the conscious (al) as well as to the unconscious (ddl). 
In a way, it assumes a dualistic form. 

As for the Materialism, on the other hand, wc arc 
aware that it is altogether a different tvpe of school. 
It does not believe in the separate and independent 
existence of the conscious aspect, that is, the Atman. 
-Vccording to this school of thought, matter is all in 
all. Both the mental and the extra-mental phenomena, 
if wc can use the terms freely in the present context, 
are explained in terms of matter. Consciousness, 
which helps us to establish the existence of the Atman, 
is also a by-product of matter alone. peculiar 
collocation of certain pdramannf' or bbiltas produces 

There appears to have been a class of people of this school 
who thought that the various parumanui separately possessed con- 
sciousness. But as there was no thorough proot the view was 
discarded. VBha, Notes, p. 396. PW’SS., Vol. Ill, p. 70, Ft. n. 
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consciousness. The Atman is nothing but an organism 
endowed with the property of consciousness."*^ 

5. Realism subdivided 

Har ing given in brief the idea of the divisions of 
the schools of thought under Indian metaphysics, I now 
pass (jn to the details of the school of thought with 
which the present work is directly connected, that is. 
Realism. 

^Vccording to the definition of Realism given 
above all those schools of thought, which hold that 
jMna is distinct from Jneja and the latter is as much 
real as anything else, are all included under Realism. 
This includes the two schools of Purva-Mimanisa, 
namely, Bhapa and Frabhakara; Saiikhya; Ramanuja; 
Madhya; Caivaism of Kashmir; and Kyaya-Vaicesika. 
I would like to go even so far as to include the school 
of Cahkara-Vedanta in its empirical {rydvahdrika) aspect 
under Realism. This is from the orthodox side. From 
the non-orthodox side, on the other hand, we have the 
schof)l of Carvaka; the school of jainas; and the two 
schools of Buddhism, namely, Vaibhasika and 
Sautrantika. 

^\.s to the realistic nature of these schools there is 
hardly any doubt; for, all of them believe in the reality of 
Jiieja and its diftercnce from Jiidmi and Jndtd as shown 
above. 


This view is the most crude form of ALuerialism. But 
hisror\ sliows that there is a gradual improvement in thought; so 
that, the propounders came to recognise in tuin h/ariya, Prana and 
lastly, Manas as the yl/man one after another. These views are 
based on the ditlcrent subsM'ata of the consciousness and bodily 
activities. They also thought along with it the question of 
indi-pendincL to which the superioritv was attributed, and that which 
was proved to be independent was called ^-■l////an-VSS., pp. 73-76. 
ST., .'\tmasiddhi, pp. 7-14. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE REALISTIC 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

I . Orthodox Schools 

(1-2) Vurva-Sllmdmsd Schools — IMsdita and Vrabljukara. 

In the Mimamsa schools we do not easilv hnd anv 
reretence in the suttas to the problem of Realism. But a 
close study of the Sutra-.b//.'v////'/)/t/V(/^A'' which 

it is said that the Imna is produced when the sense- 
organ comes in contact with artha, shows quite clearly 
that the Sutrakara belicyes in the separate and inde- 
pendent existence of jlidna from Intxa, which is referred 
to here bv the term arthii. In the Bhasya of Cabara" 
also we rind that while criticising the view of the 
Cunvavadins, Cabara savs that the objective reality is 
quite independent of jndihi or Iv/ddh/, which in its turn, 
really depends upon the e.xternal reality lor its occur- 
rence. Later on, both the schools of Bhatta and 
Prabhakara have dealt with this problem at great length 
in their respective works. It is, therefore, that both the 
schools of Purva-Mimanisa arc classed under Realism. 

As regards the nature and relation ot Jlin'ii with 
JficJtd or Ji'idna, we hat’C seen above that there is hardly 
any diflerence between the two schot)ls; but somehow 
or other a difference can be made out between these 
on the basis of the nature of jncltd and jfiaiia, as has been 
pointed out above also. It is on this very basis that 
these two schocrls can be differentiated from all other- 
schools under Realism. 

(3) Sdhkhxi! Schnol 

.\ftcr this we come to the barikhva system. It also 
represents an aspect of Realism. It posits that there 

"" MS, I. i. 4. 

Bhasyj on Ibid., I. i. pp. --S. 
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are two ultimate entities, namely, Viirusa and 'Prakrti 
both of which are eternal and different from each other. 
Purusa is consciousness itself while Prakrti is ]add. 
Piir/isa is drastr (^sdkiin) and bhoktr while Prakrti is 
d/ryJ or bboa.yd."''’ Xs such, Purusa is the ] iidtd and 
Prakrti is the ]neya. But as Realism mainly deals with 
the empirical aspect it would be better if the trans- 
cendent Pnrnsa is left alone as it does not serve any 
practical purpose under Realism. Therefore, we should 
come to the Prakrtaaiirbha. Here we tind that the 
Buddhi-tatfra represents Ji'kftd and its I rtt: [dJ//a. These 
two can be separated if we want it. d'hc tether evolutes 
represent the f/lcya aspect. 

These e\'olutes differ from one another only 
because of the difference of the collocation of the three 
"//pas-sattra, rajas and tamas. These three punas are the 
constituents of Prakrti and all the vikrtis-, hence, it is 
said that the three tpnnas alone repi'csent the objective 
world.’"" AlthoutJjh these evolutes are the modifica- 
tions of Prakrti alone and final iv become dissolved into 
Prakrti itself, yet their separate real existence cannot be 
gainsaid. They are real and different tattvas and, as 
such, are differentiated from mere appearance {dbhdsa). 
It is needless to say that the evolutes representing J/ifya 
are in a sense different from Jnana. This is enough to 
prove the Realistic nature of this schrjol. The only 
point to note here, as referred to already, is that the 
Jneya, according to Sahkhya, is subtler than that of 
the Nvaya-Vaicesika and some other schof)ls of thought. 

W’c know that there is no other system under 
Realism according to which ji'n-ya being jada and 
trkzimdtinaka acts as if it were conscious. This is the 
characteristic which differentiates it from all other 
schools under Realism. Jt may be suggested on this 
very ground t(j designate this school as G/ma-Kealisw. 

SS., \'ersc 19. 

SS., vt-rsc 19; Cmnaratna's corrim. on SDS., p. nS. 
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( 4 ) Kaiiiantiia School 

I next pass on to the school of Ramanuja. The 
school of Ramanuja is one of the systems of thought 
based on Pahcaratra and represents the Crisampradava, 
as Ov' or l^akpm is considered to be the original pro- 
pounder of this school. According to this school 
Jiidtd is the Cit-tattva which is the substratum of Ifidihi."-'^ 
Both jlidna and Jildtd are eternaP''- and are inseparably 
connected together.’"' It is, therefore, that the Cit- 
tattva is called Jndiisrarfipad'" jddna is all-peryading.'"’ 
It is ajada and dnamlar ilpa , that is, of blissful nature.’"” 
it is capable of sankoca and vikdai (contraction and 
expansion).’”’ It illumines things other than itself.’”' 

Jiieya is divided into three kinds; — (a) that which 
possesses sattra only; (b) that which has all the three 
tcjmas-, (c) and that whiclt does not possess any of the 
three gimas. It is eternal,'”” distinct from Jruvia and is 
free from consciousness.”" It is subject to change.”’ 

This is enough to show the realistic nature of the 
system. It is the only school under Realism accord- 
ing to which the tattras, included under jma which 
being jada and of the nature of change, are of three 
diilcrent natures as pointed out above. Hence, it repre- 
sents an entirely different aspect of Realism and may 
be designated as Cinidguna Wialisni. 

'”’TT., p. 17. 

) ( Ibid., pp. •j, 3 5 - 

Ibid., p. 17. cL Bh.i‘^v.1 on it. 

’’Ibid. 

' Ibid., p. 35. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. cf. Bhfisya on it. 

Ibid., pp. 41, 45, 74- 

Ibid., p. 41. 

\ ' ikaraspadam — TT., p. 41. 
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( 5 ) Madhi'ci School 

Next, 1 proceed to the Maeihva school of Vedanta. 
It is a perfectly dualistic school of thought. It believes 
in the eternity and reality of fi'ievo, which is /ada and, 
as such, is different from ji'idiid. Of course, jfidtd is 
different from both jiidnci and filerj. This much is 
enough to prove the realistic nature of this system. 
It is differentiated from all other schools under Realism. 

( 6 ) Kc/slw/lr Cudredsw 

^Vccording to this school of th(_)ught the only 
persisting entity is CViva. All the evolutes are 

the manifestations of Him. It is believed that all the 
evolutes are also jfidici.u'iirripu. In spite of this the 
evolutes arc as real as Pora/i/a Cira 1 limself. The distinc- 
tion between pniwcitcl and pmmyj is onlv possible 
when the pramdfr aspect is obscured;”- and it is only 
then that pm/j/ixc! can be said to be distinct from 
prdUhltd. 

Now, considering the fact that there is ultimatelv 
only one Real bntity and the rest are its manifestations, 
this system is sometime wr(.)ngly idcntiried with the 
Qahkara- Vedanta, according to which also there is 
only one Realit\-, namel\-, Bro/.iWd/; and tlie rest arc 
all manifestations. But if we closely study the two 
systems it would become clear that there is a vast eiifler- 
ence between the two schools. Thus we find thar the 
manifestations in (/ai\aism arc not mere names and 
forms, illusory and unreal appearances (codn'tir:, '/!']',/) 
as it is in (.ahkara-Wdant.i, but they are real manifesta- 
tions All thecae real manifestations are present 

potentially in PuruMd C.d-j Who, wlicn, lie so desires 
manifests Himself into the unh'erse.”' 

r Jstiiliib h’ lilui lirdi/.'ii/Jpi {,/ t/a, ci la 

I'rjmah-ikripiUadiiii .n'.j.e. IPV'., p. zri. 

' ' \)i‘db s'hitd. d pvAi/a.'f Odl'irafwdhd - IP., p. i 
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This is all to show the realistic nature of this school 
of thought. The peculiar nature of the prauinjas, that 
is, the nature of their being jndndsvanlpa and the 
realistic nature of the school diftereniate it from all 
other schools under Realism. It is due to this very 
nature of pniweya that it is suggested to name this system 
as Ideo-Kedlistic School. 

( 7 ) Rmpiricdi School of CdtikdCd- \ ’eclmtd 

The conception of Realism given above makes it 
clear that almost all the orthodox schools of Indian 
thought, including the Advaita- Vedanta of Caiikara, 
are in some form or other, realistic in nature. Thus 
when we come to the Advaita- Vedanta of CArikara, we 
find that there are two distinct views, namelv, drstisrsfi 
and srstldrstl.^'* The former holds that the objective 
world has no existence apart from its cognition in which 
it reveals itself like the dream-appearances. The jar, 
for instance, perceived bv one just now has no existence 
in itself; but it exists in so far as it is perceived and 
ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to be perceived. In 
other words, the perception of a thing is, as a matter 
of fact, its own creation and that there is no phenomenon 
apart from its perception.'’" This view represents the 
extreme orthodox Idealistic view. Realism has nothing 
to do with this theory. 

The latter is the pragmatic Vedanta view, accord- 
ing to which the objective world representing merclv 
name and form {jid/imnlpd') has got an existence even 
apart from our perception ol it. In fact, the view t'uat 
the cssc of a thing is its pcrcipi is opposed to common 
sense and is also inconsistent with the Vedantic position 
recognising three kinds ot existence {sdttJ'). namelv, 
Pilrdii/ilrthiLh 1 yJi’idjcirlkl and PrJ/^/ldjdS/k/.^"' The first 

‘ ' ' SLS, pp. s <io-; i (■>. 

'' VSM, pp. 50-3 1 ; SLS, pn. 

VSM, p. z,. 
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implies Unity in Pure Sattd which is Brabman, the Supreme 
Eternal Reality, and the unreality of everything else. 
The second refers to the reality of the objective world. 
No doubt. Brahman is the permanent reality but the 
objective world also has got empirical existence even 
apart from our perception of it. The objects of the 
world are proved to possess an empirical existence 
through the various means of right cognition. It is 
a fact that the sensible world is but a manifestation of 
the bSldyd and is not real in the sense in which Brahman 
is real, and it is after all illusory. But its unreal nature 
is not felt during the worldly state {samsdradafd). That 
it is illusory is revealed only when the realisation of 
the self takes place. So, before the truth is achieved 
the reality of this empirical world is accepted.’' ' The 
third type of existence possesses reality only so long 
as it is perceived {ydratpratihhdsamavatisthak')?'^^ Its 
erroneous nature is proved just after the sublating 
knowledge makes its appearance. The perception of 
snake, which erroneously appears in place of rope seen 
in the dim-light, and whose esse is admittedly percipi, 
is an instance of this type of existence. 

The first and the third varieties of the existence 
do not ser\'e any useful purpose under Realism, for in 
the former case no reality is attributed to the objective 
world and in the latter the true knowledge of the real 
world is prevented trom appearance. But when we 
consider the vydrahdrika aspect we find that the objective 
world is real in the empirical sense. Here we find 
that the distinction between Jndtd, Jndna and Jneya is 
possible. The J/n/ or Inara is the Jndtd while the 
empirical world represents the fneya. This is enough 
to prove the realistic nature of the system. 

As this triple distinction is possible only under the 


VEP, pp. 14-16. 
Ibid., p. 95. 
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influence of ^Idjd which is Anirvacaidyd, this realistic 
school may be designated as the Amrviu'Lunyd Roz/bv//. 

2. j\o/i-orthodri\- S cl tools 

The Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools of Bud- 
dhism belong to that type of Rcalisju according to 
which jdatki is quite distinct from J/dyd, and both 
Jdd/h! and JUeja are kscnjikii (momentarv). ^\s tiicrc are 
ditferences between these two schools themselves, I 
would like to deal with each school separately. 

(8) T 'dihhdsiku School of hkiiddhisiii 

The Vaibhasika school belongs to th.c sect of 
Sarrdstivddhis. The very name of this sect shows that 
it believes in the separate and independent existence 
of the objective world.*' " Both the external and the 
internal existences in the forms of artha and jr.dua are 
believed to be real. ' The objective or J/hyd side consists 
of paraDidmts which arc sometimes cognised through 
perception and sometimes inferred."' jfulnd is diffei'cnt 
from fnujd. This is enough to establish the realistic 
nature of the school. 

As regards the nature of and the relation between 
jildtd, Jilnyd and Jddjiawc know that they are identical. 
The vijndiidskdndhd which is nothing but a senes of 
jndihi is the knower ( [/'idfd).'-'' jkeyd is cognised th. rough 
direct means of cognition and is ksa[:ikd\ hence, the 
system may be called Direct Slomcntary Kidhsni. 

(9) Sdiitrdnlika School of Buddhism 

N(jt very much tliflerent from the aboe e mentioned 
realistic school is the other Rc.alistic school of Buddhism, 

"‘XSiM, MS. Bauddhamata; SDS, p. 34. 

PP- 247-248. 

SSS, pp. 14-1 5 . 

Guiiaratna on SDS, p. 130. 

Ibid. 
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namely, Sautrantika.^-* According to this school 
there is an external world which is as much real as 
Jndna itself. Although the objective world is inde- 
pendent of Jndna, yet it is not cognised through direct 
perception as it is the case with the Vaibhasika school. 
The Sautrantikas hold that the existence of outside world 
{bdhjdrtha) which represents the Jiieya side is inferred 
from the various forms of Jmna which forms would 
not have otherwise existed.'-® In other words, the 
Sautrantikas believe that ]ndna assumes various forms 
which lead us to infer the existence of an external world 
corresponding to them.'-® 

As regards the nature of and the relation between 
Jndtd and Jiidna it is the same as in the Vaibhasika 
school. It has already been pointed out that both Jiidna 
and Jtlcya are momentarv even according to the Sau- 
trantikas. These show the realistic nature of the 
Sautrantika school as well. 

Although both the above mentioned Buddhist 
schools hold almost similar views regarding certain 
vital points, yet there are certain points of difference 
which easily differentiate one school from the other. 
Thus according to Vaibhasika, Jiidna is formless, while 
it has forms according to the other school; the former 
believes in the direct perceptibility of the outside world 
while the latter holds it entirely inferential. In other- 
words, it is clear from the above that the real difference 
between the two schools, both of which are equally 
realistic, consists in tlic attitude in which each looks at 
the order of tlic external realitv. Uhe burden of empha- 
sis appears to be shifting trom the outer to the inner. 
This is the explanation underlying the ditference between 
the two schools of Buddhism. 

f.mpltasising the point of difference between the 

SSS, p. 14. 

Ihid., p. 15; Gunar.itna on SDS, p. 47. 

NSM, AIS. Bauddl-amara; Cninaiatna on SDS, p. 47. 
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two schools we find, according to the Sautrantika 
school, that the cognition of the external world is not 
through the direct means of right cognition but through 
inference; hence, we would like to name it as Indirect 
Momentarj KeaHs/n. 

(lo) jaind School 

Coming to the Jaina school we find that Jliata is 
different from ]ndua but both are co-eternal and are 
inseparably associated together;^-' ]ndna, on the other 
hand, is also distinct from ]heya and both arc eternald"' 
These prove the realistic nature of the svstem. 

^Vccording to this svstem there arc two tattras, 
namely, jlva and The former is ttpay<rz,dnhnd 

consisting of Jjkmr and Ddrcdiui.'"'' This npayogd which 
is made up of Jiidna and Ddrcdim is always inseparable 
from JlraA'^ Jlva is conscious' and formless (i//7//7T/a), 
is the agent and experienccr. It possesses the same 
dimension as its abode, namely, physical organism.' 
That is, if the bodv be large the //7'u will, accordingly, 
be large in size, and if it be small then the dimension 
of the ]lvd will be, accordinglv, small. This is due to 
the characteristics of contraction and expansion 
{sduloci! diul rikdCd) belonging to the Jl'dd '' It is 
eternal. Being an Jcrjyd ot l/nJ/n, jl/d which is the 
/TdJ*’® is difierent from Ilid/Ui, but as jnJnd is inseparab- 
ly connected with the Jii'ii, it is said to be also identical 
with the jj’d itself.' '■ 

PKSS, n. 40, tjuoted in DS, p, 9. 

Ibid., p'p. 53, S', O) ;ind DS\', n. 26. 

’ DS, G.uhri, !. 

"Mbid, 2. 

Tbid, 2 and p. 9. 

'""Ibid, 3. 

' ' ' Ibid, 2, 9. 

Ibid, 10. 

‘■'SDS, p. 69, Poun.i Ed. 

NAV, Verse ^i, p. 30. 

NA\'V, p. 48’. 
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The sec(jnd fattva is the ^ Ijlva-tattvd . It represents 
the objective side. Ir is real.^’' It is or live kinds, 
namclv, P//n^dld, Dlh/rwj, _ Idhan.ih:^ _ V-Ja: and Pdla. 
Hxcent Ptuh’jii! the rest are formless.^'-' All these are 
eiernal.' This tdttvj is unconscious. 

The above description shows chat tire school is a 
realistic one. The peculiar n.ature and the relation of 
idltcl, ]ud)ij and ]^i^^d make the schcrol e]uite a different 
tvpc of Realism. 

(ii) Cclrrakd SeborJ 

The Carvaka school of thou^pltt belongs to that 
t\pe of Realism according to which both jiicldd and 
jileyd arc non-eternal. It holds tltat tlie realir\- consists 
of the objective world onlv which constitutes the four 
Mdbdbldldis, namelv, bs/fi, dp, Ic/ds and I'dyii. 

This objective world which represents the ]i'k‘)'d 
is different fnrm l/'ul/id, which itself in its turn, is merelv 
a by-product of the peculiar amalgamation of the abtive 
mentioned four .MdbJhljf/tdS, although none of them 
possesses it separately. The seat oi Jiidna is sometimes 
the gross-bod}' and sometimes sense-organs etc. The 
system lays entire emphasis on Jihyd which is real. 
This proves the realistic nature of the school. 

jfidh'i according to it is the bodv, or the vital-air, 
or the sense-organ, or the Mands in accordance with the 
attribution or activitx' and predominance to each. 
That which does not possess anv consciousness may be 
classed under J;Ji-Vd; so that, J/hlhl, jildud and jmyd can 
be easily differentiated according to tliis school us well. 
But we should not forget that the}' do not belict'c in 
anything which is neither a Idi/lhi nor a budutikd. Hence, 
e\'en neing a realistic sch.ool the ststem is purclv 
materi.,!isMc. Hence, we may dcsignare this school as 
IP.Kuitikd MctLi'idlistic Kidlisui, 


!l)a! , p. 31. 

Its, (r'th.': m 

!bi(l., pp. 33, ‘j'i, 57 and 59; DSV, p. 26. 
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V 

THE POSITION OF NYAYA-VAICESIKA AS 
A REALISTIC SYSTEM ' 

Having thus briefly described the nature of the 
Realistic schools in general 1 now pass on to hnd out the 
peculiar position of Nvava-Vaiccsika. It is needless 
to say that this joint-system holds that I/Jdul, \}'hvm and 
Jneya are distinct from one anijthcr. J/lciw which is an 
important factor in Realism, has been shown above as 
eternal, non-faC'/WATr and cognisable thnmgh one or 
more means of right caagnition. While speaking of 
it as eternal we should remember that it refers to the 
atomic and ubiquitous forms of matter onlv and not 
to the objective world. The above mentioned three 
characteristics of this school belong to Purva-Mimatnsa 
also, so that, as far as is concerned, tlierc seems to 
be hardly much difference between these schools. 
The Nvava and Vaicesika schools mav, however, be 
distinguished from the standpoint of the nature of 
Jndtd and Jildiui. Thus whereas the ji'iJtd of the Bhatpi 
and the Prabhakara-.Mimanisa is sriipriikdai, that of the 
Nyaya- Vaicesika is not so. The Prabhakara-.Mimanisa 
holds ]/ldiht also to be sruprakdea which is not the case 
with either the Bhatpt or the Nvaya- Vaicesika school. 


Vi 

INTER-RELATION OF NAA\YA AND VAICESIKA 

It is a well-known tact that the two currents of 
philosophical thouglit with which we are dealing here 
were systematised in course of time as two distinct 
schools by Gautama and Kanada, the authors of Nvaya 
and Vaicesika Sutras respectively. It is didicult to say 
whether the systems started separately and being allied 
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in general attitude and view-point became mixed up in 
later ages or an original fund ot floating ideas, 
without the distinct character of a regular school, 
became with the process of time crvstallized into two 
rival, though allied, systems. But there appears to be no 
doubt that even in the earliest literature of the schools 
known to us we recognise distinct and unmistakeable 
points of allinitv between them, nor only in tlie general 
metaphysical position but even in se' eral minor details. 
The ditlerences too are equally marked. Some of these 
latter mav be summed up here f ir facility of a proper- 
appreciation of tlie distinct nature of each. 

I. Standpoint 

Like almost all other schools of Indian thought, 
Nyaya and Vaicesika aim at the realisation of Sloksa 
as their Siifu/num Bon/m. But they ditier in their method 
of treatment. Nyaya, as represented by Gautama, 
begins mainly as a logical system emphasizing the means 
of right knowledge. ..\ccording to this system true 
knowledge depends upon the critical examination of 
objects by means of right knowledge. Hence, the 
entire importance is laid on the various means of right 
knowledge themselves, so, says Vatsyayana, that the true 
knowledge of the objects is not possible without the 
means of right knowledge.''^' Further he adds that the 
very science of reasoning (nydya) consists in the true 
knowledge of the arti/a bv means of right knowledge.”" 
Hence, Gautama begins his work with an enunciation of 
the means of right knowledge as the most important cate- 
gory. The object of knowledge acc(jrding to him occupies 
the secondary place. The other fourteen categories”- 
of his arc the auxiliaries to help the science of reason- 
ing. This fact has been very well illustrated bv the 


Vide Vriimana/nanfiinna tuirlhapranpanih — NBha, I. i. i, p. l. 
^’-’Vide I’ramanairarlhaparlksanam nyayab — Ibid., p. ?. 

Vide NS, I.'i. I. • ■ ■ 
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foundation of the neo-Nyaya School which has led to 
the development of the entire later Nvaya literature on 
the basis of the means of right cognition alone. This 
justifies the name given to this school of thought 
as Prawdna-Cdstra. 

The standpoint of Vaicesika, on the other hand, 
is entirely different. It lays stress on the ontological 
aspect of the cosmic order. According to it the critical 
examination of the six categories^'‘'‘ into which the 
entire field of existence is divided leads to the realisation 
of the SuDimum Bomni. The treatment of the means of 
right knowledge is only subsidiarv. 

2. Pramdna 

Nyaya believes in four Pr am anas while Vai9esika 

recognises only two.^^® 

3 . Pratjaksa 

It appears that according to Naiyayikas there are 
as many kinds of direct perception {pratjaksa) as there 
are sense-organs; so that, by direct perception we 
should understand visual, gustatory {rdsana), olfactory 
{ghrdnaja), tactual {tvdca-spdrcand) and auditory {erdvand). 

It appears that the earlier writers on Vaipcsika recognised 
only six categories, ahhava, the seventh category, being implied 
though unexpressed (cf. Vyom, p. zo (J); KV, p. 6 ). The explicit 
recognition is found for the first time in the work of (^ivaditya 
which is named as Sap'apadarthl. 

Namely, Pra/yaksa, Ammana, XJpamdna and ^abda — NS., I. 
i. 5 . But there are certain Acaryas (e.g. Bhasarvajha') who seem 
to deny the independent character of Upamana as a valid source 
of knowledge — Nyayasara, p. 2 . 

Namely, P;atyaksa and Anumdna. The usual Vaicesika 
view, as represented in the Sutra of Kanada and the standard works 
of the school, is that Cabda, though a source of valid knowledge, 
is really a form of inference. PPBha, p. 215 ; VU., IX. ii. 3 . But 
teachers like Vvomaciva and others are in favour of triple prarndna, 
holding (gabda to be an independent means of knowledge. Vyom., 
PP- 5 5 5, 5 77- 
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Vaicesikas, on the other hand, seem to consider that 
there is only one kind of direct perception, namely, 
visual. That is, the use of the term pratjaksa should 
be restricted to that of the eyes alone. 

4. Sanjui'dja 

^Vccording to Nvaya sanjavdya (inherence) is cog- 
nised through pratyaksd^^'" while according to Vaicesika 
it is inferential.^'® For those who cannot reconcile 
themselves to the perceptibility of saniavdyiK the Kaiya- 
vika adduces certain reasons. 

The Vaicesika standpoint is summed up by 
Pracastapada’’" and by Crklhara,'’'' who have attempted 
to show that as sawardya cannot be held as related to an 
object through an independent relation (e.g. sa/nyoga 
and another sa/ijurdya) it must be accepted as constituting 
its own relation and consequently, supersensuous in 
character. The senses arc capable of cognising positive 
categories only through one of the relations recognised 
in the system. They add further that unlike sa/z/yoga, 
sa/uavdya never appears in our perceptual knowledge, 
inasmuch as its two terms are always perceived as insepar- 
ably associated en wasse, which would not have been 
the case if it were immediately perceived. The later 
Vaicesikas^'® further point out that the supersensuous 
nature of scimavdya is deduced from the fact that like 
Afa/u/s, Kd/a, etc. it is a positi\'e categorv distinct from 
the Atz/ian and does not inhere in anything else. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, criticise the 
above inferences as intrinsicall\' defectit'e and incapable 

Alallinatha comnicntinij on the text — apt iilwiK sas'ydpi tajoh 

spdijacab(bdhrtikci!fipa!ii\g,i!b siddhih (TR., pp. 136-157) .says— 

svamate vdyoh spdrc.malve'pi uucesHzo bbutrdhd-A. 136. 

TC, Pratyaksa. p. 645; Ny.iyasara ol Aladhavadeva, pp. 
i66-I3’o. 

n ' p_ ^29. 

’'"PPBha, pp. 328-329. 

"M-Candall, pp, 329-330. 

VP., VII. ii. 28; VV., VII. ii. 28. 
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of leading to a conclusion. They adduce a counter- 
argument in support of their own doctrine. The more 
important point bearing on the cpestion, from their 
angle of \dsion, relates to the recognition and function 
of what is technically known as a srar/lpa-sawbandbd''^ '- 
in neo-logical literature (AT/'iw-Ajpv/). They hold 
that a relation or ahhdva, of which the pratiyogJ and the 
aiuiyogl are capable of direct perception, is itself capable 
of such perception. ^Vn illustration of this is found in 
the case of absolute non-existence, sav, of a jar on a 
particular spot perceptible to the senses. In the case 
under consideration the svanlpa-saiiibLindlki referred to 
above is known as vkesamtd (or vifesya-ricisana-hljara). 
The non-recognition of the svanlpa of a categmv as 
capable of being conceived as a relation in the ancient 
literature was responsible, the Naiyayikas allege, for the 
peculiar view of the Vaicesikas. 

5 . Pakd {chemical actioii) 

Nyaya holds that an object is naturally porous, 

^'^It has been defined as “Sawhandhilntjrena vk’staprattlija- 
nandjogyaivamP meaning, that it is a relation which must be held 
to exist in a case whe’-e a determinate knowledge {t icistapmtili) 
could not have been effected bv anv other lelation (namely, samardya 
and samyogd). In other words, this relation must be either the 
subject Itself {anuyogtii) or predicate itself (prafiyogin) of the said 
judgment {annyogipratiyog yanyatarasvarftpah sambandharir- ;ab). For 
example, take the judgment '' ghatam jdndmi'' wherein there are 
three factors: (p) ghata — the object of knowledge, (b) the knowledge 
which has ghdta as its object, and (c) knower, the substrate of the 
knowledge, represented bv the verbal termination V/./h’. Between 
b and c there is samavdya relation; for knowledge is the attribute 
of the individual self. But there must be some sort of relation 
between a and b also, in order that this very judgment rather than 
any other, e.g. patum idnami, might arise. But the rel.ition cannot 
be samavdya, because the attribute jiidnu belongs to the self and not 
to the ghata. Nor can it be samyoga, for this relation holds only 
between drayyas. FJence, the only possible determining cause, 
nydmaka, of this judgment 's the ghatan nriipa it=elf, conceived as 
a relation. This is what is known as svanlpasambandba. Also vide 
TC., Pratyaksa, p. 646. 
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and tdijdSd particles can vert" well enter into an object 
and pr(')duce chemical changes both in and out; so 
that, the chemical action takes place in an object as a 
whole without destroving the object into its constituent 
pdrdWdijds. This view of the Naitahdkas is known as 
Vitlhirdpdkd. 

Vaicesika, on the other liand, is of opinion that it 
is impossible for the taijasa particles to come in contact 
with each and every part of an object unless that object 
is reduced to its constituent pdi'dii/anits. Hence, the 
chemical action takes place in the pdradhlnns alone and 
not in the PJ/hdrd as the Naiyayikas think. Hence, it 
is called Plliipakaviiddk''* 

6. Duration oj Karn/an 

According to Nyaya, karman (motion) is some- 
times destroyed by the destruction of the substratum 
and sometimes by the subsequent conjunction; and 
hence, considering the various causes that lead to 
karman, it is clear that a karman exists for three or four 
moments only. 

Vaicesika, on the other hand, considers that some- 
times the duration of karman is eycn seven moments. 
Thus when a pot is thrown into fire, there is produced 
a karman in the paramdnns which had produced the 
dryannkas of that pot; then the disjunction between the 
pararndnns producing dryannkas takes place; then there is 
the destruction of the conjunction; then the destruction 
of the dvyannka follo_wcd by the disjunction between the 
pararndnns and the Akaar, then there is the destruction of 
the conjunction existing between Akdca and pararndnns-, 
then there is the subsequent conjunction of the 
paramdnns; and then there is the destruction of the 
karman. 

But v'hen the I ihhdgaja- f ibbdga (disjunction caused 
by another disjunction) is produced simultaneously 

By P/7// we mean a paramanu. 
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with the destruction oi the substance then the 
duration of the karnian is only six momentsd''^ 

7. llL'tvdhhdsa 

Nvava believes in live kinds of hetidblidsci, namclv, 
asiddhci, virnddlkt^ aihiikdatikcu prakai'iinasaina and 
kdldrycirdpiidistcr, and accordin^ylv, believes in the live 
conditions necessarv for a yootl beta-, namely, paksasat- 
trd, SdpdksiiSc/fti'c/, vipuksds.ittrj^ asatprotipdksatvd and 
dbddhifdtvd. Vaicesika holds that there are onlv three 
hcli'dbbdsds, namclv, rh'iuldhd asiddlki and sdudiduhd, 
as is said “I 'ir!iddlMsiddlhdSdudi;dclbd/)!dliihdcuii kdeydpo- 
’bravlf-, and according!}’, there arc only three conditions 
of a good betn, namelv, pdksasdftrd^ sdpaksdsattvd and 
vipdksdsattvd. Sometimes, they make out the fourth 
beti'dbbdsd, name!}’, anddbyavdsitd from the above state- 
ment. 


8. \ Pgdkhvd-sdwskdrd {]'eiodt)) 

Nvaya considers that since the beginning of the 
discharging of an arrow from the bow up to the hitting 
of the mark there are several vegds and several kaniidns. 
That is, the first regd produced in the arrow is due to 
motion; that vega produces another motion which, in 
its turn, produces another rggi and so on till the arrow 
reaches the mark. Vaiyesika, on the other hand, holds 
that there is only one i\gd throughout. In other words, 
the first motion is produced in the arrow by the 
impulsion (gioddiui') which produces velocity, and 
this velocity produces a series of motion in succession 
till the arrow reaches the mark. There is no need in 
believing in more than one regd like the series of kannan 
in succession; tor, it will be a case of gdiirava' ’’ only. 

'' • PRM, p. 42. 

’--■PD, p, 25. 

vu, V. i. 17; P- 152- 
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9. Sakhandopadhi 

The Ne\v School of Nyava believes in a particular 
kind of dbarwa called sakhandopadhi as quite distinct 
from the recognised seven categories of the Vaicesika. 
The sakhandopadhi form of dhanna is to be had in two 
wavs: — (i) That dhanna which is alwavs and necessarily 
apprehended through something else is called sakhan- 
dopadhi. As for instance, the dlkirnias-prafiyogitd, annyogitd, 
adharata, ddheyatil etc. are apprehended f)nly through 
pratiyogitdtva, annyogitatva^ adharatatra, adheyafati'a etc. 
respectively and not alone. Hence, the dharn/as-prati- 
yogitd etc. are known as sakhandopadhis. (2) Again, 
that dhanna also, which is the outcome of several 
things {padarthas), is called sakhandopadhi. In the instance, 
‘ the mountain is smoky; because, it is fiery,’ the 
probans (possessing fire) also belongs to a hot piece 
of iron where there is no smoke. Hence, the argument 
is fallacious and is classed under the sddharana type of 
faUaev. This sddharana is an outcome of several 
padarthas-, hence, it is a case of sakhandopadhi, and, as 
such, is apprehended through something else. Again, 
in the instance, ‘ Sound is non-eternal; as, it possesses 
soundness,’ there is the fallacy of asddhdrana. This 
asddhdranatva also, similarly, is a case of sakhandopadhi . 
Hence, according to N\aya this is given a separate 
place. 

Vaipesika, on the other hand, thinks that it can 
be easily included under some of the alreadv recognised 
seven categories. Thus, pratiyogitJ, for instance, is 
nothing but the prafiyop itself It can be also of the 
nature of ahhdra itself. Thus the pratiyogitJ belonging 
to the ghata (jar) is sometimes of the nature of yyhafa 
itself, or sometimes of the nature ghafafrajati, or some- 
times ol the form ok ghatabhara. Similarlv, in the case 
of the sddharana kind of fallacv given above the dhanna- 
sddhdra.na.tva is of the nature of contact. In the case of 
the asddhdrana tallacv, the dhanna is of the nature of 
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cihdatva-jati^ In this wav, it is seen that the sakhan- 
kipddhi is not a separate entitv at all.’''" 

lo. \'ihh&ioid-\^ibhdga 

According to the Vaiccsikas disjunction is of three 
kinds, and disjunction caused bv disjunction {j'ibJjcvg’ju- 
■ 'ddjjgtt) is one ot these. This vanetv of disjunction, 
in its turn, is of two kinds: one — the dis|unction of cause 
and non-cause due to the disjunction of cause alone 
{kJiwjawdtm-vibhdgdt kdi\’.:;dkd!\-!u-t7bbdgdb) and thic other 
— the disjunction (jf ctfect and n<)n-ctlect produced bv 
ilw disjunction of cause and non-cause {kdrtUjdkdrLtnd- 
I'lbidgat kdrydkdi'yiU'ihhdT^dy). The tormcr may be illus- 
trated as the disjunction e.visting between kapaki (halt of 
a pot) and Akdca (not related as cause and efiect) due 
to the disjunction between the two-halves of a pot — 
kdpdljs — which arc its (p'>t’s) cause. I'he latter may be 
illustrated as the disjunction of the hand and the tree 
followed bv that of the body and the tree caused bt' the 
disjunction of the ringer and the tree.’''' 

The disjunction in both the cases is, no doubt, 
brought about bv motican pnaduced in the kdpdLi and 
the ringer. In the latter case, however, as the motion 
thus produced rests in the ringer while the disjunction 
is in the hand or in the body, it is called a case of 
lyadbikardUd; so that, this motion cannot be the 
cause of the disjunction existing between the body and 
the tree. No motion cun be attributed to a composite 
unless it inheres in all the constituents of that composite, 
klcnce, it is held that the disjunction of the eftect (e.g. 
hand and body) and the non-effect in the latter 
instance, is produced by the disjunction ot the cause 
le.g. ringer) and the non-cause (e.g. tree) and not by 
anv motion.’"" In this wav, the necessity ot disjunction 

’"“Setu., pp. 102-103. 

VU., VIl. ii. 10. 

VU., VII. ii. 10; NM., pp. 558-59; PPHha. and Kandull., pp. 
151-164. 
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caused by another disjunction {i^ihhdgLija-rihha'za') is 
established by the Vaicesikas. 

The Naiyavikas, on the other hand, do not see ant- 
necessity in accepting the above view. They hold that 
the very motion which separates the finger from the 
tree and inheres in the former (e.g. linger) is itself 
capable of destroying the indirect conjunctions existing 
between the hand and the tree and also that which exists 
between the body and the tree.'"’ 

It should not be held here that if the same motion 
be believed to cause the disjunction of the body from the 
tree, then there is the danger of its lasting for a longer 
period or becoming eternal if it is found in any eternal 
substance; for, a motion is always destroyed by the 
subsequent conjunction which is possible here by the 
conjunction caused by this very motion between the 
body and the Akdau There is nothing to prevent the 
motion to produce the conjunction after destroying it 
in connection with something else; just as the same 
heat-contact which destroys the attributes of an earthly 
object bv the chemical action is also capable of producing 
the same. On these grounds the necessity of the dis- 
junction caused by another disjunction is rejected by the 
N'aiyayikas.'"^ 

II. Did fra 

Vaiccsika is of opinion that the qualities dritng 
fritViJ etc. arc produced bv the apek .ulbiuldiH which is 
a kind of mental necessity giving rise to the notion of 
number and which is expressed bv the proposition 

’ The author of Up.isk.lr.i on \'S., \'I[. i.6 urrnhutes this 
view to Bhfis.irvain.i, one of the most f.inious orthodox writers 
nf the niidcHe apes. But this view is not found in this Nhiiya- 
sara which is the only work ot his known to us so far. This 
suppests that there mipht be some other work of his which is 
still undiscovered. 

Ni\I., pp. 5 ':9-6 ci. 
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‘this is one, this is one’ etc. The process of the origin 
of one of these qualities is described as follows: — 

First, there is the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object, that is, each of the two pots, for instance; 
then there is the cognition of the generality of ekatva 
(ekcitvcisamanjadhlby, then there is the apeksahuddbi which 
conveys the thought of ekiitra in each of the two objects 
in the form of ‘this is one’, ‘this is one’; then the 
dvitva is produced by the combination of the two 
separate ekatvas:^'' 

But Nyaya is of opinion that the iipeksahuddhi 
does not produce the dvitra etc. but only manifests 
{jfidpyate or vyanjjdfe ) it.’'"‘ 

12. Ajasamyr>gd betn-etn I bhbus 

Relation {sdnibaudha') is of two kinds: inlierencc 
{^Sdiiidvdya') and an ordinary relation in the form of 
the combination of two or more separated substances 
{sdmyogd'). The former exists between such inscp.u'- 
able pairs which are related as (i) supporter {cJdbJrd) 
and supported (Jr//h)v/), (2) as effect aiul cause, and (3) 
as non-effect and non-cause. •' ’ d'he latter, on the other 
hand, is possible between such separated pairs of which 
(i) either one or both possess separate motion 
{prtJ.higgdindiui). as in the case of eternal substances 
and also of which (2) either one or both are 
separately related as supporter and supported 
being mutually exclusive, as in the case ot non- 
eternal substances.’"’ ^Vmongst the eternal subs- 
tances, the condition laid down above is possible either 
between atomic substances themselves or bcLWcen one 
or more atomic and the ubiejuitous substances. 
No third alternative is possible. 

JAy p. 58; KV, p. 200; KR, pp. 68-69. 

’’’‘KV, p. 200; KR, np. 68-69. 

’‘’’PPBha., p. 324. 

ii-.u ppBh;-;.^ p. 141; Vvom., p. 495; KanclalT, p. 150. 
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^\s it is essentia] to have the combination between 
two or more separated things, eternal conjunction 
{ajasdii/'ionci) between two or more ubiquitous forms is 
not possible. Moreover, as the relation necessitates 
the presence of the capacitv of combining and separat- 
ing themselves, which, again, indicates that there must 
be motion either in one or both of the combining subs- 
tances, the \"aicesikas consider it impossible to hold any 
relation between the ubiepitous substances.' ''' 

The Naivavikas, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that there is some sort of conjunction between the 
ubiquitous substances also. They adduce the argument 
that all-pervading substances have undoubtedly got con- 
junction with limited substances {/ailrfas) through 
which thev themselves come to ]?ossess mutual com- 
bination. And this mutual combination is known as 

aicisjamiiii."'' 

13. Ab///re rjj-' the At ///an in the state 
of I/beriit/oi! 

It is a well-known tact that there is a difference of 
opinion as to the presence of bliss in the liberated 
Alt/z/an between the schools of Nyaya and Vaiccsika. 
As this topic has been dealt with at great length in 
Clhaptcr XI of this book, it is not treated here. 

14 . ^-Irtha 

Nb aya uses the term arlba in the sense of ^^a/idha, 
rasa, r/lpa, sparca and cabdap '' which are varieties 
of qualities (y/per), while Vaiccsika understands b\- it 
all the e////as as well as d/'aryas and kar/z/ans?""' 

' Xpom., p. "iou T.tr., II. i. p. jci. 

'‘'Vyom., p. j^j; Kandal], p. 150. 

XS, I. i. 14. 

’■''The catcjpviL-;. ot si'M/inyo, i/rt-Si;, stiwo’'i 7 ya (and abhara'i are 
excluded from the scope of this technical dcsTmation, VS, VIII. 
ii. 5. 
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15. Number of relations in drairins^ inference 

Vaiccsika holds that inference is drawn through one 
of the five relations, namely, kdrya, karana, sciwynoj^ virodbt 
and saniavdyl. That is, an inference is drawn sometimes 
through the linga in the form of karya-, as for example, 
from the perception of smoke or light we infer the 
existence of fire; sometimes through the Iiiiga in the 
form of kdraniv, as for instance, the inference of sound 
from the particular kind of contact of a stick with a 
drum bv a dcaf-man; sometimes, again, through the 
linga in the form of sa/nyogJ', as for example, the inference 
()f the organ of touch {trak) from the perception of the 
body connected with it; sometimes, again, inference 
proceeds from a contradictory ('tr an antagtanistic object; 
as for instance, the inference of the presence of a 
mungoose hideien behind the bush etc. at the sight of 
a furious snake; and lastly, inference results from 
having sainardyin as the mark; as tor instance, the 
inference of the existence of tejas in water from tlie heat 
present in water.’"' 

Nyava, on the other hand, thinks that the classi- 
fication'''- of saiiihandhas as given in the \hiiccsika 
works is entirely useless; for, by the use of the single 
term sanihandbin all others can be understood.'" 

16. The generalities of Suknn/dratra and Karkacatra 

Nyava holds that the generality of tenderness 
{snkiimdratva') is ejuire separate from that of the hardness 
{karkacatra'). Thee' inhere in conjunction {sawyngd) 
which itself inheres in earth alone, while Vaicesika 

VU, VV, on VS, IX. ii. I. 

This sQtra 's read bv Vacaspati Mi^ra as tollows; ^'Isjedniu 
kdrya//! kdrana//i sa/z/bandhyekdrlbaia/iJardyi vrodbi ati laingikar/:. 
.\nd he divides it into ioxxr—yaaa I'aicesikash catusprakdrah etc.. 
Tat., p. 164. 

Ibid. 
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thinks that they inhere in touch {spared) and not in 
the conjunction.”^ 

17. Keligion 

The Naiyayikas are the devotees of Civa, while 
the Vaicesikas are the worshippers of Mahecvara}''^ or 
Vactipatiy^ 

18. Ormnisni 

o 

Raghunatha Pandita says that there are two kinds 
of physical organism: viviparous ( yonija ) and non- 
viviparous {ajonijd). The former is further subdivided 
into jardjuja and oviparous {andaid). He further adds 
that the itdbhijja class of organism which the Vaicesikas 
include under the non-viviparous is not recognised as 
an organism at all by the Naiyayikas.”' 

But this seems to be only a partial view; for 
Pracastapada does not include the udbhijjc! class under 
the non-viviparous. Its being a physical organism is 
itself denied by Pracastapada who includes it under the 
immoveable {sfbdvard) type of visajad''^ 

1 9 . Dream- Cognitm 

According to Nyaya dream-cognition is both 
true and false. If it is produced from merits then it is 
true and if from demerits then it is included under 
erroneous cognition. But according to Vaigesikas it is 
always a variety of false knowledge {^avidjd)d~^ 


‘ ‘ PRM., p. 32. 

' V:de the last verse of the Pragastapadabhasya. 
Gnnaratna on SDS., p. 51. 

PRM., p. 21. 

ITS ppBha., p. 28. 

PRAI., p. 34; PPBha., p. 172; AUS, Vol. V., pp. 278-280. 
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VII 

PROBLEM OF MATTER IN 
NYAYA-VAICESIKA 

The universe appears to us a complexity of contra- 
dictions — unity and diversity, passivity and activity, 
perfection and limitation, and so on. Each and every 
philosopher has to face these contradictory principles 
and has to give his own solution for each and every 
problem of the universe. After an enquiry into the 
nature of these, it is tound that the uni\'ctse may be 
divided under two distinct heads — mental and extra- 
mental, or in the terms of Indian thought, Cetcuui and 
Jada. Philosophical studies, which aim at explaining 
things, as they exist, cannot neglect either side. Even 
the Bhautika Materialistic Realism has to accept the 
cetana aspect in some form or other. 

The extramental side represents the material world 
mostly, which is produced out of matter and its pro- 
ducts. Matter and its forms occupy our attention at 
the very first stage of production (.'W'//). A e know 
tliat attempts have been made by thinkers to explain 
the essence and function ot nnittcr trcjm time to time, 
but the explanations till now supplied arc of a divergent 
character and not adequate in all cases. 

The jada aspect of the universe represents the 
objective world; and it is with this that the Realistic 
thought has mainly to do. Hence, the problem of 
matter forms one of the most vital problems of the 
Realistic thought. 

It is an admitted fact that the definition of 'Matter 
has varied with every philosopher in the W est and 
there does not appear any common solution of the 
problem, as is clear from the following: “The idea 
of matter, which plays so large a part in materialistic 
thinking, has neither met with such general acceptance 
nor admits of such certain proof as to take rank, 


I 
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without further discussion, as a firm and adequate 
foundation for our direct conscious experience. The 
conflict bct\Aeen the mechanical and dynamical \iews 
of nature is not vet over and the latter eliminates the 
idea of matter altogether. That is, the mechanist 
defines the atoms as Material extended particles; his 
opponent makes them centres of force, unextended 
points of reference, for the effects of force. 

But the case of Indian philosophv is altogether 
diff erent. The problem of matter, like all other problems 
of thought, Itas been discussed and final solutions have 
been arric'ed at in different wavs according; to the 
different outlooks and aims of the different systems 
of thought, di-11 the details are found worked out there. 
Beginning with the grossest form ot matter we gradually 
enter into its subtle forms by slow degrees. The joint- 
system, with which we arc concerned, deals with all the 
forms of gross matter in the most natural wav so as to 
satisfv the common-sense of man and be in agreement 
with the actual reality and the conventions of the 
external world {ijdvahJra and pratlfi). But at the same 
time it talks of paran/dnns and dryitnnhas also which 
shows that the system deals with co'cn those forms of 
matter which are beyond the scope of ernnmon-sense 
view. 

Like almost all other Realistic schools, Nvava- 
\Ticesika attaches much more importance to matter. 
The only non-material entity here is the ^dt/nau which 
alone is conscious. All the rest arc jada and 
represent the various phases of matter. Matter alone 
manifests the consciousness which is a dlkir/uj of the 
At/nan. Hence, we may say that as far as the objective 
world is concerned the place of matter, in Nvilva- 
Vaiccsika, is as important as that of the Atwan. But 
at the same time we should remember tliat the cetana 
aspect is in no way less important. 

iSftipoK*., pp. ]2;:-i20 
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VIII 

MATTER AND SPIRIT 

W’e have seen above the importance of the sensible 
world under Realism. It is also a fact that even laving 
full stress on the non-conscious aspect of the phvsical 
world, the Realistic thought cannot neglect the sub- 
jective aspect of it, namelv, the Atnhvt. Bv non- 
conscious aspect of the world we understand all that 
is included under jada, which is entirelv free from 
consciousness. Thus ‘ Matter as used in the present 
work, may be defined as that which is other than the 
substratum of Jmna and possesses or has the capacity 
to possess an attribute {jildriadh/karandtiriktatre sati 
,yajavcit). This excludes the spirit [AtWini) and includes 
all other draryas recognised by Nyaya and Vaicesika. 

Both these aspects are essential for explaining 
phenomena. According to Nyava and Vaicesika both 
matter and spirit as defined above are equally eternal. 
None of these two depends upon the other for its 
existence. But there is a peculiar relation between the 
two in so far as the existence of one is manifested 
through the help of the (tther. Thus we find that there 
is a sort of intimate relation, something like causal 
sequence, between our thoughts and the external 
realities. That there are thoughts of the external 
world in our mind is proved bv our worldly usages 
{vjavaljdra'). Now, it mav be asked as to what is the 
substratum of these thoughts: thoughts being attributes 
must have a substratum to inhere in. The material 
substances cannot be the desired substratum; so that, 
it must be S(nucthing other than material. Thus the 
inferred substratum which possesses these thoughts 
is known as the spirit or , Xt/nan. Again, the Divine 
existence is also proved by the necessity of imparting 
motion to the ultimate particles for grouping together 
during the Pra/aya so as to form the cosmic world. In 
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these ways matter manifests spirit. Again, there can 
be no thought without the existence of the external 
reality, nor can there be any Divine Will to help the 
production of the cosmic order if there be no matter 
in some form or other. Hence, directly or indirectly 
it is through the spirit that the existence of the 
external world is manifested. 

It will not be out of place here to refer to the views 
which deny consciousness in the Af/i/un but affirm it 
in the physical organism, the vital airs, the sense-organs, 
the AI(7)!as, or the para mams taken collectively or 
separately. But it will be seen that all these views are 
untenable. 

Thus, it is well-known that the physical organism, 
though constantly in a state of flux, continues to persist 
for a time even after death, but witliout any conscious- 
ness. If consciousness were the normal function of 
the organism as such, there is no reason whv it should 
disappear e\-en when the organism of which it is believed 
to be a quality persists. For it is observed that cjuali- 
ties and substances continue together as mutually 
related. Then again, the fact of recognition {pratya- 
bhijna), which implies the c(a-ordination of two moments 
in temporal sequence on the basis of a persistent unity, 
coupled with tlic fact that the nature of the organism 
is always changing, indicates that there must be an 
eternal substance distinct from the body as known to 
us in which consciousness may inhere as its inalienable 
property. The assumption of consciousness in matter 
would lead to an absurd logical position. It may be 
held to belong to the ultimate constituents of matter 
(either severally or collectively) or to the material 
pioduct. In the first alternative of the former case 
there would be as many consciousnesses as there are 
particles in an organism, and this would make life 
impossible, for the simple reason that the several un- 
related or discordant consciousnesses could not lead to 
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a harmony of effect. In the second alternative there 
would be no ground for differentiating one group- 
particles (e.g. living organism) from another (e.g. a 
piece of stone). The latter case, which presupposes 
organisation, would involve the pre-existence of con- 
sciousness and life in the particles concerned, because 
what is absent in the cause cannot appear in the effect. 
And the difficulties in consequence of this position 
would be the same as those to which reference has 
already been made. 

In like manner, consciousness cannot be the 
attribute of the sense-organs. In the same manner, 
Alc/ms also cannot be the seat of consciousness, unless 
we hold it to be all-pervading and presuppose the exis- 
tence of an eternal kamna distinct from it, in which case, 
the difference between the Atman and the Manas will 
be only a verbal one. 

Such an Atman is different from ‘ matter^ But 
without the help of the latter its own existence cannot 
be easilv proved. The nature and operation of the 
Atman arc also known through ‘Matter’ alone. Although 
these two are opposite entities vet thev co-(jperate in 
such a harmonious manner that out life and the deal- 
ings of the world become quite smooth. 

The relation between ‘Matter’ and the Atman is 
vjang ya-ryanjakabhava', so that, the harmony of the 
samsdrajdtrd under the influence of adrsta becomes 
possible. But it mav be asked; When did this relation 
begin? To this it mav be said that the samsdra is believed 
to be beginningless and the primary elements, out of 
which the products of the objective world are formed, 
are eternal. The Altman also is eternal. Similar is 
the case with Manas which brings about the relation 
between the two. Under the circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to fix the time of the beginning of the relation 
(for the purpose of experiencing pleasure and pain) 
between the Atman and the Matter. 
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IX 

DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 
OF MATTER 

The present work deals with the problem of 
‘ Matter ’ conceived as x\ox\-cetana, that is, as a substance 
in which consciousness and other allied psychic qualities 
do not inhere. The following table will show the 
various divisions and subdivisions of matter as under- 
stood above, and followed in the nresent work. 

J 1. 

MATTER 

L 

I ^ ----- - - I 

Eternal Non-eternal (Madhyama- 

Parimana) 

Atomic Ubiquitous Riipin Ariipin 

I I > 

I i Air 


Bhautika Non- Bhautika 

1 bhautika I 

Non- Rasavat 
bhautika 1 

Arasavat 

1 

1 1 _ 1 

Manas Akaga 

1 

i 

1 1 

Fire 

1 i. 1 

Rupin Arupin Kaia 

Airy Paramanu 

i i 

Dik Sagandha 

1 

. _____ 

Nirgandha 

1 


Earth 

Water 

Rasavat 

^ 1 

1 

Arasavat 



Fiery Paramanu 


Sagandha 
Earthly Paramanu 


Nirgandha 
Watery Paramanu 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL TREATMENT OF MATTER 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been shown in the previous chapter that belief 
in the existence of the objective world is indispensable 
for Realism, Now, when we come to studv the nature 
of this objective world in all its aspects we tind that 
it cannot exist without the help of a conscious clement. 
In every kind of product, whether individual or collec- 
tive, the necessity of a conscious agent cannot be 
gainsaid. This conscious active element is either the 
JJvdtmcin or the Parawat/z/an. The remaining factors 
contributing to the origin of the world are, as a matter 
of course, unconscious elements, comprising eight forms 
of matter (five atomic and three ubiquitous in nature) 
and their qualities. IMatter, in its atomic or discrete 
form, consists of (i) four productive elements (hh/ltas) 
which enter into the composition of the world and (2) 
mind {/zianas) which, conceived as an eternal substance 
and associated with the individual self (jhdfmrzi), helps 
in the organisation of the productive matter into struc- 
tures capable of experiencing pleasure and pain under 
the stress of moral necessity and retributive justice. 
The other form of matter which is looked upon as a 
continuum (being substantive in character) is the eternal 
background of the creative process (viz. time or Kd/a 
and space or ^Adra^) and of the relative position involved 
therein (viz. D/d). 

' Sarvesam samyoginam mfirtadraiydnamakfcah samano deca eka 
adhara itjarthah iha tn sanesamddhdra ityucyatc — Kandali, p. 22. 
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The nature and characteristics of the Atman are 
described at length in Chapter XI of this book. The 
following pages are, therefore, devoted to a considera- 
tion of the various forms of matter as mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 


II 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL THE 
FORMS OF PREDICABLE EXISTENCE 

Before we proceed to study in detail the general 
character of matter it would be well to have, if possible, 
a clear idea from the Vaiccsika point of view of the 
properties which characterise everv form of existence, 
material or immaterial. It is held that everything 
having an existence must have a nature of its own by 
virtue of which it is said to exist {astifvaY and which 
constitutes so to say its self-identity. But existence, 
to have any meaning at all, presupposes knowledge 
in which it is revealed ( jneyatra ) and language in which 
it finds an expression {abbidheyatva),^ and rice versa. To 
a realist what can be known or spoken of cannot but 
have an existence of its own. Really speaking, the 
existence of a thing and its knowablc and predicable 
character are • o-existent in nature. 

Ill 

SLMILAR CHARACTERISTICS OF MATTER 

It has already been pointed out that according to 
Nyaya-Maicesika the self forms the basis of psychic life; 
so that, consciousness, will and other qualities, which 

The same idea is expressed by Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadna — 
Adbaracaktih pratbar/ia sarrasamy'ininam mala — KltHa 3, Verse 4, 
p. 279. 

- Kandali, p. 16. 

' PPBha., p. 16. 
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mark psychic existence, are held to be its attributes/ 
Viewed in this light matter is what may be described 
as intrinsically unconscious and essentially substantive 
{dravyd)} On further analysis, a number of other 
properties will be found to pertain to the different 
forms of matter in common. Of these, the most impor- 
tant seem to be inherent causality (that is, capable of 
generating an effect within itself as its cause — svdtnianyd- 
rambhakatvii), an individual character in each of its 
ultimate forms which arc eternal (LintyavicesLivattvci) and 
in its emergent aspect incapability of being destroyed, 
as an effect, by the cause concerned (kdrycikdnujdriroclbi)^ 

The above mentioned characteristics arc in com- 
mon with the self. Hence, for the facility of finding 
out the similarities and dissimilarities of matter its 
eight forms may be grouped under two broad heads, 
viz. hlkuitikc! and VLon-bhcniiikd. Each of these is sub- 
divided into two groups again, viz. atomic (e.g. earth, 
water, tejas and air" in the former and Miums in the 
latter) and ubiquitous (e.g. Akdad in the former and 
Kdhi and Dik in the latter). 

Now, more important characteristics of each of 
these are given below: 

As regards earth {prthvl) it is found th.at it has 
motion {kriyd)' which generates velocity (/'tg'i/);' ' so 
that, when any earthly object, an arrow for instance, 
moves on it continues to move only because it posses- 
ses y'elocitv which helps the existence of motion in 
that object for a certain length of time according to the 
strength of the impetus imparted to that object. But 
when that strength is exhausted the arroyv does not 

' PPBha., p. -JO. 

' PPBha., p. 20. 

'"PPBha., p. 20; Kandali, p. 21. 

■ PPBha., p. Z2. 

« PPBha., p. 22. 

“ VS., V. ii. 1; PPBha., p. 21. 

VS., V. i. 17; PPBha., p. 21. 
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move forward but falls down. This falling down of 
the arrow shows that it possesses weight {gurntvay^ 
which is the necessary condition of the falling of the 
arrow. Hence, falling down {patanay^ is also one of 
the characteristics of earth. 

Earth is by its very nature solid. But under 
certain conditions when it comes in contact with heat 
it is reduced to atoms {pamwanns) wherein a certain 
attribute called liquidity {dravcitva') is produced.^" 

Earthly particles produce a sense-organ through 
which they themselves (through the law of affinity), in 
the form of an object, become manifest.'^ 

W ater {jala ) possesses all the characteristics noted 
above^' with only this difference that the liquidity 
possessed by it is natural.”’ 

Tejas also possesses all the characteristics in 
common with earth and water'' except weight,' ‘ due to 
the absence of which the hiijasa particles do not naturally 
fall down. They always move upwards.”’ The liquid- 
ity present in it, as revealed in molten gold, 2'' is not 
intrinsic.-' 

Coming to air ii'djii) it is found that it possesses 
oblique or transversal motion but no 

“ VS., V. i. 18; PPBha., p. 24; KV., p. 37. 

‘-’Ky.,p. 37. 

VS., n. i. 6-7; PPBha., p. 25. 

’n^S., VIII. ii. 5; PPBha., p. 22. 

‘"’VS., V i. 18; V. ii. 12; PPBhii., pp. 21-22, 24. 

PPBh.i., p. 25. 

PPBha., pp. 21-22, 24-25. 

PPBha., p. 24. 

VS., V. ii. 13. 

According to Nva\-a-Vai5esika gold is considered to be a 
faijasa object, because its iiquidit;' is not destroyed however strong 
heat may be applied to it, which characteristic is not, however, 
found in any other substance. 

PPBha., p. 25. 

VS., V. ii. 13. 
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weight.^’ It does not, therefore, naturally come down, 
and consequently, there is nothing to check its move- 
ment which ever continues to get impetus from the 
velocity the air possesses."^ Hence, air is said to be 
always in motion {satatagati'). Amongst the hhantikcis it 
has the swiftest motion. 

Each of these four substances has got two forms — 
one eternal in the form ol para/i/dnits and the other non- 
eternal as products {kdryadruv^ds). These products 
are non-existent before their production and also after 
their destruction. Prior to the production and after 
destruction all these four substances have a permanent 
form. Out of this permanent form cycry time a fresh 
production is made. This is at the root of the theory 
of Arai/ibhakir' expounded b_\' Xt aya and Vaicesika. 

The last hhaittika substance is the Akdcar" Tltc 
only point it has in common with tlic other hhiintikiis is 
that it provides a sense-organ through wliich alone its 
own property can be reyealed.'' Like the other 
ubiquitous forms of matter it is also all-pervasive and 
constitutes a basic principle or creation.- ' 

Amongst the now-hhantikuS we have Manas which 
is atomic and possesses motion and velocity-' like all 
the non-ubiquitous forms r>f bKintika matter, wiih this 
difference that its motion is the quickest of all. 

Time (Kd/a) and what may be described as the 
background of relative position (D/k) are recognised 
to be at the bottom' " of the entirc cosmic order in 
which aspect they agree with the Mkdaa/'^ 


PPChfi., p. 

24. 

"^PPBha., p. 

21. 

= 'PPBha., p. 

24. 

’’’ PPBha., p. 

2 2 . 

■’■PPBha., p. 

22. 

PPBha., p. 

22. 

-PPBha., p. 

21; 

PPBha., p. 

22. 

•‘PPBha., p. 

22. 
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These are the more important points of similarities 
in the various forms of matter. 

IV 

EXISTENCE OE ATOMIC AND ALL-PERVASIVE 
DIMENSIONS PROVED 

Whenever anything is not directly perceived doubts 
are felt about its very existence. Both the atomic and 
the all-pervasive dimensions mentioned in the previous 
section are not perceptible through our physical senses. 
Hence, arguments have to be adduced to prove their 
existence. 

Following very closely the common-sense view 
Nyaya-Vai^esika hnds that there are three possible 
dimensions, namely, the smallest, the largest and the 
intermediate. It is a fact that a product before its creation 
and after its destruction has no existence of anv kind. 
But this does not mean that nothing pre-exists and 
that production takes place out ot void. Nor does 
it mean that the destruction of the product means an 
absolute negation of the entire substance. According 
to Nyaya and Vai^esika, therefore, every product is a 
fresh one which in no form exists before and after. It is 
believed that there is an ultimate substance or series of 
substances out of which through the operation of causal 
and instrumental agencies an object is produced. 
This ultimate substance consists of indivisible particles, 
called para/ndms. These particles, being incapable of 
further analysis, are held to be eternal and represent the 
smallest fraction of creative substance. It is not pos- 
sible for the process of destruction to continue ad 
injinitiiw, for, they hold that inasmuch as c\-ery material 
product would consist of an equally endless number of 
constituents there would be no difference of dimen- 
sion amongst the various products. But that there is 
such a difference cannot be denied. Hence, it is 
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necessary to hold that the process of destruction stops 
at a certain definite stage which, being incapable of 
further division, is eternal. Besides, there is also the 
dganm ‘ anoranijan ’ etc. to support the above view. 

This is about the atomic nature of the bhantika 
type of ultimate and eternal particles. There is another 
non-bbcintika substance which also possesses atomic 
nature. Just as it is essential to have an instrumental 
cause {k.arand) to produce an external object, so it is 
necessary to have an internal instrumental cause for 
the genesis of cognition, desire, etc., which are psvchic 
products. This internal instrumental cause, called 
Manas, cannot be of an intermediate dimension, as it 
would make it composed of parts and consequentlv, 
non-eternal. In the latter alternative, the creation and 
destruction, times without number, of an intinitc 
number of Manas, to account for psychic phenomena, 
would have to be posited, which would naturally 
involve logical absurdities of a complex nature, it is 
through the help of this Manas that organism, capable 
of experiencing pleasure and pain under the demands 
of moral justice, is formed. This mind-substance can- 
not but be atomic, as otherwise, no knowledge would 
possibly arise, or if it arises at all, there would be 
simultaneity in it, which is inconsistent with the records 
of human experiences. States of consciousness, 
however quick they may be, appear only in succession, 
which is not in any other way possible. Hence, it is 
necessarv that the nature of Manas must be atomic. 

The very fact that creation exists implies that there 
must be some necessary conditions to form its back- 
ground. These conditions cannot but be ubiquitous 
and eternal in nature. Hence, time, space and that 
which may be described as the relative position {Dili) 
have been accepted as all-pervasive 



CHAPTER III 

ETERNITY AND MATTER— ATOMIC 
A 

BHAUTIKA MATTER 

After the general treatment of matter we proceed 
to deal with each (_)f the forms of matter in detail. 
Proceeding in the order in which the forms arc classified 
above the hhaiitika form of atomic m.itrer is taken first 
for detailed study. 

1 

paramanu 

I. Defined and existence proved 

Porauhlnu has been dclincd as the ultimate particle 
ot each of the four Mabdh/jntas. Sucli a particle is 
necessarily supersensuous, and as such, its existence is 
sometimes questioned. That a parcundim is not per- 
ceived need not imply its non-existence, for it may as 
well be due to the action of certain factors’ which 
stands in the way of its perception. According to 
Nyaya-\Aicesika, the presence of magnitude Qnabattra) 
in an object is one of the conditions of its perception; 
and as there is no magnitude in tlic paramann, it is not 
perceived. Its existence, therefore, is proved through 
inference as shown below; 

The motes, observed floating in the sun-beam 
entering a room through a little chink, are called tras- 
arenns and represent the ultimate particles of matter in 


^ Sad'lab prakara:h ciiXui/ bhrirdnrirmniip.ilabdhirhhavafi — 
ati Sdomkarsild-; !/i ipri’kisrsrui'/! firlyan/jravyarudhanat i 
tamasdirfah ddiKdriyaddurbalyndal t Oramebdat 1 1 
Mahabhasya on PS., IV; i. i; SS; Ver.se 7. 
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SO far as they are visible. Possessed of magnitude and 
being amenable to sense perception, these particles must 
be held to have component parts which, called dvyanukas, 
must, in their turn, possess similar constituents of their 
own for identical reasons. The components of these 
dvjanukas are called paramdnus" which are indivisible by 
nature and incapable of further analysis. The assump- 
tion of the possibility of further division of these particles 
on the analogy of grosser matter would lead to a 
regressus ad infinitiif?!. Besides, inasmuch as every 
material product would, in that case, consist of an equally 
endless number of constituents, there would be no 
actual difference in the dimension of the various pro- 
ducts; so that, the dimension of the higlicst mountain 
of the world would be equal to that of a mustard seed. 
But that there is such a difference cannot be denied." 
Hence, a paramdm cannot be furtlier divided. 

2. Attributes of Varamdnu 

The more important cliaracteristics of the bbantika- 
parawdniis are: 

(1) They are eternal and indivisible. 

(2) Bv themselves they cannot produce anything;' 
else their eternal character would involve a continuous 
process of production. 

(3) Each of the four kinds of parawchins possesses 
its specific attributes, namely, smell, touch, taste and 
colour. That is, the earthlv pardwdnn has smell, the 
airy touch, the watery taste and the licry colour.'' 

(4) They cannot be perceived through any of the 
organs of sense perception. Thus, for want of 

"NV., IV. ii. 17; VS., IV. i. 2. 

' PPBha and Kandall., p- 51; on L^^, p. 2v 

^ V^S., I\^ i. 4; Vvom., p. 22s; \’S., 1 \'. i. i, K\ Bh.l., p. 
78., VV., Il.i. 13. 

•'Kandall, pp. 51-32. 

" VS., IV. 'i. 5.' 

5 
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magnitude and manifested colour' in them, there can be 
no visual perception; for want of magnitude and mani- 
fested touch, they cannot be felt through the tactual 
sense-organ, and so ond But this does not mean that a 
sense-organ does not come in contact with parawdnusf 
for, they are perceived by the yogi ns."" In other words, 
in the case of thtjogins also, the direct perception of the 
piiran/dnns is through the sense-organ and object-contact. 
This does not deny the possibility of the intuitive percep- 
tion of the paramdniis by the yogiiis.''" 

(5) The attributes inherent in the paramdtnts are also 
eternal except in the case of the earthly paramdnus."^’ 

(6) The paran/dnus are the ultimate material cause 
{tipdddnakdrana) of the universe.*^ 

(7) They are, both collectively and individually, 
imperceptible. “ 

(8) They possess quiddity {antyavicesd) which differ- 
fntiates one paranidm from the other.’’' 

3. Dimension and Pa ram dm 

Dimension {parimdmi) has been detined by Pracasta- 
pada as an attribute which is the cause of all mea’sure- 
ments. It is of four kinds: small {am), large {mahat), 
long {dirgha) and short {brasva).^^ Vallabha, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that hrasva and dlrgba are not separate 
dimensions but the subdivisions of am and mabat 

XS., II. 1. 56., vs., I\ . i. 6; XSAI., p. TP, a comm, on 
NSM., MS. Fol. 26b; T PP., MS. Fol. 2.1; a comm, on PC., MS. 
Fol. 4-fh. 

' TPP., MS. Fol. zb. 

' XV., II. 1. ^3, p. 2^0. 

vu., vni. i. 2. 

” VF., vni. i. 2. 

vs., and VU., VIII. 1. 3. 

’ ■ XV., IV. i. 21, p. 457. 

“ XL\"., p. 8; Prakaca on XLV., p. 122. 

” PPBha., pp. 321-22. 

PPBha., p. 131; Kandall, pp. 133-34. 
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respectively/' Of these, anutva is both eternal and non- 
eternal according to the nature of the object to which 
it belongs. Thus, the iiiuitva belonging to a para/z/dnii 
is eternal, while that which belongs to a dryannkd is non- 
eternal. .iVbout hrasvcitvd it is saici that it belongs to 
that object wherein aniitra is produced. In other words, 
brasvdtva is not present in an eternal object.’' But 
Udayana holds that like anutva^ hrdsvatva is also of two 
kinds — eternal and non-eternal. The former belongs 
to a peV'evudnH and the latter to a drydunka. That which 
is found in a para nm nit is called pdi\;/i!cdjrasi'dt}\id'' Thus, 
a piiranhiun possesses both tltc smallest and the shortest 
possible dimensions.-” The dimension of a pardn/dnii 
known as pdr'u/hniddld and is eternal.'^ 

About the meaning ol pdrlu/diicldld, it ma\' be said 
that the word dihinddL' is used in the sense of a circular 
shape. F.ven circular objects appear to possess length 
to persons who stand on onlv one side of the object 
and whose eves come in contact with a certain part of 
that object only. PdrdmJ////, on the other hand, appears, 
from all quarters, spherical, and neither long nor crooked 
from any side; as it does not possess any part. The 
attribute P/diudiiLf would suggest the idea (jf having 
parts, but a pdrddjanit, being partless, is unique in 
character. Thus pdrununddhi here means the attribute 
of possessing prakrpd-dtiiitvd, the smallest possible 
dimension. 

4 . Pdrfkss cbdrdctiT and eternity oj Pdrdii/iinii diseitssed 

The partless nature of a pdrannlnn and its eternity 
ha\'e been objected to mainlv b\' the Buddhists in various 
ways. It will be clear from the arguments ot both the 

■’ PRM., p. u. 

'■ PPBlifu, p. i^i; KrindalT, pp. 135-34. 

KV., p. 212. 

KR., pp. 72-73; PD., p. 12; TPP., MS. Fol. 8b; PRAI., p. 31. 

\ S., VIJ. i. 19-20. 

Manjus.l on XMV., pp. 178-79; Kandall, p. 133. 
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schools given below that the objections of the Buddhists 
are more natural and serious in nature, while the answers 
given by Nyaya and Vai9esika, in order to defend their 
position, are, apparently, not quite so strong. But if we 
remember that their stand-points, being quite different, 
each of them looks at the question entirelv from a 
different angle of vision, we shall be able to know that 
the arguments of each of the schools are quite reasonable 
within the limits of its own sphere. As the Nyaya and 
Vai9esika identify their view-point with the common- 
sense view and the worldly usage {laiikikapratlti'), they 
cannot go beyond their limits, and it is perhaps for this 
that at a certain stage their arguments appear to be not 
so strong as those of the other schools. If the critics 
bear these points in their mind when trying to follow 
the arguments of Nyaya and Vai9esika, they will be in 
a better position to realise the view-point of Nyaya and 
Vai9csika, or even that of the Buddhist, or of any other 
school. 

The Nihilist school of the Buddhist, which holds 
that void is the only real entity, cannot imagine the 
possibility of the existence of a substance which has no 
constituent part and is eternal. The argument put 
forth in support of the above view is that Akaai, being 
all-pervading, must permeate the para ///anus both ‘in’ and 
‘out’. This permeating of the Akdca shows that a 
pard/z/d/itt possesses parts, as without this it is not pos- 
sible to speak of it as having ‘in’ and ‘out’. If, again, 
Akdca docs not permeate the para///d/ms, it loses its 
characteristic of being all-pcrvasivc. Therefore, holds 
the Buddhist, the Nyaya-Yaicesika should cither believe 
that the pa/-a///d/i/is have parts and are non-ctcrnal, 
or that ^-Ikdca is not all-pervasivc."' 

This argument of the Buddhist contains two parts: 
(i) that the pa/wi/d/ui has got parts and that it is non- 

■ ' iSBha, I\ . li, 1 8-19. 
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eternal; (2) and that A.kdca is not all-pervasive. As 
regards the iirst objection, the Nyava-Vaicesika view is 
that it is untenable; for, the expressions ‘in’ and ‘out’ in 
regard to an object refer to the parts of that object, but 
as the pararndnu is conceived to have no parts, it is not 
possible to talk of it as having ‘in’ and ‘out’. Hence, 
the expression vjdtihheda (permeating both in and out) 
is not applicable to a substance like paranidnu.-^ 

Regarding the second part, although it is out of 
place to discuss it here, the only answer, which can be 
adduced now at this place, is that all-pervasiveness 
means that a substance having all-pervasive nature 
should be in contact with each and everything having 
limited form {mfirti/iiat) and not that it should also be 
in contact with a thing which has no existence. How 
can, therefore, we assume that Akdca will not remain 
all-pervading if it is not held to be in contact with ‘in’ 
and ‘out’ sides of the paranidm which arc non-existing? 
Therefore, this objection also, like the other one, falls 
to the ground.-' 

It is to be noted here, however, that Nyaya and 
Vaigesika have Hnallv decided that a par am dm is an 
ultimate and indivisible particle of a bbdta and is eternal. 
Being fully convinced of their position they would not 
allow any objection against this conviction. Hence, 
most of the objections raised by the opponents are 
thrown aside onlv because these objections refer to a 
paramdnids having parts, which of course, it cannot 
possess as has been shown in the previous chapter. 

Thus, the objection that as objects, having limited 
form and possessing touch sensation, occupy space and 
possess parts, a paramdtui also which possesses a limited 
form and touch sensation should occupy space and 
have parts is rejected on the ground that if it were so. 


‘ NS., IV. ii. 20. 

' NV., IV. ii. 20, p. 512. 
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then a pdrauidnii could not be the ultimate indivisible 
particle.-'-' 

The next objection is that as para/i/clnns combine 
together, they must possess constituent parts, like 
threads, for instance. In other words, when one para/u- 
dnit comes between two other pdrauulnus and combines 
with them, it really has two aspects corresponding to 
the two pdrorndnns with wb.ich it combines. From this 
mediati'an it is inferred that tire front part of the interven- 
ing pdidii/dnii has come in contact with the pdrawdnn 
in the front, while tlte rear part has combined with the 
pardDulnn at the back. Kow, these front and rear parts 
naturallv refer to the two constituent parts of the inter- 
vening pdi’diiidnii. Likewise, the mediating pdrdmdnii 
will combine simultaneously with other pdrdnidnHS put 
on all other four sides. In this way, the pdrdiiidnn in 
the middle will join others on six sides. As conjunction 
% is an attribute, it must have a substratum, and, again, as 
it does not pervade over tlte whole of its substratum, 
there must be parts in its substratum. This shows that 
a pdronidni! has parts.-' 

To this it is said that the contact of the pdrarndnu 
in the centre with tlte other pdraniduus is due to the fact 
that a pdrdunlijii possesses a limited form [wdrtd) and 
not because it has parts. .\nd, again, a substance which 
has parts inheres in another substance, but as a pdrdwdnu 
docs not inhere in any substance, it has no parts; hence, 
it is wrong to hold that there are parts in a purdwanu 
with which other pdrai/idnits combine.'-'' 

I'hcre arc other similar objections against the 
partless nature of a purji/idnn^ such as, possessing motion, 
being the productic'e ut drjvjds, being the substratum of 
the sin)!skdrd which is the cause of motion, and also 
being in possession of prioritv and postcrionlv. All 

NS. anti NlVn.!., 1 \'. a. 25; NM., p. tti; Vtom., p. 207. 

-■ NV., T\S ii. .2':, pp. 516-J7; T.it., iV. ii. 24-2^, p. 651. 

T.lt., 1 \S ii. 24-25, p. (is 1. 
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these objections, when put in the fomi of syllogisms, are 
found to be beset with the fallacies of riruddha, asiddha 
and anaikdntika etc., just as the probans milrtiuhitva is 
found to possess the fallacies of pnitijfid and hdiid" 

Kamalakara Bhatta, the mathematician, also 
refutes the partless nature of a paranidmi through the 
help of a Geometrical theorem. According to the 
29th theorem of Geometry, it is held that the square 
on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the two other sides of a right-angled triangle. 
Noyv, if the side c;, in the following figure, be 
assumed to consist of two paramdms and the side b equal 
to it, then it is clear that a^-{-b" is 
\ equal to c"; that is, or 4 

and 4 together are equal to ch In 
b other words, c-, or the square on the 

N, hypotenuse, is equal to 8 parawdmis. 

N. Thus, the value of the line c being the 
square root of 8, we lind that it con- 
] tains more than two and less than three 

paramdnas. This is possible only when 
a paruMclnn can be split up into parts. Thus, it is wrong 
to hold, says Kamalakara, that pdroiiidnas are partless.' ' 

To this objection it may be said that the view-point 
adopted above seems to be based on the assumption 
that a straight line consists of a series of points {pdraw- 
dmts). But, as a matter of fact, it is not so according to 
Nyaya and Vai^csika, which seem to hold that a straight 
line is an unit in itself like a point {para/z/dnii). The differ- 
ence between a straight line and a point is that of the 
possession or otherwise of motion; that is, a straight 
line is in motion, while the point is at rest; so that, 
from the Nyaya- Vaigesika point of view the question 
raised by the great mathematician, does not rise at all.^^ 

N'V, p. ‘iiS; Vvom., pp. 224-22^. 

STV., spastadhikara, alter Verse 21. 

It should be noted down here that in case a straight line is 
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5. Pcira/miui and Motion 

Before we take up the question of the formation of 
a composite whole {tirajaviii) from paranidms, we should 
know something about motion which plays an essential 
part in its formation. A composite is formed out of 
conjunctions which are brought about by motion 
{karnhni) which is the cause of conjunction and disjunc- 
tion. Motion inheres in a substance having limited form 
and is produced by weight {^gurntva), liquidity, effort 
and conjunction. It is always a non-material {asamavdyi) 
cause and never an instrumental one, like attributes. 

Such a motion is very essential both for the produc- 
tion and the destruction of the sensible world. As the 
universe (samsara) is beginningless and everchanging, 
all its products must undergo change. Changes are 
brought about by motion. According to Nyaya and 
Vai^esika, motion is not intrinsic but comes from 
without. Hence, either through human effort (in the 
case of individual destruction), or through Divine Effort 
(in the case of universal destruction) a motion is produced 
in the object, and through a regular process the motion 
brings about the destruction; so that, all the non-eternal 
objects are ultimately reduced to various para mams 
through motion. These paramdnns remain, during the 
period of dissolution {pralaja), separated from one 
another; so that, they cannot bring into existence any 
product for sometime"^ till the commencement of the 
cosmic order sets in. Even during this period there 
exists, according to some, a sort of motion which is 
non-productive of any conjunction."' It is caused to 

to rcprc-icnt n wries ot points \ pa, drhh’us), it cannot he continuous; 
foi , the points, thus placcLl toctethcr s{j -is to hunt one continuous 
straight line, will certainlp Icat e inter-space between each and every 
pair. 

'■ PPBita. and K.indall, pp. 290-91. 

KV., p. 92. 

'* Setu., n. z8f). 
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the paramdnus from the first shock (samksobha) or blow 
in the objects causing their destruction. This shock 
produces motion in the paranidms, which is productive 
of the impression {samskdra), called vega (velocity). 
This motion persists even during the dissolution 
period'" in the form of atomic vibration. ® 

It may be asked: what is the use of such a motion 
then? The answer is: the onlv use of this sort of motion 
in the paramdnus is to mark the time-limit. 

Thus, it is clear that the series of karmans present in 
the paramdnus during the dissolution period are unable 
to make them group together so as to form anv effect. 
But there must be grouping of that sort; hence, we 
require another motion. This motion is to be had, 
like all other motions, from some cetana agency. As 
it is not possible for individual soul (Jlvatmati) to 
produce such a motion at that time, we are con- 
strained to assume the presence of a superhuman 
power, conscious and capable of producing such 
a motion in the paramdnus. It does this under the in- 
fluence of the adrsta of the persons or creatures who are 
to make use of the body or object concerned.'® But 
why should the conscious agent be at all influenced by 
adrsta'? for, adrsta inheres in the J/idtman, and Jivas are 
then in a discarnate and insensate condition. The truth 
is that as soon as the cumulative adrsta of the Jd'as 
matures for fructification, the W ill of God, which is 
eternal, becomes, as it were, creative, and immediately 
the paramdnus group themselves round the Manas 
and form organisms one for each. The initiation of 
motion in Alanas and paramdnus is attributed to adrsta 
quickened by the Divine W ill. 

Thus, there are, so to sav, two kinds of motion in 


’ Bodhani on KP., p. 91. 

'' Bodhani on KP., p. 91; KV., p. 92. 

" “ Kdlai aa-hedaikaprayniamim’' KP., p. 553. 
NM , pp. 192-95. 
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the pitriu/idnns before any effect is produced out of 
these. Apparently, one appears to be intrinsic, while 
the other extrinsic. But when closely observed we 
find that both have come from without, the only 
difference being that of time; and in both the cases, 
the motion is due to some cetana element. Both of these 
motions are produced by effort [pniyatuci) and adrsta 
helped bv Divine Wfll respectively. ' ' 

W ith the help of such a motion panujidnus group 
together to form bigger parts {avcixaras) till composites 
are formed and the cosmos comes to exist. 

6. The four kinds of Pctni/ndnus along irith their 
respective characteristics 

These parawdnns arc of four kinds: earthly, watery, 
taijasa and airy. Their common characteristics have 
been gir-en aberve, and now, the individual attributes 
of each of these are given below: 

(1) Tarthly paramdnn 

The earthly parawdnns possess attributes, of colour, 
taste, smell, and touch which are all non-eternal;‘‘ ’ for, 
these are produced and remain changing due to the 
application of heat through the process of chemical 
action [pdkaprakriydpT These attributes are unmanifest. 

Padmanabha Micra holds that although there is 
variegated colour and traich in earthly products, vet 
they do not inhere in parawdnns.'- But f/ahkara Micra, 
on the other hand, thinks that there is c'ariegated colour 
at least even in these.*'' 

( 2 ) II atery para wd nit 

The watery parawdnns possess colour, taste and 

■" VS., V. li. 13; KP., n. 13,. 

PPJfhfi., pp. 1D4-107; ar.(i a comii’,. on PV. a comm, on SP.. 
Ms. rOl. 19b. 

*‘ K.rnPall., p. 99, K\'., n. 166. 

*" Setu., pp. 181-82. 

VU. on \’S., Yll. 1 . 6. 
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touch which are all eterual;'* as, these are not due to 
anv chemical action {pdka/iis)J'^ 

( 3 ) piV'i'Uhlnu 

Similarly, the tierv paramduns possess the attributes 
of colour and touch which are also eternal;'*" as, they 
do not possess pdkajarici'Sjd' 

(4) - !/>■)' pdramdntt 

The airy poriiDhlniis possess touch which is eternal;*^ 
as, there is no chemical action in them. 

II 

CHEMICAL ACTION (PAKA) 

\\”e haye referred to aboye about the clicmical 
action taking place in eartbh' paramanns. But what is 
it? It is a kind of conjunction of the taijasa elements by 
which the preyious colour etc. of the earthly paramanns 
are destroyed and another colour etc. arc produced in 
their place. This conjunction ol the fiery elements is 
also of yarious types; thus, the conjunction which produ- 
ces colour is different from that whicli produces taste; 
again, that which produces smell is diflerent trom those 
wltich produce colour and taste; similarly, that which 
produces touch is different from all other conjunctions. 
According to the difference of the earthly objects there 
is difference in the conjunction of the tLjo.S', so that, 
when a mango fruit is kept under a collection of straw, 
owing to the tnijciSii conjunctican, the preyious green 
colour of it is destroyed, and another colour of yellow 
type is produced in its place. But it does not aftect 
tile taste of the fruit; for, the precious taste of sourness 
(dwLitva) is still found in it. Sometimes, although the 

'* PPBh.l., p. 104; K-indall., p. 105; K\'., p. i8i: TPP., MS. . 
Fol. 8a. 

*'KP., p. 738; BodhanI, p. 53- 
Kandali., p. 104; K\'; p. 181. 

*■ KP., p. 138. 

K'V., p. 18 1. 
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previous green colour is present, yet a change in the 
taste is found. This shows that due to the difference 
in the type of conjunction, which does not affect the 
colour, the sour taste has been destroyed and has been 
replaced bv the sweet taste. Therefore, we conclude 
that the cause of the change in taste is different from 
that of the change in colour. Similarly, the taijasa 
conjunction which produces sweet smell in the mango 
fruit after destroying the previous smell without affecting 
the colour and the taste of it, is different from all other 
conjunctions. In the same manner, the conjunction 
which does not affect the colour, taste and smell of the 
fruit, and which, after destroying the hard touch of the 
fruit, produces the soft touch, must be different from 
all other conjunctions. It is due to these differences of 
conjunction that although all the earthly paramdms are 
of one class, yet they produce all different sorts of objects. 
For instance, when the grass grazed by the cow is reduced 
to parai/Jdiius, they come in contact with a different 
type of taijasa conjunction which destroys the previous 
colour, taste, smell and touch present in those paramdms. 
Then again, a fresh set of colour, taste, smell and touch 
found in the cow-milk is produced in them by another 
taijasa conjunction. In course of time, these paramdijns 
form, in a regular process, the dvyannka etc. which lead, 
in their turn, to the production of cow-milk. 

Now, out of those very paramdnits from which 
the cow-milk is formed, wc also get curd only with 
this difference that in the case of curd, the hery con- 
junction is of a different type from that which is required 
for the cow-milk. And, again, it is due to another 
type of taijasa conjunction that from those very param- 
dijiis, which produce curd, we also get cream and other 
milk-made products. 

Cahkara Micra, Bhagiratha Thakkura, Konda Bhatta 
and others, however, hold that the difference in the 


NB. on TS., pp. 17-18. 
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colour, taste, smell and touch due to the chemical action 
is on account of the difference in the prdgahhdva (pre- 
non-existence)."" 


in 

THE PROCESS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 

W hen any earthly object"* is brought into contact 
with tejas, motion is produced in the ultimate constituents 
of that object through the forcible contact {cihhigljdtii)'- 
or impulsion {iwdami) '" of the tejas. This motion, in its 
turn, produces disjunctions which lead to the destruction 
of the conjunctions existing between the r arious consti- 
tuents of the composite and hnally reduces them to their 
ultimate particles. Thereafter, these particles come in 
contact with another group of tejas particles which 
destroy their original attributes."^ Then, again, a fresh 
similar contact of tejas takes place which produces fresh 
attributes in place of the old ones, which are known 
as pdkajas. 

It is clear from the above that the taijasa contact 
which destroys the previous attributes of the product 
does not produce fresh attributes in place of old ones. 
Both the functions cannot be performed by a single 

NLK; pp. 356-557; NLPV., p. 555; PD., p. ii. 

This includes even human bodv, but, generally, no example 
is taken from this class, for the simple reason that if anv one comes 
to knov of the chemical action taking place in it, he mav become 
disgusted with bis own body and his interests may cease towards 
it — Vyom., p. 446. 

It is a torm of contact which produces separation between 
the two connecting objects by producing sound. VI 1 ; V. ii. i. 

If is that form of conjunction which causes motion without 
separating the two objects whicii arc joined together without 
pnrducing anv sound while coming in contact with the object. 
VU., V. li. I.' 

"'*V\om., p. 446; KV., p. 183; Kandali., p. 107; RS., p. 21. 
Although almost every attribute at every stage of the earthly object 
is produced by the chemical action, yet the example is taken of one 
particular stage only — Vyom., p. 446. 
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taijasa contact; for, that which destroys the old attri- 
butes cannot wait till the time of the production of the 
fresh attributes arrives, as is made clear below: 

Simultaneously with the production of the motion 
through the contact of tejas possessing velocity in the 
ultimate constituents of the product, another motion is 
produced in the parts of the tejas itself through the con- 
tact of another similar tejas\ so that, as soon as there is 
the disjunction between the two para/Jidniis, there is the 
disjunction between the two parts of the tejas also. Then 
there is the destruction of the conjunction of the two 
paratndnits tollowed bv that of the two parts of the 
tejas. This leads to tlic destruction of the dvyanuka 
and the tejas. Then follows the destruction of the 
colour etc. together with that of the conjunction of the 
tejas einiX the parawdijn (jXmq to destruction of its material — 
samavdyi — cause, namely, the tejas). X(.)w, as the conjunc- 
tion of the tejas, which destroys the colour etc., is absent 
at the moment previous to the production of the fresh 
colour etc., it cannot be the cause of the latter. Hence, 
it is necessary to have another taijasa-amtict to produce 
the fresh attributes in the ultimate particles. There are 
several similar instances to support the above view; as for 
instance, the production and the destruction of the colour 
of the thread from two distinct sources,’'' and so on. 

Then, again, it has been said above that in order 
to change the colour etc. of a pot, for instance, the 
object should be reduced to its paranidnits wherein the 
change takes place. To this view of the Yaiccsikas 
there have been various objections. 

Thus, it is objected that when a pot is put in the 
furnace and comes in contact with tejas, almost all its 
attributes are changed without its being reduced to its 
constituent so that, the views of the Yaiccsikas 
are open tea serious criticism. 

KV., p. 184; RS., p. 2a. 

Kandali., p. io8. 
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To this it may be said, in reply, that as the taijasa- 
contact cannot be with the pot as a whole, the chemical 
action due to this contact cannot affect it in4lts entirety 
unless it is reduced to its constituent parcu/iantis:'' If it 
is held that the pot, like all other earthly products, 
being porous bv nature,'’^ there is nothing to prevent 
the particles of tejas to come in contact with each and 
every part of it and help on the chemical action,"'' the 
simple rejoinder of the Vaicesikas, is that, as a matter of 
fact, particles of tejas cannot enter into the pot and 
affect the interior portion of it, without destroying it. 
In other words, it is not possible for the (bjanuka, for 
instance, to possess interstices; for, if it were so, then 
there could have been no conjunction between the 
two paraiuanits entering into its composition, and the 
very existence of the dryanuka would have been impos- 
sible. Interstices may be admitted between two such 
parts as are not absolutch' partless. Mence, a drytiiuiLi 
cannot be held to have interspace in its components. 
This shows that no substance, which is a product, 
can be porous by nature. Consequently, the chemi- 
cal action cannot pervade the entire pot.“" Moreover, 
as the various parts of the pot cohere strongly and leave 
no space unoccupied, it is not possible for the particles 
of tejds to occupy any space between those impenetrable 
parts, because no two things having limited form can 
occupy the same space simultaneously.'*^ 

Udayanacarya says that so strong is the velocity 
and the sensation of contact of tijas due to its being 
exceedingly light that the motion produced by it causes 
the product to deprive itself of its previous structure 


'■ PPBha.j p. icy; K.andali, p. 109. 

KV., p. 187; Kandall, p. 109. 

That a product like pot is porous is proved by the fact that 
warer, if placed within it, flows out in pardcles, which would 
not have been possible otherwise — VU., VII. i. 6. 

Kandall., p. 109. 

«* VU., VII. i. 6. 
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{I’jilha) and to assume another structure out of the 
constituent parts of it. If the to/hr^-contact does not 
destroy the structure entirely, then, for instance, milk, 
water etc. being produced of closely compact parts and 
there being no pores, it will have to be assumed that 
the tajas does not enter within the milk, water etc., and 
if it does not enter into it, there should not be the 
rising up of the boiled milk or water. But it is not the 
fact. 

The opponent says that it is possible in the case 
of milk or water to destroy the previous structure and 
produce another, as the conjunction of the parts in 
these is soft {}}irdii), but it is not possible in the case of 
a pot where the conjunctions, which bring about the 
product, are harder. 

To this, again, the reply is: that softness or hardness 
does not matter at all; for, even in the case of still harder 
and the hardest substances the result is the same. In the 
case of rice, for instance, which is a harder substance, 
or stone, jewel and adamantine which arc the hardest 
substances, it is found that when heat is applied to 
these, they break and another structure of these is, 
again, formed. 

Thereupon, again, the opponent says that it is 
possible even in these cases as some sort of atifcijii 
(specific quality) is produced therein, while the chemical 
action is going on, but that specific quality being absent 
in the case of a pot, it is impossible to destroy it by 
the application of heat. 

The answer to this is: that in the chemical action 
there is no aticaya of any kind. Therefore, just as in the 
case of an organism etc., the effect of chemical action, 
although not apparent everyday, yet becomes quite 
obATous after sometime; similarly, in the case of a pot 
there is the effect of chemical action in it due to which 
it is destroyed entirely. Thereby, all the various argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the non-destruction of the 
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previous structure, such as, the recognition (in the 
form that it is the same pot which was thrown into 
the furnace long before the production of the red colour 
etc.), perception of the pot in all its stages, placing of 
some other mnrta substance on it, its surroundings, its 
existence along with other pots etc., number and dimen- 
sion and the various marks on it, are rejected. In other 
words, none of the above mentioned arguments can 
prove that the pot is not reduced to its parawdnus.^'^ 
It may be also said in support of the Pllupdkavdda 
that before the chemical action, the constituent parts 
of the pot are very loosely connected, but after it, those 
loose connections become quite hard. Both the loose 
and hard connections, being mutually opposed, cannot 
simultaneously remain in the same substratum. Hence, 
it has to be assumed that the old structure is destroyed 
and a fresh one is produced in its place. 

Another objection is that no one has ever seen that 
a pot, for instance, when thrown into the furnace is 
reduced to its ultimate particles, rather it is seen aU 
the time in the furnace and is recognised as the same 
old pot even when it is taken out of the furnace after 
the chemical action has taken place in it. 

As regards the perception of the existence of the 
pot under chemical action, it is said that since the pot 
is not merely a collection of several paramdms, it is not 
reduced to its ultimate particles at once. The process 
of the destruction of the pot is also similar to that of 
the production; so that, the destruction is gradual 
and the pot remains visible till it is completely reduced 
to its paramdms. But there never comes a time when 
one would cease to perceive the pot; for, in the course 
of the gradual destruction of the pot, those parts, which 
have been destroyed and reduced to their paramanits^ 
are also gradually undergoing chemical action and fresh 

“"KV., pp. 187-88; RS., pp. 34-57; KR., p. 60. 

Kandali., p. 109. 

6 , 
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products are being produced; so that, both the process 
of destruction and that of production after the chemical 
action are simultaneous. This is the reason why some- 
times, only a part of the pot is found to have undergone 
chemical changes. This also explains that the ultimate 
number of the constituents under both the circums- 
tances remains the same and that no change in the 
dimension is found.^^ 

Cahkara ISIi^ra, however, says that even according 
to the propounders of the theor}" of Vitharapdka, when 
certain scratches are made by the point of a needle, 
for instance, on the pot, those scratches certainly cause 
disjunctions between three or four trasarems, at least, 
of that pot; so that, there being the destruction of 
the pot as a whole in consequence of the destruction 
of the conjunctions productive of the pot, they should 
not raise such ordinary objections against the Vai9esika 
view.®" 

Moreover, the production of another colour etc. 
is possible only when their proper substratum in the 
form of a pot, for instance, is tbnr.cd beforehand in 
accordance with the conditions of causation. Here, in 
the present case, the pot, as existing before the chemical 
action, is the substratum of blue cokaur etc. and the 
same pot cannot be the proper substratum of red colour 
etc.; so that, in order to produce red colour etc. it is 

'■* K.indali., p. no. 

YL ., VII. i. 6. KR., p. 6 g. It should be noted down here 
that according to the Mlniamsakas, who appear to be perhaps the 
oldest propounders of the Vip r, apr^kavai'a. the pot, etcn\vhen 
scratchr- destroying the conjuncrins o'-' certain trj^arcnih- arc made 
on it, remains as such; for, they hold that it is possible for a product 
to continue to c.dst by inhering in other constituents whose con- 
junctions have been destroyed even when certain constituents have 
been destroyed. \\ cre it no so, recognition of the pot and the 
rest would not have been possible. This view also has been 
criticised by the author of Upaskara on VS., VII. i. 6. For further 
reference .ide KV., p. i88; XK., n. 155. 
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essential to have another pot constructed first. This is 
not possible unless the pot is reduced to its ultimate 
constituents and a fresh one is produced in its place.®" 

jVgain, in order to have red colour etc. produced 
in the pot, it is essential, according to the law of causa- 
tion, to have the red colour etc. in their cause also, 
which is not possible unless the pot is reduced to its 
paramdmis.^" 

Hence, it is held that an earthly product is reduced 
to its paramdnus by the force of the A.v/(/X£/-contact 
wherein the chemical action produces fresh colour etc. 
after destroying the previous ones. This being done, 
another motion is produced in those pcirawdniis due to 
the conjunction of the Al/ihvi and the pc’rjwJiuis helped 
by the adrsta of the persons and other creatures con- 
cerned which, in the usual course, leads to the pro- 
duction of the final composite 

Now, again, it is asked: if the entire process of 
destroying and producing of the pot bo due to jdr.pj 
or Divine \\ ill, what is th.e use <'>£ having .i potmakcr 
then? T'o this it mav be said that both ,-';/,y/,7 and 
tnc Divine Will help direcllv onlv when ihere is no 
other help possible and without wirich flie V', rv aim 
ot creation would not have been iTalis-'.!, imr noi 
afterwards when such help is possHale from oihcr 
sources. Hence, the utility of a pormakm' cominucs 
unaffected. 

This chemical action affects colour, rastc, sitlII 
and touch onlv and not number, dimension cic.; as lU ' 
peculiarity is found in these latter ,thei' the cmmical 
action. W e cannot, likewise, hold that there being no 
apparent difference in touch, chemical act to, n d''es not 
affect it also, like number etc; for, that tiiere is the 

Kanrloli., p. io>). 

Kanclrtli., p. 109. 

KandalL, n. 108. 
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peculiarity in touch after chemical action is proved by . 
inference.'''* 

IV 

TIME— LIMITS OF CHEMICAL ACTION 
The whole process of chemical action is complete 
in nine moments, or in ten, or in eleven, according to 
the difference of opinion about the acceptance of 
ribljdgajavibhdga. Thus, he, who does not believe in it 
(i.e. ribhdgaja-vihhdga), holds that the process is complete 
only in nine moments, but he, who believes in it, holds 
that if the disjunction produces another disjunction 
with reference to the time characterised by the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction producing the substance, then the 
process of chemical action is complete in ten moments. 
If, on the other hand, the disjunction produces another 
disjunction with reference to the time or the part 
{avajard) characterised by the destruction of the substance, 
then it is complete in eleven moments.'^" Both the 
types of process are given below: 

I. The process involving nine moments 
First of all, a sort of motion is produced in the 
paramdnii productive of the dvpanitka through the 
impulsion or the forcible contact caused by the tejas-, 
by that motion the disjunction between the two 
paramdnns producing the dvjannka takes place followed 
by the destruction of the conjunction producing the 
substance called dvjamkad'^ This leads to (i) the destruc- 
tion of the dvyannkxt followed by (2) the destruction 
of the blue colour etc. inherent in the paramdm. Then 
comes (3) the production of the red colour etc. in that 
very pararndnn, after which (4) the motion favourable 

' “ Kanclnli., p. ic8. 

"“KR, p. 6i. 

As upto this the action does not directly affect the composite, 
these moments are not counted here. The counting of the moments, 
therefore, I cgins from the destruction of the dvjannka. 
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to the production of the substance is produced in the 
paramdiui (5) which causes the disjunction of the ptimwdijii 
from the Akdai etc. Then follows (6) the destruction 
of previous conjunction leading to (7) the conjunction 
between the two pardii/dniis producing the dvyaniika. 
Then comes (8) the production of the {Ivjaniika which 
then causes (9) the production of the colour etc. in 
the dvycuiuka. Thus beginning from the destruction 
of the dryc’niika up to the production of the red colour 
etc. in it there are nine moments. '■ 

2. 7 'Af procefss nd/ch takes ten /i/oi/ients 

The process of ten moments is possible when the 
disjunction produces ciisjunction with reference to 
the time which is characterised by the destruction of the 
conjunction which produces the effect. Thus, first, there 
is the motion produced in the paraindiiiis which produce 
the dryanuka followed bv the disjunction between the 
two paramdnus. Then there is the destruction of the pro- 
ductive conjunction leading to (i) the destruction of the 
dvjamka and to the disjunction between the dvyaniika 
and the Akdca due to the disjunction. Then there is (2) 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. and the previous 
conjunction causing (3) the production of the red 
colour etc. and the subsequent conjunction. Then 
comes (4) the destruction of the motion of the paranidnns 
produced bv the impulsion of the tejas fcdlowcd by (5) 
the production of the productive motion in the very 
paranidnns bv the conjunction of the Atman and the 
paramdnu aided bv the adrsta. Then follows (6) the dis- 
junction between paramdnus and the Akdca leading to 
(7) the destruction of the previous conjunction. Then 
there is (8) the productive conjunction followed (9) by 
the production of the dryanuka wherein then (10) the 
production of the red colour etc. takes place.' ' 

■'KB., p. 61. 

KR., p. 62. 
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5. The process which includes ileven moments 

First, there is the motion in the pdramams pro- 
ducing the drynnukci, then the disjunction between the 
two pdromaniis^ then the destruction of the productive 
conjuriC.:i(rn, then (i) the destruction of the dnanuka, 
tlien (2) the disjunction produced by the disjunction 
with, reference to the rime ch.iractc'i'ed bv the destruc- 
tion ; ‘die then (3) r'u destruction oi the 

prc'. i'co craijunrrion, men tg; tiN e-y^ryuenr ^on- 
junetc )ii, then tile (s'- desttuetb 'ii < -r 1 'h .T' 'ir n '.'clouging 
to the ii h'-Ti (ej the proi.c..r'io:i ol' tlie noid.uc- 

rive n.oiion in dm vc;\ /evvArh i ri e conjunction 
of the .T/mo. iTi.NcI b\ the • -';ea (^) tiie dis- 

juncTiirn bctMTen cn-.. : ^ ■ . td/.'jyjts , th-en (8) 

tile dcstruciion of the jir-^vioiu coni unction, then (9) 
the conjunction producing a sumrr.nco, then (10) the 
production of tiic d^'yanuTi, and then { 1 1; the production 
Oi the rei.1 colour etc. 

\ cu,;j.rion IS raised iierc: if die productive motion 
in due njrdmdnus be beiic'. cd to be si'nchroiKjus with 
the destruction of the blu-e coiour ci..., then the number 
of moments will be red.u-ced; t’nar is, the production 
of the red colour etc. will take place cither in the 
ei'd-ith or even in t!ie seventh monii.nt. 

O ’ 

This VN'-' o rciCCicd on the grounds tlvat tliere 
cannot be -.U"' thv.r ir.oti' r. m t'nc w.tc/.'uJu' either without 
the dcstructioTi ot fh-c morion produced in it tlirouyh 
tlw rii;'L'lsion or me torcildc contact caused be the 
ti,u-'s. O'- wid'out the pn.ducnon ot an. attriburc etc.; 
for, ih.ere can be n!> i\co c-imultaneous motions in an 
object; and aist) because, dicrc cannor iic a productive 
motion in an object where dtero is no aimibute. 

Then, again, the (opponent Iiolds ih.at if the pro- 
duction of the red colour etc. be simultaneous with 
the destruction of the blue colour etc. cccn then there 
will be a few less moments required in the process 
of the chemical action. 
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This view is also rejected as untenable; for, the 
destruction of the previous colour etc. is itself the 
cause of the production of the fresh colour etc. and 
the cause must precede the effect. Therefore, there 
cannot be both the destruction and the production o.f 
the colour etc. simultaneously.'^ 

Cahkara Micra adds that if the same conjunction 
of the tcjjs which produces colour etc. alsc- dcsir(_>ys 
them, then it will have to be assumed tf'-.ir v ret r're 
colour etc. and the Ayi/j' are destroyed, tltc!! :he /: JhH 
will have to remain colourless for a h ny time; Jt, on rite 
nthi.r h, nd, tltal which is the destri'V.r be aist. me 
p '-.dc., tlten there can be no production of the rt.il 
colour hv the chemical itetion. ]•■ it he coiisideret! 
that the motion rna\ be produced in .motl’er p. a 'd.//, 
then the production ot the attribute due to the chcnueal 
action will take place in rite ftf-th, ot in. the sixth, or 
in the seventh, or in the eit;hth, or even in the ninih 
moment."’' All these possible varieties arc piven below: 

4. T/.ie proass inrolrirr^ five i)/'!ithi;ts 

There is the motion in oik fi-vdinsnn, Llien the 
disjunction, then the motion in another p.-modui 
together with the destruction oi the pioJuctn.e con- 
junction, then the destruction ot the ri; tb.en 

there IS the disjunction by tile motion ot another 
This whole represents one momentd'" inen 
there is the destruction ot the blue cob 'ur etc. in the 
parcu/Jiujii which is left alone and that ot the yre\i''us 
conjunction due to the disjunction, inis is rmother 
moment. Then the production or the red colour etc. 
followed by the conjunction producing the substance. 
This is another moment. In the next moment there 

KR., pp. 61-62. 

KR., p. 64. 

The consideration of a moment, here, appears to be based 
on a belief that simultaneity of actions is possible. 
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is the production of the dvyamka. And then the 
production of the colour etc. in that dvjamka."' 

5. The process including six nionients 

If it be held that the motion is produced in another 
pciKiuiidnii simultancouslv with the destruction of the 
substance (dvjanuka), then the production of the colour 
will take place in the sixth moment. Thus, there is 
the disjunction from another parct/ndnu by the motion 
of the piu\i/ndnu, then the destruction of the productive 
conjunction followed bv the destruction of the diyannka. 
In the vcrv moment, tliere is motion in another para- 
nidnn^ then simultaneously with the destruction of 
the blue colour etc. there is the disjunction due to 
the motion of another pcira/ndnu, then from the simul- 
taneous production of the motion in another panvndnu 
with the production of red colour there is the destruction 
of the previous conjunction, then the conjunction with 
another paramdnu, then the production of the dvjanuka, 
and then the production of the red colour.’' 

6. The process including seven moments 

If the motion be produced in another paramdm 
simultaneously with the destruction of the blue colour 
etc., then the process involves seven moments. Thus, 
following the previous process (of the hve moments), 
after the destruction of the dvjanuka there is the 
destruction of the blue colour etc. In this vcrv moment, 
there is the motion in another paramdnu, then the 
disjunction followed by the production of the red 
colour. This represents one (viz. the sixth) moment. 
Then the destruction of the previous conjunction, 
then the subsequent conjunction, then the production 
of the dvjanuka and that of the attribute in the dvyamka 
in the next moment. These arc the seven moments.’” 


” KR.. p. 65. 
’"KR., p. 65. 
’'•’KR., pp. 65-66. 
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7. T/je process including eight and nine moments 

If the motion be produced in another paramdnu 
simultaneously with the production of the red colour, 
then the process involves eight moments. If, on the 
other hand, the motion be produced in another paramdnu 
after the production of the red colour, then the process 
includes nine moments onlv.''' 

8. The process includin'^ tiro, three and four moments 

.\gain, it is not possible to hold that after the 
destruction of a dryanuka followed by the production 
of another dryanuka there appear attributes in the 
second, or in the third, or in the fourth moment. These 
are, however, explained below: Thus when the motion 
is produced in another paramdnu simultaneously with 
the motion favourable to the destruction of the dijanuka 
the process represents two moments only. 

W hen there is the motion in a paramdnu favourable 
to the production of a substance simultaneously with 
the production of the destructive motion in another 
paramdnu, then the process includes three moments. 

Again, if the motion be produced in a paramdnu 
simultanec uslv with the disjunction unfavourable to 
the production of a substance, then the process involves 
four moments.®^ These last three processes are not 
accepted by Nyaya-Vaigesika."' 

9. The distribution of moments in Pdka according 

to the Kandall 

The process given in the Kandali is somewhat 
different from the above. Thus it says — that the 
destruction of the dryanuka, the des' ruction of the 
trjanuka, the destruction of the blue colour etc., the 

KR., p. 66. 

"'KR., p. 66. 

KR., p. 66. 
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production of motion in the two pammdms, the produc- 
tion of the vihhdgaja-vibhdga, and the production of 
the tcujasa-confi.QX. which produces the red colour etc. all 
these represent one moment. Then the destruction of the 
fr'iaiiiika^ the destruction of the product of the tryanuka, 
the destruction of the blue colour etc., the production 
of the /v'hhZtAV the destruction of the conjunc- 
tion, the production ot the Av/.of-cont.tct productive of 
tiie red colour etc., the production c,-: the red Cwiour etc., 
the dc'rruciion ot she A t/.'.c.'-contre, de>rructi\'e ot the 
blue coi'jur erc.-'thcse repres..ii n'oiiicr moment-, 
'fhen the ficstruction of its lie destruction of 

the pn c’uct of fiiCit sheer, the rn- 'uci.i n. of the subse- 
quent c- 'Fi enerior., ibe production riie red colour 
et:,, tl;e desiiuction oi the /./.ync -contact destructive 
of the blue ci.ilour etc., the production of the motion 
productive of a substance in another p.ovwdnii, this 
whole represents another moment. Then the destruc- 
tion ot its ptoduct, the desttuctioii of the product of 
this prtiducr, the production of tlie scbsec|uent conjunc- 
tion, the destruction of the motion, the disjunction 
and the nhhdgcijd-vtbhdgii^ the production of the motion 
in another p.irdiiidna, the production of the disjunction — 
all rlicsc represent anc'ther moment. Then the 
destruction of its effect, the destruction of the effect 
of this efteer, the destruction of the motion, tlie dis- 
junction and the rthi.>dy.:ja-ribl:d;\y tlie production of 
the disjunction from . dcd in tlu recund hdi\:///dij/i, 
and the dcsrrucoon (.f the conjunctimi between Abdai 
and the />'//•(' v,d/;.7 — .tli ihesc represent anotlicr moment. 
Then thic destruction of its product, the destruction 
of the pioduct of this ptoduct, the destruction of the 
conjunction of the . Irdgd with the purduidnii^ tlic produc- 
tion of the subsequent conjunction — all these represent 
another moment ol time. Then the destruction of its 
product, the destruction of the ptoduct of this product, 
the production of the subsequent conjunction of one 
paramdm with another, the production of the dvyamka. 
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and the destruction of the disjunction and the motion — 
all these, again, form another moment of time. Then 
the destruction of its product, the destruction of the 
product of this product, the production of the dryduuka, 
the production of the colour etc. belonging to the 
dryannkiu the destruction of the disjunction and the 
motion, and then, in the nexr moment, tlie production 
ot aiKjther set of attributes in the d'yahukd according 
to the attributes belonging to its cause, namelv, the 
barj/i’anas. 

'I'his process is appiic.ibic to ail ti'c ”]i T:- 
(dfjrnnng one objeetj. ' ^ regards tite pro-ducoon of 
dte /ri.p/a/o ..cc. n . .a r< i t: c.f an\' •'Va.on; 

tor, these aie produced tn.rn. t'ie coniunction nr. .duced 
by conjunctions. Thus, sen eral /vViV/Avay/y join togctiier 
simultaneously, and a pdiyundiui, which is the e.iuse of 
dv]d}ii:kcy comes into contact with another parvinann 
M'hich is the cause of another orydnnkd. 'file di loy/T./, 
on the other hand, combines witii another piirdiihhdi 
which, is the cause of aiKjther dvydnukd and after this 
there is the conjunction between the two drydutiLdsk' 

The sum and substance of all this is chat both the 
Naiyayikas and the \hicesika.s belicec that the chcniical 
action takes place in the earrldv objects. But th.cy 
d'fler in the dletails of it. 1 hus, the \'aieeyikas iadJ that 
ir takes place in the ;is it is onlt’ thicn rlvat 

Its products can have the attributes in aeci'i'dance with 
the attributes belonging to their cause. Hence, diev 
are called Pllupakdradins. The Naivavikas, for reasons 
ydven above, do not think it rcasonabie tiiat a pot 
previous to the possession of red colour etc. must be 
reduced to its constituent pdran/anns and due to the 
unseen forces, again, be brought back to its natural 
shape after the function of chemical action. Therefore, 
they believe that a pot which is naturallv porous remains 


’ Kandali, pp. iio-iii. 
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as it is and the faijasa-cont'xct. takes place in the very 
composite. Hence, they are called Pitlhirapakavadins.^^ 

The importance of the Vihipaka is to prove that 
consciousness, pleasure, pain etc. cannot belong to any 
of the bbiltas. The reason is that the specihe attributes 
of the earthlv composites inhere in them as long as 
they themselves exist. In order to show this char- 
acter of ydvddclravjabhdvitva present in each and every 
part of the earthlv object, it is essential to reduce it to 
its para ///duns and show that the attributes inhere in all 
the constituents. This will reject the possibility of 
consciousness, pleasure and pain etc. which are not 
pdvaddrarycdd.klrins^ to inhere in earth and other bhdtask^ 

V 

UDAYANA ON THE NECESSITY OF 
CHEMICAL ACTION 

If there were no pdkajas, holds Udavana, then 
there would have been no difference between the 
various kinds of touch, taste, colour and smell like 
the other attributes of number, dimension etc. In other 
words, just as it is not possible to differentiate between 
the particular number attributed to a pot and the same 
particular number attributed to a piece of cloth, so the 
differentiation between the touch of one thing and the 
touch"® of another thing, and so on, would not have been 
possible otherwise. Thus, there would have been no 
difference in the pain felt at the touch of particular 
herbs, namely, cowach {c/lkafimbi), vreeikapatra etc. on 
the place of snakebite, or where scorpion or any other 
insect had stinged; and also there would not have been 

"‘NS., III. ii. 48 ^.9; TPP., AIs. Fol. ya-yb. 

®®KR., p. 66. 

The question does not arise regarding colour, taste and 
smell; for, these are found obviously changed due to baka-, hut as 
regards touch no difference is apparently observed; hence, the 
question. 
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the cessation of pain at the touch of some particular 
stone or some particular (snakebite-curing) herb, had 
there been no difference in the various kinds of touch. 
Again, nor would there have been any difference 
between the touch of a cow and the touch of a 
Cdncldhi, and accordingly, there would not hatx 
been any Vedic or religious injunction or pro- 
hibition regarding these varieties of touch; nor would 
any injunction or prohibition have been laid down 
regarding every object; nor would there have been any 
justification for the difference of Prdjafdtta in the case 
of perception and touch of a Cdnddla and smell and taste 
of wine. Hence, in order to explain these differences 
the existence of chemical action must be accepted.®' 
Konda Bhatta also agrees with the above view 
and says that there is obvious difference in touch 
also, it is, therefore, that a hard substance, for ins- 
tance, becomes soft and vice versa by chemical action.®® 
The Mimarnsakas raise here an objection against 
the chemical action itself. They are of opinion that it is 
the particular kind of pkti (capacity) or samskdra 
(as in the case of vrlhln proksati) belonging to the seed 
or any other cause of the object, viz. paramdnu, which 
determines the nature of the product from that cause; 
just as in the case of the citron tree in which a kind 
of cakti is produced by the watering through the 
red juice of the lac {Idksdrasd), due to which red colour 
is produced in its flower. Thus, there is no necessity 
to believe in the chemical action to produce the change 
in colour etc. of the product.®® 

This view has not been accepted as tenable; for, 
both the cakti and safuskdra are unseen forces; and 
as such, they should not be preferred to the seen 

KV., p. 49. 

®®PD., p. 11. 

KP., pp. 133-134; Bodhani on Ibid, p. 31; NLV., pp. 72-73, 
Bombay Ed. 
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forces."" And as regards the redness belonging to the 
flower of the citron tree, in spite of the fact that the 
watering of the tree is done by the red juice of the lac, 
it is really due to the conjunction of the heat of the 
sun, which is not different from the chemical action."^ 
The chemical action is a drsta means and must have 
preference over the adrsta means. 

It is only due to the chemical action that when a 
particular seed is reduced to its parauidnus, the different 
objects are produced out of those paramdniis qualified by 
the peculiarity formed by the chemical action {pdka- 
javifes(ii'ifistii)d' in spite of the fact that there are no 
subordinate jdtis which could have helped the deter- 
mination of the difference in the products. As for 
instance,"'" the seed of the paddy is different from that 
of the barley; the seed (cause) of man is different from 
that of monkey and others; the cow-milk is different 
from that of the she-baffalo on account of the difference 
of the respective Jdtis belonging to them ; but 
their respecti'^'c parawdnas, from which all these origi- 
nate, are diflerentiated by the chemical action alone. 
In otlier words, at the earliest stage, objects are 
differentiated mutually by chemical actiun alone, while 
at later stages, they arc difterenriated bv their 
respective generalities {jdfisy’- also. 

It is ejuite impossible to think of the pardiiniiuis 
to possess attributes entirciv different from those of 

p. 42; KandalT, p. igu VU. on VS. V. ii. 15; Bodhani 

p. 31. 

Pi'akaca on KP., p. 154. 

'■'2 Bodhani makes it very clear in the following way — By virtue 
of which pc~!k.ijai',\'esas, separated from the paramunus productive of 
paddv seed, the paramanus, productive of barley seed which have 
before produced barley seed as diiTcrent from the paddy seed, 
produce the barley-sprout, p. 31. 

'''Bodhani says that here is a proof for the differentiating 
nature of pukajavipesas which alone can differentiate at the time 
of the production of objects, p. 31. 

Ibid. 
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the products formed out of them. Had it been so, 
then it would not have been possible to infer the 
nature of the attributes of paramdnus from that of their 
products. Hence, there is no place for any kind of 
^akti to be present in them.'*'" 

VI 

PARAMANU AND AVAYxWIN 

It has been said before that the parauidnus are the 
ultimate material cause of the universe. Under 
the influence of adrsta and Divine Will, these 
are moved into action and cluster together in 
twos and form the first products, called dvyanukas, of 
which, in each case, the two parai/idnHS serve 
as the material cause,”" their combination as the 
non-material, and cidrstd. Divine Will, etc., as the 
instrumental cause. XX’hen three dvjaniikas, being 
moved again, combine together, they produce a in.i- 
nuka, also known as trasartnn, which produces, in its 
turn and in a similar manner, a cuL'/ruij/ikj, and so on, 
till the final product (tintydvjyL-rki) comes to exist. 
This process is common to all the four types of 
hhiH'tikd products."' 

.\s to the question: whether the two parduulnus, 
iorming a dryati/ikd, belong to one and the same class, 
or to two diflcrent classes, it is said that both the 
pdrauhlniis arc of one and the same class. Tor instance, 
in the case or an earthly drjdnnkd, the two pdrd//’iir!::\^ 
representing the material cause of it, belong to canh. 
alone. If, of the two constituent pcd'u/.-.’uims of a 
diyannkd, one were held to be earthly and the other 
ot a different class, the resulting drjcnjnkd — assuming 

■'"KPP., p. 135. 

The material cause is always of that class to which the 
product belongs. 

KandalL, pp. 33-54; TBha., pp. 113-14. 
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that a dvyamka could be produced out of heterogeneous 
elements — would not possess any of the specific 
qualities of the constituent bhiltas-, for, an attribute by 
itself cannot produce any effect. Hence, neither the 
smell belonging to the earthly paramdnn, nor the taste 
belonging to the watery paramdnu, for instance, is 
capable of producing either smell or taste in such a 
dvyamka. If it were supposed to be capable, it would 
continue to produce its effect without ceasing; for, an 
attribute is always present in the causal substance. 

The view — that the capability of producing the 
attribute constantly is equally possible in the case when 
the production of a dvyamka depends upon more than 
one parawdm of the same class — is not correct; for, a 
dvyamka, being produced, there must be the production 
of a specific quality in it. Such a quality becomes an 
obstacle in the way of the origin of a fresh quality, 
which cannot be produced until the earlier quality is 
destroyed. Hence, there is no danger of constant 
production in this case.®* 

-Vgain, if a dvyamka were produced out of two 
distinct classes of parawdms, then it should possess 
the generalities of both the classes. This would lead 
to the overlapping of generalities which has not been 
accepted as valid by the Naiyayikas.'® Hence, it is 
said that the constituents of a diyamka are of the same 
class. Similarly, in the case of a human organism, 
which is called pdiicahhaiitika , the ultimate material 
cause is the earthly paramdms, while the paramdnus of 
other bhiltas represent the instrumental cause and are 
called upastanibhaka, meaning, a contact producing a 
composite along with which it remains till that 
composite exists. In other words, in an earthly 


KV., n. 58; K\"Phj., p. 87. 
o^KV., p. 33. 

100 pp. 59-60; KA'Bba., pp. 86-89; NP., Tfi", pp. 1003- 

1009. 

i^NSVR., III. i. 27. 
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organism the ultimate material cause is, undoubtedlv, 
the earthly pin-tiwclnns, but the contact of other classes 
of paran/dnus cannot be denied. This is the case with 
c\ ery kind of product, whether animate or inanimate.^"- 
Hence, although the material cause of a (b'yanakci is 
represented bv the two earthlv paranultjus^ }'ct the other 
classes of pcvaDianns, along with the yikJea, are in close 
contact with the earthlv ones. An illustration of it 
can be found even in the case of the germinating of a 
sprout from a paddv seed where it is assumed that 
the constituents of a paddy seed, growing into a plant, 
renounce their former composition and take up another; 
wherein it so happens that the particles of earth 
combining with those of water and joined by the 
internal hjas, produce juice in it, which, in its turn, 
operating upon and along with the constituents of the 
seed, modilies itself into a sprout.’"" 

VII 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST PARA>.L-\NUKARA- 
NAVADA AND ITIEIR POSSIBLE 
RLFLT.VnON 

It has been held bv the Vaicesikas that tlie parauidn'is 
ai'C the ultimate material cause oI the universe. This 
view has been variously objected to by the Veddntins, 
mainlv, of the Carikara school. ^\.n attempt is, how- 
ever, made in this section to meet all these objections 
and defend the Nvava-\Aicesika position. 

^Vs to the view that as there is no cause as seen 
(uAtA/), in the form of human effort, etc., or as unseen 
{u(lrsfj), or as the knowledge or eftort ot the jlvditwan, 
etc., to produce motion in the p^ramduus, during the 
dissolution period, no combination of the parai/idijns is 
possible, and consequentlv, there would be no product, 

IV. ii. 4 along with VLh, YV., VBh.l.; NBha., III. 
i. 27; K\"., p. 571; BhaC., p. 484; YVV., p. 98. 

’''■H\Y., p. 351. 
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individual or universal, formed out of those para- 
mdnus^'^^ it may be said by the Nyaya-Vaicesika that 
altlwugh the above mentioned possible causes may not 
be operative there, yet there is If rand"" Who is endowed 
with eternal knowledge and effort, and Whose W ill helps 
the adifsta, on the point of fructification,’'® which forms 
the instrumental cause to produce motion in the para- 
?}idms causing them to form products. Hence, there 
would not be anv ditbculty in maintaining paraiudtms 
to be the ultimate cause of the universe. 

Again, the Vedantins object to the validitv of the 
relation of inherence assumed bv the Naix'-ivika to 
subsist between a material cause and its product, 
arguing that such a relation is unable to account for 
the facts (A the empirical world unless it is believed 
to be itself related by a fresh relation to the terms of 
the original relation. For, an unrelated relation conveys 
no logical signiiicance whatever. The assumption 
of a fresh relation, however, would lead lan to an assump- 
tion of a further relation, and S(.) on; so that, the whole 
process w(auld pre-suppose a vitiated logical position. 
To this objection, the Aaiyayika replies that as the 
relation of inherence is eternal by nature, it docs iKat 
need the help of another relation (/v'y., inherence) to 
connect it.^"‘ 

a\gain, the Vedantins urge that an object may 
be of the nature of having motion [prairtt/), or not 
having motion {uirrtt/), or having both, or having 
neither. But none of these alternatives is possible 

'“’‘BS., II. ii. 11-12 along with CBha., Bhamatl and RP. 

’"~’PPB_hri., pp. 48-^9. 

(i) pp. 118-19., NV., IV. i. 21. pp. 464-tih; (z) If Jfr.iru 
be insisted upon to have an organism tej exercise Ilis W ill, then 
paramuiiiis themselves should be assumed to form Ills bodv — 
BodhanI, p. 91; (3) As the point of fructification is nothing but 
time (TJ/A to guide the motion, there would not be any constant 
motion-NV., IV. i. 21; p. 459. 

BS., II. ii. 15 along with ^Bha. and RP. 
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in the case of a paramdtur, for, the first would make it 
ever active which would make pralaya impossible; the 
second would make creation impossible; the third, 
being mutually contradictorv, cannot be upheld; while 
the fourth would mean either the presence of eternal 
acti'citv (prarrtti), as both acti\'itv and non-acti\'ity 
depend upon iidrstti, Kd/a, and the rest, which arc ever 
present, or the presence of eternal non-acti\'itv, if thev 
do n(Jt depend upon anv ni/nitta. Both the cases would 
make creation and dissolution {pralawi) impossil)le. 
Hence, the pjriUiidims cannot be the ultimate cause in 
either cased'- 

To rliis it may be replied tliat a pdi'r/i/dnn is active 
or inactive according to its association with rele\'anr 

O 

auxiliarv factors. The presence and the absence of t'.ie 
auxiliaries are inferred from the presence or otherwise of 
the effect. In other words, if the auxiliarv is present, 
then there is the activitv, and not otherwise. Both 
creari(,)n and prdhiyd being thus explained, the causalirv 
of paru/ndnus remains unatiected. 

Next, to the (.ibjection that as a pdrd.nidnn p<.)ssesscs 
colour and other attributes, it is grosser and conse- 
quentlv, has parts (compared with which the puniwdim 
is called grosser), and therefore, it cannot be the ultimate 
eternal cause of the universe,"^'-’ it mav be said that the 
possession of colour and other attributes is not at all 
contrarv to the non-possession of cause. Hence, the 
piira/iuliiiis have no parts, and arc, undoubtcdlv, the 
ultimate cause of the universe. 

Again, it is objecteci that as an carthlv object pos- 
sesses the attributes of smell, taste, colour and touch, 
and is the grossest of all the M/zA/.f; water possessing 
colour, taste and touch is grosser; ttids having onlv 
colour and touch is gross, while air possessing the 

BS. , II. ii. 14 along with CBha, 

’““BS., II. ii. ij along with CBha. and RP. 
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single attribute of touch is subtle, so it may be said of the 
pciroDidnus which also would be consec]uentlv, grossest, 
grosser, gross and subtle respectively. To this it may 
be said in reply that the ditference in the size of an 
object is mainly due to its possessing large or small 
number of constituents and not to tint of the number 
of attributes, hlence, which have no consti- 

tuents, are not at all atiected. 

I.asrly, it is urged tb.at as the pcrjni'diinkdramvdda 
has not been accepted by authoritative persons even 
partly, it is totally disregarded by the believers in the 
Vedas.' To this also it mav be said in reply that as 
Aurlksikd including tlte parcui/dni:k dra rhirdda has been 
accepted as one of the id/yds, the aboe c objection docs 
not hold good. This has been supported by the inclu- 
sion of tb.e /T/tww/rru,''- in the list o'f the enumeration 
of the I'idyds in the Chandogya Upanisad, which has 
been explained as referring to (which 

stands for the joint-system of Nvaya and Vaigesika) by 
Cahkaracatya himself, flencc, it is not at all proper 
to reject the theory of the ultimate causality of the 
piU'u/ihlij/is on these grounds. 

VHl 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST AV.VYAYIN AND 
THEIR REFLTATION 

(comprisitc) and (constituents) 

have been much talked of above. N<ny, it may be 
enquired as to what is the relation between the "two? 
Every sensible object consisting of parts has been 
produced out f)f some cause, 1 he constituents or the 
cause arc known as of that (rbject, which itself, 

"" DS., 11. ii. i6 al(.)ng with CBhu. 

BS., JI. ii. ly along v. ith CBha. 

■^^ChaU., VII. i. a. ' 

under Chandogya., \^1I. i. 2 . 
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in relation to those constituents, is called an uvoyar'iH. 
The relation between the two is that of cause and efi'ccL. 
The composite which is the effect is said to inhere in 
its cause, the arjyavtis. Although both arc related 
inseparablv bv a peculiar relati{)n known as inherence 
{Sit/z/iirdyci), vet the}’ arc two distinct entities having 
diderent attributes and functions. This is the secret 
of the theorv of Originatiirn {Aron/hhjkcudcll) pro- 
pounded bv Xvava-Vaiccsika. 

This view has met serious objections from rlie 
Buddhists.”* But before entering into the examinati on 
of the nature of these (abjections from the X\'a\a- 
Vaicesika point of view, it w(auld not be out of place 
to remark that both the scltools of thought are quire 
justified in holding different \iews within their <awn 
spheres. But it is hardlv juscinable to criticise the view- 
point of one particular schcxal fnam that of another, as it 
is quite natural that thev should widelv differ with their 
different outlooks. This cannot be called a sincere 
criticism. If wc observe with a still wider outlook, 
it will be seen that both the scho(als (>f thf)ught arc 
passing along the same royal road with this difterence 
that one has gone further than the other. Hence, it 
is quite natural that there should be difference in their 
points of observation. This being accepted as a tact, 
the onlv justification for such criticisms is that each 
of the schools wants tia give a thoiaaugh training ot its 
tenets to its students which necessitates the discourag- 
ing of the temptations which mav be caused by other 
schools of th(3ughr. But sometimes, criticisms also 
proceed from other than honest and sound reasonings, 
such as, mutual malice, vindicative nature, temptations 

Ot the two Buddhist Schools v. hich beliete in the existence 
of the external world, it appears that the objections aL^ainst the 
existence of a composite apart from the mere collection of 
parama,)!!', are from the Vaibhasikas, as is indicated by Vacaspati 
Micra also — fide Tat., II. i. 36, p. 39S. 
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for worldlv fame, religious rigidity, and so on. Some 
of these might have been also responsible for certain 
criticisms in the case of the Buddhists and others. 
However, following the traditional procedure attempts 
are made here to prove the untenabilitv of the Buddhist 
views against the Nvava-Vaicesika. 

The Buddhists consider that there is no essential 
diderence between a composite and its constituents. 
The r-arious pdreukchuts, for instance, when collected 
togetlier form a composite. To this the reply is that 
in that case, there wr)uld have been no perception of anv 
substance. Nor would any ot the other categories 
of Nyaya-\"aicesika have been perceived; for, each 
oi them becomes visible only when it has got a perceiv- 
able object for its substratum, wh.ich is not possible, 
if the grouping of piiraihdms form an object. But that 
these categories are perceived cannot be denied. Hence, 
it is to be admitted that a compfjsite is something 
different from the mere collection of paranidiuts}''’ 
Moreover, if the Buddhists deny the perceptibility 
of a substance, they would be, thereby, rejecting both 
the means of right cognition, direct perception 

and inference, which they themselves believe in.”*"’ 

As to the view— that the perception of a group 
of paratudnHS would be possible just as a collection 
of hairs becomes visible, it may be said that the analogy 
is based on a wrong assumption. A hair is not super- 
sensuous by nature, while a pdrciwdnu is naturally super- 
sensuous in every state.”' Hence, a pdrdwann, taken 
seyerally or collectiyelv, will always remain supersen- 
suous. 

Again, as there is the possibility of catching hold 
of and drawing an object, it is held that an object is 

’'"’NS. and \Bha., TI. i. 54-^5. 

NV., II. i. 54; NP., Ms. p. 880. 

and NBha., IV. ii. 15-14, 16; Tat., pp. 646-47. 
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different from a mere collection of parawdnus which 
being supersensuous cannot be caught and drawnd’" 
^Vs to the objection that catching anci drawing of para- 
Dulnus being possible bv the presence of a sort of 
coherence {sLuh^rahiikdrifjy''' in them, ditierence between 
a comp(jsitc and its constituents cannot lie proved, it 
may be replieci that both catching and drawing are 
possible only in case of composites, as these are not 
found in substances like Kdla, pdriiwduus, etc., 

which arc ail paitlcss; liencc, it is clear that a composite 
is not merelv a collection of parorndnusd"" 

Further, the separate existence of a composite is 
proved also bv the fact that an object like a pot, for 
instance, is looked upon as wliich would not have 
been possible had the pot been merely a collocation of 
paranidniis. The notion of oni'niss can never be attributed 
to a gi'oup of many supersensuous objects. As to 
the objection that such a notion is found to exist in 
case of an army, a forest etc. which are merely names 
given to separate groups of several constituents, not 
visible from a distance, it may be said that as each 
and every constituent of an army or a forest is naturally 
sensuous there is no didiculty to attribute oneness 
to such collections, while a paramdnn being naturally 
supersensuous remains so, even if collected together in 
a large number, which prevents the attribution of any 
number to its group. 

It may be further pointed out that the notion of 
oneness is really attributed to that object alone which 

”'NS. and NBh.l., II. i. 36. 

^ ' Saiiirid'Likanta is a particular kind of attribute which is 
co-existent with conjunction, and which is produced by smooth- 
ness and duid’.tv, as it is found in the case of a pot devoid of 
chemical action bv the c<rntact of water, and in the pot where 
chemical action has taken place through the /i/z/ww-conjunction.- 
NBha. JI. i. 36. 

NV., II. i. 36. 

XS and NBha., II. i. 56. 
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possesses magnitude {niahattrci) which being absent in 
the ptiivj/zaiiiis either taken scvei-ally or collectively, 
the notion of oneness cannot be attributed to their 
collection. But as it is attributed to a pot, it is 
obvious that a pot is not a collection of parawdnus}-'^ 
As to the answer given by the Buddhists to the 
above view that tlie notion of iiudicit present in the 
ptinnudntis grouped together is different from that of 
Nvava-Vaicesika and means only a peculiarity piUcuyap-- 
which being relative is found to exist when one collec- 
tion of pjj'aii/dniis is differentiated from another, and 
ma'’ be attributed to a collection of parun/dnus along 
with the notion of oneness, it may be said in reply 
that if this interpretation be accepted as true, then as 
the presence of real magnitude itself has been denied 
in the piirannlnus by the Buddlffsts also, it will have to 
be admitted citlier that no kind of umbdt is present in 
the pcnMnnhiiiS, or that if there is any, it is a false notion. 
Now, even to believe in the presence of the false notion 
of magnitude in the pi7n!wdn//s, it would be essential 
to believe in the presence of the real magnitude some- 
where; fc't, the pre-existence of the dhaniiin is pre- 
supposed before any wrong notion about it is affirmed 
ant'where. But as this magnitude is not possible in 
the pciniwa/ws, some object will have to be admitted 
to possess this magnitude, and that such an object is a 
pot which, under the circumstances, cannot be merely 
a grouping of piini///dimsd~* 

Again, in support of the Nvava-Vaicedka view, 
another argument is adduced that when any two objects 
combine together we perceive the conjunction taking 

NS. and NBha., If. i. 37. 

Tatparva says that this alicaya of the paramams is 
nothing except the production of a substance in the form of an 
arayarin in order to establish the sthahja in the hhavas, r/'y., 
paramiinus — p. 396. 

NS. and NBha., II. i. 37. 
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place between those two objects which form the 
substrata of that conjunction.'"" Now, if any of these 
two objects be merely a collection of pdy.ui/clniis, then 
the notion that the combination takes place between 
two objects cannot be valid. But that such a valid 
notion prevails uncontradicted cannot be overlooked, 
ticnce, a composite is different from its constituents. 
As to the interpretation of the Buddhists that the number 
two refers to two ^jrorps (sinoiidj'w) of the pdrdnianns 
and not to any composite, it mav be said in reply th.at the 
word 'p-o/ipinp {sijwd('d]i-) mav mean eitlier the conjunc- 
tion of several (separated) pjiwsulniis or several con- 
junctions forminjj; one cluster of purdiiianiis. According; 
to the former alternative, grouping would become a 
synonym of conjunction;'-'' so that, the expression — ‘two 
objects combine together’ — would 'oe expressed ik.iw, as 
‘two conjunctions combine together’. But this sort of 
expression is quite against the usage. Hence, the tirst 
alternative is not possible. .\s to the second, it may 
be said that the expression never indicates that the 
two groups meet together, rather it shows that the 
number two is attributed to two dehnitc objects which 
form the substrate of conjunction. It may be further 
added that if the substrata of this combination would 
have been the collection of pjraiiidwis^ then as the 
paranidnus and their attributes are supersensuous, this 
conjunction also would have become imperceptible, 
which is not the case. Hence, the interpretation of 
the Buddhists cannot be accepted. Therefore, the 
composite ever remains distinct from its consti- 
tuents.'"" 

Nvava-'Vaicesika believes in the independent 
existence of a category, called generality {sd/ndntJ or 

The separate and independent existence of coniunction 
cannot be denied, as it is proved through direct perception and 
inference — NBha. II. i. 37. 

'""NBba., ir. i. 37. 
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]dti), on the basis of there being a common notion be- 
kjnging to all the objects of one class, however different 
each of the objects may be in size, shape, colour etc. 
Thev also believe in the direct perceptibilitv of this 
gcncralitv, which is possible onlv when it has a sub- 
stratum. The paraniihius, or their collection, cannot 
be the desired substratum, as both are supersensuous, 
and as such, thev cannot make the generalitv perceiv- 
able. Hence, it is essential to believe that a composite 
is e]uite different from its constituents and that it 
possesses magmrude due to which the generalitv 
belonging to it also becajmes perceptible.'-' 

L’deh'otakara adds that the terms h/g//’ and 
'' Hid ini’ themselves, being relative, indicate that there 
is some other dimensk)n in relation to which thev are 
themselves so called. Such a dimension is no other 
than mahat (magnitude) which is possessed by a 
composite.'"^ 

As to the view that the so-called cloth, for instance, 
is nothing but a collection of threads; for, had there 
been any substance like cloth, it would have been 
perceived independently apart from the threads, and 
as it is not so, it is concluded that the effect is the same 
as its cause, it may be pointed out that as the cloth, 
which is a product, inheres in its cause, namely, threads, 
it is not ordinarily found apart from the threads. Both, 
the cause and the effect, would har e been separately 
cognised only if the effect did not inhere in the cause, 
which is not possible.’"' It is further pointed out that 
both, the cause and the effect, arc independently per- 
ceived by those who can penetrate into subtle things, 
but for an ordinary pcrceiver, this is not possible. He 
can only perceive a composite and cognise the 

’=■ XBha., II. i. 57 . 

N\'., II. i. ;6. (37), p. 250. 

NS. and NBha., IV. ii. 26. 

^’"NS., NBha., NV., and NP., IV. ii. 28. 
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constituents through inference alone/ 

The very essence of the theory of Origination is 
that an effect is a fresh production, and that it had no 
existence before, and that it is produced through causal 
operation; hence, both, the cause and its effect, arc two 
distinct things. It is, therefore, that a cloth, for ins- 
tance, is different from its cause, natuelv, the threads.’ '- 

Again, the cause is different from its effect on 
account of their haying different capacities. For 
instance, a cloth can be used tor such y-arious purposes 
of our daily life which cannot be served bv the threads. 
,\gain, that function which can be pertormed bv 
threads cannot be done with the help of a cloth.”' 

It may be further pointed out that as the c-ausc 
and its effect produce two different cognitions, they 
cannot be regarded as one.'-"' Again, the fact that both 
are denoted by two different names shows that they 
arc two distinct things. 

Bclicying in the independent existence of the 
yariegated colour (dtri/rf/pci), Kyaya-Vaiceffka holds that 
as threads possess yarious colours separately and nor 
any yariegated colour, thev cannot be identical with 
their effect, namely, the cloth, which unlike the threads, 
does not possess yarious colours but only the yariegated 
colour. This shows that these are two different 
substrates and not one.”’’’ 

The Buddhists think that as each and eyery 
constituent of a composite does not inhere in the entire 
composite, on account of their haying two different 
dimensions; and if it does, there being no scope tor its 
combining with anv other constituent, the whole would 


” Tat., 
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have consisted of a single constituent, whereby there 
would have been no true product; and if tlie same be 
regarded as such, it would have become eternal; and 
again, as the constituents do not subsist in anv single 
nart of the composite, for, the composite has no other 
constituents apart from the constituents which it 
possesses, it is held that there exists no substance which 
mav be called a composite apart troni the mere collec- 
tion of its constituents.’ 

To this the Nvava-Vaicesika replies that the 
objection of the Buddhists is entirelv groundless; for, 
no one believes th.at a cause or any ctnistituent (of an 
etfcct) ever inheres in any effect.'"’ 

.\s to the f)bjection then that as the composite 
cither wholly or partly does not inhere in its consti- 
tuents, on account of their having different dimensions, 
and also because, the composite would then consist 
of one single constituent which would make the produc- 
tion possible from a single substance leading to the 
possibility of constant production or making the 
product eternal in the case of a dijuiiiiL), in the former 
case;’"' and due to the possibility of the composite pos- 
sessing constituents other than those which produced 
the composite in the latter case (which it has not), 
there is no difference between a composite and its 
constituents, it may be said in reply that there being 
no diversity in one, the use of the terms denerting 
difference should not be used regarding that one. 
In other words, the terms ‘wholly’ and ‘partly’ denoting 
difference cannot be attributed to a composite which 
forms one definite unit. Hence, the objection docs 
not affect the if)rming of a composite.”” 

As to the argument that as the composite cannot 

X.S., IV. ii. 7 a'ong with NBhfi., NV and Tat. 

NV., 1 \". ii. to., p. 505. 

”'XS., NBha and XV., IV. ii. 8. 

'^”XS. and XBha., IV. ii. ti. 
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remain apart from the constituents, as it is never found 
so, and also because, in that case, it would become 
eternal,^’" it is held that there is no composite, it mav be 
replied that the very reasoning adduced above may be 
used in support ot the existence ol a composite. For, 
if a composite had existed apart from its constituents, 
it would have remained witlujut anv substratum, aiiJ 
that which remains without anv support should be 
eternal; so that, a cornposirc would, in that case, become 
eterna], which is against the reality. Flence, the objec- 
tion fails down as in\'alid.’“ 

L eid_\'otakara makes a thorough anah’sis of this 
important problem by examining the nature of the 
possible objections of the buddhists. After the hair- 
splitting analysts ot almost all the objections, he shows 
that the Buddhist position is cpiite untenable. The 
toilowing is the summary of the objections along with 
their retutations from the Nyava-Vaiccsika point of 
view which maintains that a composite is different 
trom its constituents. 

-Vs to the argument that the relation of composite 
and its constituents is possible onlv when thev arc 
nut two diderent things, as is clear from the fact that 
a cow and a horse are not so related; hence, it is held 
that a composite is the same as its constituents, it mav 

NS., IV. ii. 9. There Ijeina a diilercnt vcrsiim of the NBh.I. 
here as given below — '' •"ir-lhi/'uiri.'W:: yo dhjrmayy.inr- 
aharaditi sapiil-icm’ , the querv mar be put in a ditleient wav, that is, 
just as an attribute is not to be had apart from its substr.ttum, 
so the composite also cannot be found apart Itont its constituents; 
hence, the existence of a composite is denied {uJc Kiim.lkhya- 
n.itha’s edition, Calcutta 1911'). \’icvanatha in his \h;tti explains 
this SLitra in another wav — I nh pp. 277-78. 

NV., IV. ii. 9 along with Tat., p. 643. 

’‘"NV., II. i. 33; pp. 217-39. Tor furthet references on this 
problem one should consult NM., pp. 549-51; Tar, pp. 585-86; 
Kandall, p. 147; Setu., pp. 218-19; Sukti., p. 198; DSR. Ms. Fol. 

5 9’6 u; ST. on PV., Dravya section, Ms. Fol. 12a — b. 
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be said that the argument, as it stands, has no probans to 
infer any conclusion. The argument — ‘because it (thread) 
is a constituent’ (hence, thread should not be different 
from the cloth) cannot be adduced as a probans; for, 
the terms — composite and constituents being related, one 
cannot remain without the other; so that, the probans 
is really self-contradictory and cannot deny the existence 
of a composite. 

..Vs to the argument that as no composite can be 
produced from a substance radically different from the 
composite, like the non-production ot a cow rn a horse 
trom a man, it is interred that both, a comp(.)site and its 
cfjnstituents, are identical, it may be said in reply that, 
if the aboyc argument is put in the form of a syllogism, 
nameh", ‘pafi-ih tuHt/Phro lulrti.uu’.turj/u, t.biyah iitp:ittaf , it 
will be seen that the probans is faulty; for it cannot 
be denied that a shuttle or a loom, for instance, pro- 
ducing the cloth, is quite different from the effect. 

Again, it is argued by the Buddhists that the objects 
which arc different from a comp(.)site are such as form 
the constituents of another composite; as for instance, 
the wheels being the constituents of a chariot are 
different from cU)th but not from the chariot itself. 
Hence, if the threads be regarded as different from the 
cloth, they should form the constituents of something 
else than the cloth. But as it is not the case, it should 
be held that both the threads and the cloth are identical 
in eveiy respect.^ 

To this the rejoinder is that the argument when 
put in the form of a syllogism is found to be beset with 
a fallacy. The major premise {prufijilanlkya) being the 
same as before, the probans is ‘because the threads are 
not the constituents of anything other than that cloth’ 
{tadvyatirykencvijdudvd'iavi.itvdt'). Now, it may be pointed 
out here that as the threads arc not the ccjiistituents of 


II. i. 3;, p. 226. 
II. 1. 33, p. 226. 
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threads themselves, the probans involves the fallacy of 
viruddba. It may be further pointed out that the very 
assumption of the Buddhists that the wheels are the parts 
of the chariot shows that thev are two different things.”^ 
Again, it is held bv the Buddhists that the two 
objects admitted to be different from each other are 
seen to be produced on two different places; as, for 
instance, a cow is produced in a place different from 
that of a horse. In the case of threads and a cloth, 
on the other hand, it is seen that the latter is produced 
in the place where the former exists; so that, thev arc 
not distinct from each other. 

To this, again, the answer is that tlte probans — 
‘because, it is produceel in the place occupied by the 
C(anstituents’ {tiiddcfryi pjftcD—h wrong; t<'r, admitting 
for a while that both are identical, it will have to be 
admitted that the thread is produced in place previuuslv 
occupied by itself, which, however, is not the case. 
Hence, the probans is a wrong <-ne. 

If the production of the cloth be denied then, what 
is the meaning of the term ditpjltd used in the above 
probans? ‘Threads’ appearing as ‘threads’ alone cannot 
be said to have been produced. Hence, the very term 
‘utpattF shows the coming into existence ot something 
which had no existence before. It is, therefore, clear 
that a composite is not identical with its constituents. 

Further, it is argued bv the Buddhists that a com- 
posite possessing a particular kind of constituent is 
entirelv different from other constituents (which are 
different from that composite); as a pot, for instance, 
possesses constituents which arc different from the 
wheels which, again, arc distinct from the pot. As 
this is not the case with the threads and the cloth, they 
are said to be identical. 

N\^, II. i. 33, p. 227. 

’"■XV., II. i. 35, pp. 227-28. 

XV., II. i. 33, p. 228. 
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Here, also, the argument of the Buddhists is falla- 
cious like before. The very assumption that there is a 
composite of another set of constituents shows that 
the separate existence of a composite is admitted, as the 
terms — composite and constituent are relative. 

Next, the Buddhists argue that things, which are 
diftcrent from something else, are produced from con- 
junctions other than those which produce that some- 
thing else; as, for instance, the mat is produced from 
a conjunction other than that of tlie threads. ^Vs the 
cloth is not produced from a conjunction other than 
that of the threads, they are said to be identical with 
each other.”'-' 

Here, also, the implied \)vohms~‘'hvit!iSiV//yf>ge- 
hhyastadnlpattcl / — is fallacious as before. The reason is 
that the verv assumption that the cloth is produced from 
the conjunctions (^f the threads admits that both the 
conjunction and the composite are different from the 
threads.”'' 

.Again, the Buddhists may argue that as it is not 
seen that the attributes of one particular substance can 
be pnxluccd frc>m those of anotlier substance entirely 
different from the former, as, for instance, the attributes 
of a horse are net cr found to be produced from those of 
a cow, — and as the attributes of the threads are observed 
to produce those of the cloth, the cloth is not different 
from the threads which arc its constituents.^-” 

This argument, also, is untenable from the Nyava- 
Vaicesika point ot view. The inconsistenev lies in 
admitdng that the attributes of threads do produce 
those of cloth and at the same time rejecting the differ- 
ence between the cloth and the threads. In fact, it is 
wrong to assume that the attributes of cloth arc 

”m\V., II. i. 33, p. 228. 

II. i. 5 5, p. 229. 

Ibid. 

Ibid 
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produced from those of the threads when it is known 
for certain that the attributes of the threads cannot be 
produced from those of the threads themselvesd’^ 

The last but the most important argument of the 
Buddhists in support of the identity of the cause 
and its effect may be that they do not differ 
in their weight. In other words, as the weight 
of the constituents does not differ from that of the 
composite, it is held that both are identical. As for 
instance, argue the Buddhists, no difference in the 
form of lowering of the balance or otherwise is seen in 
the effect when two pieces of clav are put in the 
balance separately and also when those very two pieces 
are joined together and placed in the balance in the torm 
of a pot. Therefore, like the separate pieces of clay 
the joint-pieces also do not produce a different subs- 
tance. Hence, it is held that the effect is not distinct 
from its cause. 

This argument, also, is held to be wrong as it 
appears that according to Nvava-Vaiccsika the difference 
in the weight of the two is admitted. 

There mav still be yet more minor objections on 
the part of the Buddhists; these also can be very easil\- 
refuted. 


Ibid. 

Ibid.; TSt., II. i. 33, p. 392. 

‘ I acciiyanj hetursjinitvanturavatti'aprasaiigiiditiy Ayamapya- 
hhyiipagamanna kinc'if. NV., II. i. 33, p- 234 — This view seems 
to be a partial one. Also consult here Tat., p. 593; Vyom., p. 219; 
KV., p. 64; Kandall., p. 148; KVP., p. 258. 
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IX 

DISCUSSION ABOUT THE INTERMEDIARY 
STAGES IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
FINAL COMPOSITE 

I. Trjamka 

The separate existence of composite being proved 
it mav be further urged: Why should not a composite 
be formed directly from puramdnus} To this it may 
be said, in reply, that had there been no intermediary 
products like dvjanuka^ tryanuka and the rest, then when, 
for instance, a pot is broken, it ought to be directly 
reduced to its invisible ultimate atoms, but it is not 
sod” It may also be pointed out here that the pot being 
an effect possessing magnitude necessitates that its cause 
also should be an eftcetd"" Hence, the paratudnus 
cannot directly produce the trjcinnkas. 

Gopinatha Maunin, however, thinks that a tryannka 
can be produced directly out of three parunidnus. He 
holds that the necessity for believing in the existence 
of a dryanuka is only to produce magnitude in the 
tryantikd, but if it were produced by the plurality belong- 
ing to the group of three pdru/minis, then there is no 
reason why the existence of a dryanuka should be at all 
acceptedd®" 

Appayya Diksita also supports the view that a 
tryannka is produced directly from the three paramdnns 
whose simultaneous conjunctions and productivity of 
further effect cannot be deniedd'^^ 

The argument adduced by Amalanand Sarasvatl 
that that which is of the nature of the class of cause 

^ ' Tat., III. i. 32, p. 520; KV., p. 64; KVBha., p. 91; KP., 
Stavaka Y, verse 5, p. 116; NAI., p. 505; NLV., p. 97; Bhamatl, 
II. ii. ii; p. ^03. 

p. 64. 

‘“'ST., a citmm. on PV., MS. Fol. 11-12. 

15 SVKTP., II. li. II, p. 504. 
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{kdramjdtlyci) is not productive of that of the class of 
effect; as for instance, the thread which belongs to the 
anu (smaller) class does not produce the effect belonging 
to the class of cloth; so that, para»idniis belonging to 
the anu class cannot produce the effect belonging to the 
class which possesses magnitude,’'® as to that it may be 
said that it is not always true; for, a cord (consisting of 
three threads — irhrtsutra) is produced sometimes, by 
three sfitras (cords) produced bv three threads {tantiis) 
and sometimes, directly from three threads.’*’® He, how- 
ever, admits that just as a cord {trirrtsntra) pr(.)duced 
by three threads {tantus) is different from that which is 
produced bv three sfitras (cords), so the tryanuxa pro- 
duced directly from three paraindnus mav be did'erent 
from that which is produced out of three di'yanu’-as. 
But even then, it is clear that a tryaniika can be produced 
directly out of three paramdni'sd^^ 

*\s to the argument that as such a try.njuka is of 
the class of anu^ there would be no difference between 
a paraindnii and the so-called tryanuka as far as tlicir 
empirical utilitv is concerned; and hence, there is no 
need for such a production, it may be s.ud that the 
so-called tryanuka being produced out of tliree 
paranidnus (kdranabahiitva) would pc-issess magnitude 
and would not remain atomic in anv wa\; so that, 
the above-mentioned objection is quite groundless. 
Hence, there appears to be no harm, holds Anpavya 
Diksita, in believing that a tryanuka is produced directly 
out of three para/udnus}^'^ 

This view mav be further supported by the fact that 
almost all the definitions and descriptions of the tryaryaika 
found in difl'erent texts refer to the number or the para- 
mdnus constituting it and not to that of the dryanitKas. 


’ ' ' VKT., II. ii. II, p. 504. 
''■®VKTP., p. 504. 

Ibid. 

le- VKTP., II. ii. II, p. 504. 
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Thus, some are of opinion that a para/imnn is the 
sixth part of a first product;'"^ others hold that a 
panii/idmi is the eighth part of it;’®^ again, some think that 
it consists of thirty paraDidniis^^'' while others believe 
that it is out of three paraiiidnus alone that a tryannka 
is produced.’'^® These different views themselves create 
a doubt as to the exact nature of the constituents of 
a tryannka. 

A question naturallv rises here: What is the reason 
that Nnava and Vaiccsika, in spite of these oppositions. 
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to produce a drjannka, then there being the plural 
number in the cause, the effect should have possessed 
magnitude and have become perceptible which it is not. 
-\nd as there is no reason to go bevond the number 
three, it is concluded that a dryjtiukd is produced out 
of two paranhlniis alone. 


X 

DBI ENSIGN AND ITS CAUSES 

It has been mentioned above that there are tour 
kinds of non-eternal dimensions, namelv, long (^dlrglki) 
and short {Jjraswi)^ magnitude {^nkihdt) and atomic 
{anit)}^' These arc produced bv number, dimension 
and aggregation {priicaya'f^'^ cither taken collectively or 
independently.^®'-' Of these, the magnitude is produced 
by all the three causes^'® independently. Thus, the magni- 
tude belonging to a tnanukd is produced from the 
number and not out of the other two causes mentioned 
above. According to the law of causation a tryd/jiikd 
has dr)'d!uikds its material cause and the conjunction 
of those drjanukds as the non-material cause. The attri- 
butes of a tryoniikd, on the other hand, possess the 
trjdniikd itself as their material cause, while the attributes 
of the dvydnukas as their non-material cause. Following 
this general rule, now, if the dimension of a diyannkd, 
that is, dnuti'd, were to produce the dimension of a 
trjdnukd then, as the dimension of the eilect should 

'''■ PPBh.l., p. 151. 

ibs p_ j.,. (PBhri under PS., II. ii. ii; Vyom., p. 474. 

Although almost all the available cdidims ot the Vaicesikasutra 
read the sillra VII. i. 9 as ‘’kriranabaLtitirura,' yet CBha. under BS., 
II. ii. II and the Vyom. p. 474 read it as ‘KciniKahahuttat kclrana- 
mahattvdt pracay.diasacca mahadit:.' Consult VC. also under \T., 
VII. i. 9. Pracd'ju is a particular kind of loose conjunction of a 
substance, as for instance, a lump of cotton-Kandall, p. 136. 

Vyom., p. 474. 

rro By ‘cause’ is meant here ‘non-material cause.’ 
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be of the same class as that of the cause and also larger, 
the dimension of the dryamka being ann (atomic), it 
would not only produce the atomic dimension in the 
tncnnka but also comparatively larger than itself which 
would make the dimension of the tryanuka anutara 
(smaller). This would not only make the tryanuka 
imperceptible but the very aim ot the production of it 
would be Irustiated. Hence, the dimension of a drya- 
fuikt! cannot prerduce that of a tryaKnkdk'^ This question 
does not arise as regards the production of the dimension 
of a dvyunnkcr, for, the dimension of a pcranulnu is not 
the cause of anything.'- None of the other attributes, 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, oneness, one-separate- 
ness, weight, fluidity and smoothness is capable of pro- 
ducing magnitude in a tryatuikcr, as th.ese prc.duce similar 
attributes in their respective effects.’- Nor can the 
aggregation be the desired cause; for, it is not possible 
to have tlic aggregation present in a dryatjukap'^ and 
m.oreover, it is meant for producing the magnitude of 
some specific substances, like cotton, for instance.”® 
Hence, according to the method of elimination the 
cause of magnitude in the tryanitka is number only.”® 
^Vs to the exact number which produces the magni- 
tude in the tryamkci, it may be said that one cannot pro- 
duce anything for obvious reasons, and as the number 
two produces atomic dimension alone, it should also be 
rejected. Therefore, it is the plural number three alone 
which has been admitted by the author of the sutra also, 

’”K\a, p. 214; Kandali., p. 135; NLV., pp. 99-ico; KP. and 
KPP., stavaka V, under versu 5, p. 112; Jalada on KV., MS. Fol. 
127. 

Vyom., 479; KV.,2 i 6; Kandali., p. 137; Bhfi; verse 15; KP., 
sta- aka V, under verse 3, p. 112; KPP., on Ibid. 

"'V3om., p. 476; KV., p. 214; Kandali., p. 135. 

'''Vyom., p. 476; KV., p. 214; KP. and KPP., stavaka V, 
verse 5, p. 1 16. 

-- Kandali., p. 136. 

Vyom., p. 476; KV., 214; Kandali., p. 133. 
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to be the non-material cause of the dimension 
of a trjanuka. When the least plural number serves 
the purpose, there is no sense in going bevond 
this number. Now, as to how this plural number 
produces the dimension, it is said that as the 
number beyond one is produced by an apeksabuddbi, 
its presence is required here also in order to pro- 
duce the plurality of number in dijatjnkasd^' As 
dr\annkas are supersensuous this apeksdbaddbi should be- 
long to one who can perceive them. He mav be JfVcira^'^ 
whose apeksabuddbi produces the pluralitv of number, 
namely, three in the dvyamkas^ which, in its turn, causes 
the existence of magnitude in the tryaniika. 

It mav be urged here that as the number three is 
produced by the apeksabuddhi of Iprara, it cannot be 
destroyed, as the convention that the effect is destroyed 
by the destruction of the apeksabuddhi is not applicable 
in this case; for, the apeksabuddhi of Jj'vara is eternal. 
But neither is it possible to hold that the number three 
is indestructible and hence, eternal, nor is it possible 
to reject the causalitv of the apeksabuddhi of Icvara in the 
absence of which neither the tryanuka nor, consequently, 
the universe would itself be ever produced. To get 
rid of this dilemma the suggestion to dispense with 
the apeksabuddhi of Icrara and accept, in its place, an 
inferential one which may belong to any human being, 
is also untenable; for, it would involve the defect of being 
mutuallv inter-dependent; as, the production of human 
being or anything of the universe and the inference of 
apeksabuddhi all would depend upon the production of 
the tryanuka which itself would now depend upon the 

KV., p. 21;; KP., stavaka V, under verse 5, p. 119. These 
dvjanukas are called paramanihdijannkas as these are produced by 
the combination of VKOparamanus — Kandall., p. 155; Vyom., p. 475. 
KV. remarks here that the use of the term ‘dijamtkd’ here shows 
that a tryanuka is produced from diyanukas and not from 
paramanus directly, p.2 13. 

PPBha., p. 13 1; Bhamati, under BS., II. ii. ii, p. 504. 
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existence of human beings etc. Hence, it is rejected.^'^' 
As to the other solution advanced here that instead of 
apeksabuddhi let adrsta itself be the required cause, 
it may be said in reply that if adrsta be accepted to 
be the cause everr^where then what would be the use 
of any drsia cause. Therefore, this also is not a sound 
argument.^^" 

Thus, the various suggestions having been proved 
untenable and the dilemma being still present, it is held 
that this number being a product must be destroyed 
like all other products. But as there can be no destruc- 
tion without a cause, and as there is no apparent cause 
to destroy this number, and also as there is the adrsta 
to justify its existence (for ever), some other means, 
namely, the destruction of adrsta etc., may be held to 
destroy the number three. 

The author of Vyomavati, however, holds that the 
term law a does not necessarily mean God. The very 
root meaning of the term Icvara sh(aws that it hiay be 
used for any one who possesses miraculous powers as a 
jogievara. If this interpretation be accepted as valid, 
then all the above-mentioned difHculties would be 
easily solved, as such an apeksabuddhi being non-eternal 
can be destroyed.*®^ 

It may be, however, pointed out here that the 
interpretation of the author of Vyomavati is possible 
only when the world comes to exist and fresh tryanukas 
are to be produced. But this cannot be applicable to 
the production of the magnitude in the tryanuka just 
in the very beginning of the creation after the pralaya 
when no human being or ssnY yogicvara happens to exist. 

However, both the processes of production and 

KP. and KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, pp. 119-20. 

Ibid. 

Vyom., p. 476; KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, p. 12c along 
with the Makaranda; TP., MS. Fol. 

182 Vyom., p. 476. 
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destruction of the number three produced through the 
apeksabuddhi, are also given below: 

When the motion produced in the dryanukjs pro- 
duces disjunction then there is the destructivity {vina- 
cyatta) of the conjunction, and simultaneous with it the 
cognition of the generality ekatva is produced. Then 
there is the productivity {ntpadyamdnata) of the apcksa- 
biiddhi followed by the destruction of the conjunction; 
then the productivitv of the subsequent conjunction 
tollowed by the production {titpada) of tlie apeksdUuddhi-, 
then there is the productivitv of the tritva tollowed bv 
the production of the conjunction out of tw(j di'yaniikas 
leading to the productivity of the tryanukd followed 
bv the destructivitv of the disjunction and the motion. 
Then comes the production of the tritro followed by 
the productivity of the conjunction of the generality 
tritra. Then the tryannka is produced followed by th,e 
destruction of the disjunction and the motion. Then 
follows the production of the cognition of the generality 
tritvd followed by the productivity of the magnitude 
{n/abattvd) and xPt dlrghatra . Then appears the destructi- 
vity of the apeksabuddhi followed by the productivity 
of the cognition of the attribute tritva\ then the produc- 
tion of the mahattva and the dirgbafva-, then the destruc- 
tion of the apeksabuddhi-, then the destructivity of the 
attribute tritva-, then the production of the cognition of 
attribute followed by the productivity of the cognition 
of the substance; then simultaneously with the cognition 
of the substance there is the destruction ot the tritva d'" 

In products bevond tryaniika the dimension is caused 
by the dimension of their respective causes.^"* As to the 
view that the pluralitv of the number of the cause itself 
mav be held to be the cause of magnitude in every 
product, it may be said that as there are several products 
which are produced directly from two parts only and 

Vvom., p. 476. 

Jalada on KV., MS. Fo). 127- 
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as there is the absence of plurality in such cases, no 
magnitude would have been produced; for instance, a 
pot which is directly produced out of the two halves 
{kapcllcis) only; but if the above view is held, then there 
would have been no magnitude in that pot. Moreover, 
when the magnitude is present in the cause how can 
it be possible to deny its causality.’®® 

Similarly, aggregation {praana), which is a parti- 
cular kind of loose contact existing in the two bundles of 
cotton which depends upon the loose conjunctions of 
the constituents productive of the cotton bundles, or 
which depends upon the loose _ conjunctions between 
parts of one bundle and those of the other, produces 
magnitude in the product produced out of those two 
cotton bundles, named, dvit/llakci. As there are only 
two bundles and not more the plurality of the number 
cannot be the cause of the magnitude of the dvitiilaka. 
Although the magnitude is present in the cause and can 
produce the required effect, yet its being not self-depen- 
dent, as it depends upon the loose conjunctions existing 
in the two bundles of cotton, cannot be the cause of the 
magnitude of the drit/llakad^^ 

As to the view that although there is no plurality 
of the number in the two bundles of cotton, yet taking 
all the constituents up to dvyaiutkas and paranidm; of 
the bundles into consideration, the plurality can be 
found to belong indirectly to the constituents of 
the effect, called dvitillakiv, so that, it is really the 
plurality of number which produces the magni- 
tude in the dvitfilaka and not the aggregation,’®’ 
it may be said that if number were to produce the 
magnitude in the present case, then there ought to 
hayc been no difference of magnitude {wuhattaticciyd) in 
the product, namely, dritilluka (a double-lump of cotton), 

’"'’KV., pp. 214-15. 

KV., pp. 215-16. 

RS., p. 64; KandalL, p. 136. 
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produced by the two separate bundles of cotton having 
loose contacts and the same, when it is produced out 
of two cotton bundles having compact contacts {priu'ita), 
although both contain an equal number of components. 

This very reason mav be put forth regarding the 
view that magnitude itself may be the cause of the 
magnitude of the dritfdaka. But, as a matter of fact, 
according to Nvaya-Vaicesika, there is the difference 
in the magnitude of the eflect under two circumstances. 
Hence, it is concluded that neither the number, nor the 
magnitude is the cause of the magnitude of the effect, 
called a double-lump of cotton. 

As to the view that the two conjunctions belonging 
to the three drjantikas mav be the cause ot the magnitude 
of a trjamka, it mav be said that it would ha^■e been 
possible to hold such a view, if it were held that the 
conjunctions of the several constituents were the cause; 
but as it is not possible, the view is rejected as unten- 
able. 

Again, as to the argument that a particular kind of 
idti belonging to the dvyanuka-pttrimdna may help the 
amtra of a dvyamtka to become the cause of the magni- 
tude of a trjanuka, it mav be said that had this been the 
fact, then the magnitude would not have been the 
cause of another magnitude ever. Moreover, the 
two dimensions, namelv, anittra and i/hiJjattva, being 
mutuallv opposed, would counter-act each other and 
would not be able to produce anv one class of effect. 
If, it be, however, urged that the difference in the cause 
would determine the difference m the effect; so that, 
the above-mentioned difficulty would not arise, then the 
rejoinder should be that if it were so, then the magni- 
tude would have been produced in the effect even from 
several parawdms directly and also from two dvjanukas, 
which would have led to the production of magnitude 

Kandall., p. 136; RS., p. 64. 

Kandali., p. 135. 
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in the effect of the para/ndnus also, like that of a 
dvyaniikd. Moreover, if it be admitted, then the pro- 
duction of the magnitude being possible from two 
only, there would be no justification in holding the 
production from any bigger number, namely, threcd®'^ 
In the like manner, the dimension, called dJrydjjaira, 
also is produced bv the plurality of number, dlripjatra 
and the aggregation of the cause. In other words, 
the dlryihatva in a trynm/kd, for instance, is produced by 
the plurality of number belonging to the cause; in the 
effect, called dvitautuka (a product formed out of the 
combination of two threads), it is produced by the 
dlrghatra belonging to the cause, and in the effect, namely, 
triicintiikci (a product formed out of the combination 
of three threads), it is produced by the plurality of 
number as well as the dlrghatra belonging to the cause, 
while in the case of a treble-lump of cotton {tritillaka'), 
it is produced by all the three causes mentioned above.’"- 
The same can be said as regards the production 
of mahattva and dlrghatra in a caturanuka-, for, these can- 
not be produced in a caturanuka out of the n/ahattra and 
the dlrghatra belonging to a tryanuka-, as, there is a 
logical convention that the mahattra which is not pro- 
duced cither out of the number, or the aggregation, as 
it is in the case of the mahattra of a caturanuka, can be 
produced only by the mahattra belonging to the consti- 
tuents of the cause.^''^ 

As regards the production of the other two dimen- 
sions, namely, atomic {anutra) and shortness [hrasratra), 
it is saitl that both are produced in a dryanuka out of the 
number two possessed by the two paramdnus producing 
a drgjanukdd'^‘‘ 

KP. and KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, pn. 114-16. 

101 ppBha., p. 131; Vyom., p. 479. 

Ibid. 

PPBha., p. 131; Vyom., p. 479. 

KPP., stavaka V, verse 5, p. 117. 
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Regarding the question — what is the difference 
between the two dimensions belonging to a dryaniika 
and a tryamka, it may be pointed out that the difference 
between the f/iahdttva and the dlr^hatra is quite clear 
from the common everyday usage as expressed in the 
judgment — ‘bring a d/rglia (large) thing’ even when the 
speaker has got the thing possessing duihat and rice 
versdd'^'’ The author of Vvomavati adds that this differ- 
ence is quite obvious from the very appearance of the 
objectd''''’ It may be further pointed out here that although 
a trydniikd simultaneously possesses both the dimensions, 
vet that trydniikd, in the formation of which its consti- 
tuents are placed in a circuitous manner [pdritdli), 
appears to be nidbdt, while that, of which the components 
are placed obliquely {tirrak), seems to be dliphdd^' 

Similarly, the difference, between dnutra and hrai- 
vdtvd belonging to a dryaniikd, is visible ttj those who are 
capable of perceiving it.'^' It may be also added here 
that the dimension of a dvydniikd should not be taken 
to be idcnticle with that of a pdranulnir, for, the former, 
being an effect, must have some difference,''''” and hence, 
it is said to have some expansion {prathiniii)!,''"' which is 
not possible in the case of a pdruii/dnit. It is, therefore, 
that the term pdriiihlnddlyd has been specially used to 
denote the dimension of a pdranidnu.-'-'^ 

Of the four varieties of dimension, the nhdidttva 
and the dlrghdtvd are always found together, and so is 
the case with the other two dimensions, namely, dnntva 
and hrdsvdtvd. Some arc of opinion that just as Akdcd, 
being in possession of ryapdkdtvd, does not possess 
dlrghdtVd, so, a pard/iiiinn also, having the pdriiihindalatvd. 


PPBhS,, pp. 131-32. 

""■Vyom., p. 479. 

VKTP., JI. li. II, p. 506. 

I'.'s ppBha.^ p. 132. 

KV., p. 212; Kandall., p. 133; VBha., VII. i. 10. 
VBha., VII. i. 10. 

VS., VII. i. 20; Vyom., p. 492. 
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has no hrasvatva.^"- And, again, mahattvatva and dlrghat- 
vatva, or amtratva and hrasvatvatva, being separate jdtis, 
the presence of one is an obstacle in the way of the 
existence of another in the same substratum and at the 
same time. Hence, the two dimensions cannot co- 
inhere in a single substratum at one particular time.^“^ 
The Naivavikas, however, do not agree with the above 
mentioned views. They hold, on the other hand, that 
both, the para /?ia-dlrghatva and parama-mahattra, are 
simultaneously present in the Akdca, just as both, the 
{paraf//a) anutra and {para///d) brasratra, subsist in a 
paranidtur''^ at one and the same time. In other all- 
pervasive substances also both the dimensions, namely, 
parama-iuahattva and parama-djghatva, co-inhcrc. In the 
like manner, in substances of intermediate dimensions 
[midbyawa-pariwdna) there are both, the intermediate 
mabaltra and intermediate dirgbatra, except in the case 
of a dvyannka where the intermediate anutra and inrer- 
mediate brasratra exist.- ' 

Vallabha, the author of Nyayalilavati, holds that 
brasratra and dirgbatra arc not distinct dimensions, but 
are the sub-divisions of anutra and mabattra respectively. 
He, further, adds that if these be held to be independent 
dimensions, then why should not the other possible 
varieties of dimension, such as, rakratra, rjutra, etc. 
be recognised as such.^"'’ This, again, seems to be onlv a 
partial view. Even Cahkaracarya, while referring to the 
general view of Nyaya-Vaicesika, says that anutra and 
brasratra are the two dimensions which are said to 
belong to a dryanukad''' 


- - Kandall., p. 1 54. 

- “ \LPV., pp. 567-68. 

KandalL, p. 154. 

^ KandalL, p. 1 54. 

NL.., p. 34, Mrnavasagara edition; PRM., p. 51. 
CBha., on BS., H. ii. ii. 
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XI 

VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
PARAVANU 

The term paramdm has been variously used in 
different schools of thought, and it will not be out of 
place to refer to them here. 

1. Thus, parawdntis are regarded as forming a 
body of Icrara being the substrata of His direct effort. 
It is, therefore, that the motion inherent in them is said 
to be His breath, as is said in the gruti also — cisYd 
mahato hhiltasya tiihfvasitciWftat.-"^ 

This view has been rejected by Udayanacarya on 
the ground that such a bodv cannot be the substratum 
of sense-organs, as it does not possess the Mcuh’s." “ 

2. Parawdnn is also a name given to that particular 
point of time which the sun requires to pass over an 
atomic object. The mathematical calculation of it, 
given by Bhaskaracarya, in his Siddhantaciromani,-’" 
will be clear from the following table: 


2 

Paramanus 

— I 

Dvvanuka 

3 

Dvyanukas 

— I 

Truti-” 

100 

Trutis 

— I 

Tatparya 

30 

Tatparyas 

— I 

Nimesa-'- 

18 

Nimesas 

— I 

Kastha 

30 

Kasthas 

— I 

Kala 

30 

Kalas 

— I 

Ghatika 

2 

Ghatikas 

— I 

Ksana^’^ 

30 

Ksanas 

— I 

Ahoratra (Day). 


Bhodhani, p. 91. 

20‘,i AV., p. 1 19. 

Ganitadhyaya, Madhyamadhikara, Kalam.'inadhyaya, verses 

16-17. 

Trtili is a svnonym for a Inanuka. 

Kimesa is that length of time which is denoted by the single 
tailing of thie eyelashes — KV., p. 118; Kandalt., p. 65. 

Aw/m is that point of time dining which a produced substance 
remains without an attribute, or a motion; or, that which m.irks 
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After calculation, it is found that a day consists 
of 17,496,000,000 panimdtnis. In other words, a single 
second being equal to 202500 pa nv// an us, makes one 
pariundnu equal to iM.-jhoo ^ second. Hence, Dr. 
Brajendranatha Seal says that a trnti of time is equal to 
, ,---’-,,11 of a second, which is nearly the measure of the 
paramdnii of time as given in the Visnu-Purana.=“ 

5. According to some, again, a paramdnu is the 
smallest aggregation of sattva, rajas and tamas. This 
view has been refuted by Nyaya-Vaicesika on the 
ground that the terms, ‘smallest’ and ‘aggregation,’ 
being mutually contradictories, cannot be attributed 
to a parawdnu.-'-^ 

4. The Saugatas are of opinion that the four 
kinds of paramdnu, namely, earthly, watery, fiery and 
airy, arc of the nature of being hard and solid {kbara), 
viscid {smha), hot {ausnya) and moving (Jrana) respective- 
ly. Of these, the first possesses the attributes of 
colour, taste, smell and touch; the second has colour, 
taste and touch; colour and touch arc attributed to the 
third; while, the fourth possesses the only attribute of 
touch. When these collect together, they are called 
earth, water, fire and air rcspcctivelv.-’'^ 

5. 1 he next view is that a paramdnu is nothing but 
an aggregate of ct)lour, taste and the rest. This view 
also has been refuted by Ayaya-Vaiecsika on the ground 
that the meaning of tlie term ‘aggregate’ {sanjbdta) is 
ambiguous; for, generally the term means a collocation 
of several such objects as are not related to one another 
as cause and effect; so that, if a paramdnu be held to be 


the interval between the conlunction of the last thread and the 
production ot the cloth, or between the produced motion and 
disi unction caused bv it, or between the presence of the entire 
material for the production of an effect and the actual production 
ot that effect — KV., p. ii8. 

P_SH., pp. 76-77. 

' XV., p. 250. 

=‘>>XSMM., p. 283. 
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an aggregate, there should be particles smaller than 
pcv'iiwdnHS and possessing colour, taste, etc. to form the 
aggregate, called pammdnn. But, as pcrrawdnus them- 
selves have been regarded as the ultimate particles, there 
cannot be yet still smaller particles. Hence, the view is 
rejected as untenable.-*" 

6. Some, again, consider that a truti itself is a 
parn/iidnu. But this view is also untenable; as a truti is 
further divisible, while the same is not possible for a 
paritiudnit.-^^ 

7. The verv existence of a paramdnii is denied bv 
Raghunatha Ciromani for want of sufficient proofs to 
support it. ITe, further, adds that the use of the term 
anti, with reference to an object, is onlv to show that the 
particular object is verv small, and it is, therefore, that 
the term is used also for things possessing magnitude.-*^ 

8. Some not onlv identifv a paran/dnn with a dvya- 
niikad^" or a tryannka--'-, or even a catarannka--- , but also 
make these eternal--® like a paramdnit. It may be pointed 
out here that if a tryannka and a cattirannka be held to 
be perceptible, as they certainly are, then it is not 
possible to make them eternal. Again, in case, a 
trjannka is visible and non-eternal, its constituents 
cannot be eternal, as has been made clear in previous 
sections. Hence, all these views have been rejected by 
Nyaya and Vaicesika as invalid and untenable.-* 


NV., I. ii. 33, p. 232; Tat., p. 592. 

Ibid. 

PTN., pp. 11-15. 

2J0 p_ 

KVBha.; p. 90; Setu., p. 206; N'SMR., p. 295. 

--- KVBha., p. 90. 

KVBha., p. 90; Setu., p. 206. 

NL., pp. 23-24; Vadindra, quoted in Nyayamuktavali, a 
comm, on Udayana’s LU., p. 23. 
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XII 

PARAAIANU and quiddity (ANTYAVICESA) 

It has been said that the true realisation of the 
Atman, the only aim of the Cdstra, is possible bv the 
right knowledge of each and every category accepted 
bv the system. This is possible only when every object 
is distinguished from its homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous classes. Generally, this is done through the 
help of attributes. But, in the case of paramdtnis, parti- 
cularly of one class, the distinction between one another 
is not possible through the help of ordinaip" attributes. 
But the distinction has to be made even there, not only 
for the sake of having true knowledge of each of the 
ultimate particles, but also for the guidance of the 
future individual and the universal productions. Hence, 
Nyava-Vaicesika believes in the existence of a categoiy, 
called vicesa, generally known as antyaricesa, to differen- 
tiate one eternal pnramdnn trom the other. Similarly, 
it is essential to make distinction between other eternal 
substances, namely, Akdca, Kd/a, Dik, Atman and 
Manas.-" This is also possible only with the help of a 
quiddity. 

.\.s to the view that a sort of differentiating capacity 
may be assumed to belong to the paramdnns themselves 
instead of having a different category, called antyaricqa, 
it may be pointed out that the view is groundless, as 
no such capacity is ever found to be associated with 
the paramdnns. 

Again, as to the view that a series of quiddity 
will hat e to be assumed to distinguish one rkesa from 
the other in successive cases leading to logical absurd- 
ities, it may be pointed out that on account of its having 
an absolute nature of differentiating, the viersa alone 
through its own nature causes differentiation and does 

PPBha., pp. 321-22. 
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not require the help of another I'kesa over it.--” More- 
over, if it requires another vicesa, then the very aim of 
its existence becomes frustrated. Hence, the view is 
rejected as groundless. 

Again, it mav be asked here: Would not the sa///dnya 
(generality) serve the purpose of the quidditv? The 
reply is in the negative, for the following reasons: 

1. The sdwanjd inheres both in eternal and non- 
eternal objects, while the vifesa does not subsist in 
non-eternal things. 

2. Again, the sd/jjamui does not exist in substances 
alone but also in qualities and motions, while the 
vice^ui inheres onlv in eternal substances. 

3. A single sdnidnja subsists in innumerable objects 
belonging to one particular class and differentiates one 
class of objects from another, while the vicesa inheres 
independently in each and everv eternal substance and 
differentiates one single individual from another. 

4. The existence of sdnumya depends upon a 
common notion depending upon many objects, while 
no such notion is required for the e.xistence of a 
vicesa. 

i • 

5. The sdwdfiya is an object of direct perception, 
while the other is only inferential. 

6. The vicesa is meant for those eternal substances 
also wherein the sdnidiiya does not exist, such as, Akdca, 
Kdia and Dik. 

These points of difference show that these are two 
distinct categories and one cannot be substituted for 
the other. 

Similarlv, the pdkata-vicesa cannot be a substitute 
for the antya-vicesa on the grf>und that the former belongs 
to the carthlv pararndnus ak)ne and that there is no 
such differentiating nature in it, while the latter is parti- 
cularlv meant for differentiating one eternal substance 
from another. 

PPBha., pp. 321-22. 
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This antjavifcsa does not belong to the qualities 
and motions possessed by eternal substances; for, the 
differentiation in those cases is possible through the 
help of their own intermediate jdtis, namely, aiklatva, 
raktatvi!^-"' nawamitrci etc. and also through the vifesas 
of the form of their substrata.-^ 

Some are of opinion that Ifvani and Akdca do not 
possess any quiddity; for, these are distinguished from 
everything else by their own eternal qualities, namely, 
consciousness and sound, respectiyc'y.-"® 

The Neo-Nyaya School does not believe in the 
viaso. as an independent category; for, they hold 
that the differentiation is possible by the very nature 
of the eternal substances themselves. This view is 
further supported by the fact that yogms also do not 
perceive such a vicesa, which is possible only when it 
does not exist independently.-'" 

B 

NON-BHAUTIKA MATTER 
I 

MANAS 

I. Defined and existence proved 

Under the non-bbantika form of atomic matter there 
is only one category, namely, Manas. It has been 
defined as an internal sense-organ which brings about 
pleasure, pain etc., and also cognitions of all sorts. 

In other words, it is that internal sense-organ, the 

SPM., p. 12. 

\SMD., p. 122 

Ibid. 

PTN. along with the comm, of Raghudeva, pp. 30-32; 
NSMD. on verse 10. 

- ‘Xr.., p. tzS (chowkhamba edition). 

— XBha., I. i. 9. 
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absence of which prevents the production of any 
cognition, even when the sense-organs arc in direct 
touch with their respective objects. It has also been 
deiined in several other wavs on the basis of its peculiar- 
ities. Thus, some hold that Mamis is that which does 
not possess any touch or anv specific quality {nasa- 
but has a limited fornr"-’ and motion.-"^ Cahkara 
Micra defines it as that whose presence or absence 
necessitates the production or otherwise of cognitions 
at the time when the .At/i/aii and the sense-organ-contact 
is present.-"' It has been also defined as that which 
possesses the atomic nature not coherent with the pro- 
ductive conjunction; or, as that which possesses a 
limited form which is the substrate of the conjunction, 
the non-material cause of consciousness; or, again, as 
that which possesses an impression {sa/z/skara) and is a 
sense-organ but is not coherent with anv specific 
quality, and so on.^'® 

Such a Md/his, being supersensuous, is proved to 
have an existence through inference alone. As regards 
the probans to infer its existence, Gautama holds the 
non-production of the simultaneity of cognition alone 
as tne most important one.-'' Vatsvayana adds 
memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, intuition 
{pnitibha), dream-cognition, imagination {fiba), 
the experience of pleasure and pain, desire and 
the rest as indicative of the existence of bMcuidS.-^' 
Regarding the form of inference to prove its existence, 
it is said that every kind of production requires an 
instrument {k.arana') to cause its existence. Now, that 
memory, desire, doubt, etc. are psychic phenomena of 

-'"'LU., p. 49. 

Padarthabodha’s comm., MS. Fol. 5a; TD., p. 15. 

VU., III. ii. I. 

KR., p. 42. 

“■NS., I. i. 16. 

238 NBha., I. i. 15; also Vide VS., III. ii. 4. 
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everyday experience cannot be denied. These 
are also products, and as such, they also must 
be preceded bv an instrument. And, again, ex- 
ternal sense-organs, even when they appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, do not 
produce any cognition about these psychic phenomena. 
These show that there must be some different 
type of sense-organ or instrument to produce cogni- 
tion, desire, memory and the rest. This instrument is 
named as Alams.-''' Again, the fact that even when 
all the external sense-organs simultaneously appear to 
be in contact with their respective objects, no simulta- 
neity of cognitions takes place, shows that there is 
something whose absence prevents the appearance of 
any cognition, and whose presence would have certainly 
led to the production of cognitions. This something 
is no other than the Alamis. That such a Mafias is an 
internal sense-organ is proved by the fact that the 
psychic products, like desire, pain, pleasure, etc. are all 
produced by this Manas alone. Of course, the 
agency of the individual self is not denied in any case. 

2 . Attributes of Manas 

The following are the more important of the 
attributes of Manas: 

(i) It is an admitted fact that our cognitions 
appear in succession"'' = which is possible only, if the 
most edicient cause of these cognitions which is 
the Manas here, comes in contact in succession with 
the external sense-organs, in the case of external cog- 
nitions, and with the individual self, in the case of 
psychic products, like pleasure, pain, etc. and does 
not combine with every limited form simultaneously.''^^ 

- ' NBha. and NV., I. i. i6; VS., III. ii. i. 

' NBha. and NV., I. i. i6; III. ii. 56. 

-’ll ppBha., p. 89; NBha., I. i. 16. 

=^^TR., p. izn 

VS. and VU., VII. i. 23. 
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This leads us to assume that Mams is atomic in nature. 

If, on the other hand, it were non-atomic and of inter- 
mediary dimension, then beside its becoming a non- 
eternal substance due to its having constituent parts, 
it would have combined with more than one sense- 
organ at one and the same time which would have 
prevented the production of any knowledge; or, 
if knowledge were at all produced, then there would 
have been simultaneity in it, which is quite against the 
reality. Then, again, the non-eternity of it would haye 
also led to several logical absurdities of a complex 
nature. Demand for moral justice, which is entirely 
regulated by the eternity of Manas, would have been 
nowhere; and perhaps, there would have been no regular 
life; as, the universal creation, which mainly depends 
upon it, would not have come to exist, and if, at all, 
it had ever come to exist, it would have been by sheer 
chance. In both the cases, the cosmic order would 
have been upset. Hence, to remove the possibilities 
of such difficulties, it is essential to accept the atomic 
naturc^’'^ of Mams which itself proves its eternity.-^® 

(2) As it is atomic, it is not perceived through any 
external sense-organ of ours.^^' 

(3) It, being a sense-organ itself, exists for another. 
In other words, its existence is mainly meant for helping 
the AtDian to experience pleasure and pain, the very 
aim of the empirical world. This, again, is possible 
when the Manas comes to possess a physical organism.-^'’ 

(4) As it is not of the nature of any of the n/aha- 
bh/ltas, it is called non-hhantika,-'"^ and hence, it does not 

111 . ii. -59; VS., Vll. i. 2’,. 

'"'XS., III. ii. 19; VS., VII. i. 23. 

-""VS., lU. ii. 2; PPBha., p. 16. 

VS., IV. i. 6; VIII., i. 2; KV., p. 40. 

PPBha., p. 89; Vyom., p. 428; KandalL, p. 93. 

-‘■’KV., p. 40. 

NBha., I. i. 4. NM., p. 497. The term ‘/ww-Waw/Z/fea’ may 
be explained in two ways: one — ‘not of the nature of any of the 
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possess any touch;-'*^ so that, even when Ma/ias 
conies in contact with any other substance, it does not 
produce a fresh one, like all other substances having 
limited form."'^ 

(5) Being non-bhc7/it/ka and having motion-'^ and 

velocitv it cognises its objects with the quickest 

possible motion.-^" Its activity is effective on all objects 
alike. In other words, it comes in contact with any 
external sense-organ, at any time, and without anv 
restriction, and through it with the objects of the 
external world. Uddvotakara gives the following 
reasons to account for its being so effective: (a) because, 
it is the substrate of the conjunction which is the cause 
of remembrance, like the Atmatr, (b) again, as, it is the 
substratum of the conjunction which brings about the 
cognition of pleasure etc., like the Atwcur, and (c) also 
because, it supervises over all the sense-organs, like 
the At man 

(6) It does not possess any specific quality 
namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, viscidity {snebci), 
natural fluidity {samsiddhika-dravatra), knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion (dvesa), effort, merit and 


Mahd-bhfitas’ , as explained above, and the other — ‘not made up 
of any of the jSlahahhfitast In the latter sense, it is certainly not 
applicable to the Manas, which is eternal; and hence, Uddvotakara 
says that Manas is neither bhaiitika (made up of Mahabhutas) nor 
non-bhantika (not made up of Mahabhutas) — Vide XV., I. i. 4, p. 38. 
But Uddyotakara himself admits the former interpretation and 
holds that Manas is non-bhautiku — Vide XV., HI. i, 31, p. 374. 
Therefore, there seems to be no justification in the remark of 
Prof. Jadunatha Sinha that “this objection of Uddyotakara is based 
on a mis-conception of the meaning of the word” etc. — Indian 
Psychology: Perception, p. 19 (1954). 

X\\IJ., MS. Fob 4b. 

252 ppBha., p. 8^; KV., p. 182; Kandall., p. 93. 

VS., V. ii. 13; PPBha., p. 21. 

2 '^PPBha., p. 21; VU., V. ii. 13. 

2 '= PPBha., p. 89. 

2=0 NV., I. i. 4, p. 38. 
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demerit, mental faculty {bbdi'and)/xnd sounds '• 

(7) It, being a form of matter and a sense- 
organ,^^"® has no consciousness."’’® And moreover, if it 
had consciousness, then there would have been two 
conscious elements in a single organism, which would 
have made the production of knowledge impossible 
and would have therebv upset the entire worldly 
usages.®®® 

(8) It is a cause of the empirical world bv coming 

in contact with a particular in a particular 

organism and helping the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain.®®® Hence, it is also called a cause_ of bondage.®''® 

(9) Its contact with a particular ^ it wan is said to 
have no beginning.®®' 

(10) It is a common cause of all sorts of cogni- 
tions.®®^ 

(11) It enlightens all sorts of objects without being 
endowed with any of their spccihc qualities.®®" 

(12) It is, of course, a substance, as it possesses 
qualities and motion.®®® 


II 

ALL-PERVASIVENESS OF dMAVlL DISCUSSED 
AND REFUTED 

It has been said above that cognitions of the 
external objects do not take place when the Manas is 
not in contact with the external sense-organs. But this 


- PPBha., p. 95 . 

NM., p. 498. 

® NM., p. 498; NxMJ., MS. Fol. 4b. 

=00 p_ 

®®^ NV., III. li. 67, p. 442; NM., p. 499. 
®®®NM., p. 499. 

®®® NM., p. 499. 

®®'‘NBha., I. i. 16. 

®®®NBha., I. i. 4. 

266 PPBha., p. 89; NM., p. 498. 
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is not accepted bv the followers of Kumarila Bhatta”*’' 
according to whom Manas, being ubiquitous in nature, 
cannot but always remain in contact with the sense- 
organs, and in support of it, they put forth the following 
arguments: 

Manas is ubiquitous; (i) as, it is a substance having 
no touch for ever; like A^dfa; again, (2) as, it is a sub- 
stance which does not ever possess any specific quality; 
like Kd/a and D/A; also (3) because, it, being an eternal 
substance, does not produce any other substance by 
its contacts with other substances; like AAdfa; and lastly, 
(4) because, it is a substrate of the conjunction which 
is the non-material cause of cognitiond"^ 

The Naivavikas take an easy course to refute these 
arguments. They hold that all these arguments pre- 
suppose that the Manas is a substance on the ground 
of its being an instrument of an action {krijd') 
in the form of cognising colour, etc. But as a 
non-substance, in the form of a conjunction due to 
efforts and adrsta, is found to be an instrument of an 
action, the arguments of the Mimarnsakas are beset with 
the svanlpdsiddbi type of fallacy, and hence, they are 
rejected as untenable.^'''* 

The Mimarnsakas next put forth another argument 
in support of their view. They hold that Manas, being 
a sense-organ, is a substance; for, it is a substance alone 
which can be a sense-organ. Now, Manas, having been 
proved to be a substance, can also be inferred to be all- 
pervasive on the grounds given above. 

But, as an ail-pervasive substance cannot be a 
sense-organ without a limitation {iipddbi), it is essential, 
hold the Naiyayikas, that the Manas also, like the Akdca, 
should have a limitation. As to what that limitation 
is, there are three possible alternatives: one — a certain 

Bodhani, p. 96. 

2CS J4P ^ Stavaka III. verse i, pp. 346-47; Bodhani, p. 96. 

Bodhani, p. 96; KPP., p. 347. 
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fixed part of the organism, like the ear-cavitv as in the 
case of Akdca, the other — the entire organism, and the 
third — any unfixed part of the body. But all these 
alternatives lead to absurdities; as for example, if the first 
alternative be accepted, these cognitions would appear 
only in that particular part of the organism; 
and if, that part be, somehow, injured or destroyed, 
no cognition of ant kind would ever take 
place. But this is against the reality; for, cognition is 
felt everywhere in the body, in succession. Therefore, 
if the second alternative be accepted, then one particular 
cognition, for instance, would have been experienced 
throughout the entire organism at one particular time, 
and there would have been no justification for cogni- 
tions like T have pain in my leg, or in my head,’ etc. 
The third also would lead to similar difficulties."'" 

To this the Minianisakas point out that due to the 
operation of the non-material cause, the difficulty 
pointed out above would not arise, and the cognitions 
would be felt even in different parts of the organism. 
Hence, there is nothing to prevent the entire organism 
from being the required limitation.-’* 

It would not be out of place to make it clear here 
that the non-material cause mav produce the effects of 
the all-pervasive substance within its own limitations, 
or it should necessarily produce such effects within the 
same limitation, or it mav produce such effects within 
its own limitations alone. In the first case, no pleasure 
and pain would have ever been produced beyond the 
limitation of the non-material cause; in the second case, 
as the non-material cause must produce an efiect, it would 
be possible for the contact of the atomic IManas also 
to produce pleasure etc., within its own limit and also 
beyond that, as there is nothing to prevent it; while, 
in the last case, pleasure etc. would have appeared in 

BodhanT, p. 96 . 

271 ^ Stavaka III. verse i, p. 548. 
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atomic parts alone. 

If it be said here, continues the Mimarnsakas, that 
the experience of pleasure and pain etc. in a little or more 
space of the organism does not depend upon the non- 
material cause, but on the instrumental one, in the form 
of the contact of the sandal-paste (n/z/dwi?); like the 
production of sound through the instrumentality of 
air, then it may be possible even if the Ma/ias be 
accepted to be all-pervasiye. It cannot be held that the 
experience of pleasure etc. would be possible even 
where there is no sandal-paste-contact; as, it is the 
non-material cause which does operate in the case of 
the effects of the all-pcrvasive substances, like the sound 
produced by the contact of the drum and the AAJfa; 
for, the fact is that the non-material cause has to depend 
upon the sandal-pastc-contact, in the particular part of 
the organism where the pleasure due to the sandal- 
paste-contact is experienced. This shows that the 
non-material cause does not operate independently. 
Hence, er'en if the entire organism be accepted to be 
the required limitation, the experience of pleasure and 
pain would be felt in definite parts of the organism due 
to the help of the instrumental cause; so that, there is 
no difficulty in holding Manas to be all-pervasive in 
character.-'" 

To this the Naiyayikas reply that according to a 
logical convention, a particular attribute, an effect of 
an all-pen-ading substance, does not occupv a less 
limited space than its non-material cause; so that, when 
the Manas is all-pervasive, then the contact cT it with 
the individual self, the non-material cause of pleasure 
etc., would have pervaded or^er the entire body, and the 
experience of pleasure etc. would have been felt within 
the limits of the entire organism. Hence, if the pleasure, 
which is tclt in the foot, be due to the non-material 

-'"KPP., Stavaka III. verse i, p. 349. 

27 . 1 14PP ^ Stavaka III. verse i, p. 549. 
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cause, which, in the present case, has been accepted to 
pervade the entire organism, then that pleasure would 
have, certainly, pervaded over the whole of the organism; 
for, the instrumental cause merelv leads its own 
operation to affect larger space. It is, therefore, that 
a man, feeling too hot in the summer, when dips into 
water, feels pleasure throughout the whole bodv."‘* 
Ha\-ing these dilficultics in mind, the Naivavikas reject 
the above-mentioned view as absurd.^'" 

It has been maintained above that the non-simul- 
taneitv of cognition is the most important reason to 
reject the all-pervasiveness of Miniiis. To this the 
IMimamsakas urge that the non-simultancitv of cogni- 
tion is possible even if the Miuuis be regarded as ubi- 
quitous, due to the influence c)f udrsta which also has 
been recognised as a cause of cognition.-'" 

But the inclusion of adrsta to help the present case, 
hold the Naivavikas, is not quite justifiable; for, the non- 
simultaneity of cognition, being the sure proof for the 
existence of Manas, would then become an accidental 
one {aiiyatbasiddha), and there w(juld remain no strong 
reason to support the existence of Manas; and all the 
arguments adduced above in support of the all-pervasive- 
ness of Manas would have been frustrated with the 
fallacv of dfrayasiddhi.-'' Hence, the influence of adrsta 
should not be accepted in this case even by the 
Alimanisakas. 

Again, the ISlimanisakas hold that as A [anas is an 
instrument (karana), and as such, it is endowed with 
the nature of producing cognitions in succession, like 
all other instruments, there would be no simultaneity of 
cognition, even if Manas were accepted to be all-per- 
vasive. To this, the Naiyayikas reply that if the 

-'^KPP., Stavaka III. verse i, p. 549. 

' Bodhanl, p. 97. 

KP., Stavaka III. verse i, p. 550. 

' KP., Stavaka III. verse i, p. 350; Bodhanl, pp. 96-97. 
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non-simultaneity of cognition were dependent upon there 
being an instrument, then as other instruments, like the 
external sense-organs, are present, there would have 
been no need of another category, called AL//uis.^~‘' 

To this, again, the Mimanisakas point out that as, 
there are five external sense-organs, and as, each of 
them would produce its own cognition, the possibility 
of simultaneous cognitions would ever remain. Hence, 
it is better to have one instrument in the form of Manas 
alone to explain the succession in our cognitions. 

To this, again, the Naivavikas point out that the 
presence of the Manas would, no doubt, prevent the 
simultaneitv of cognitions in the manner stated above, 
but when all the external sense-organs would be. 
simultancousl}', in touch with the all-pcr\-ading Manas, 
then cither there would be no cognition at all, or if 
there appears to be any cognition, at all, it would be 
a sort of joint-cognition consisting of the cognitions 
of colour, taste, smell, touch and sound, like the varie- 
gated colour {fitrarnpii), and so on. But such a peculiar 
cognition would be entirely against the record of human 
experience. Hence, the view-point of the Mimanisakas 
is rejecteci as untenable.-'" 

But the various instances, such as, when a man is 
eating a big bread, he experiences a sort of joipt-cogni- 
tion produced by the various attributes belonging to 
the bread, or when a teacher is seen reading, walking, 
holding a water-pot, looking at the path, hearing the 
sounds coming out ot the forest, being frightened, look- 
ing out for the signs of ferocious animals and remem- 
bering his place of destination'-’- — all these appear- 
ing, as if, taking place simultaneously, show that a sort 

KP., Stavaka III. verse i, pp. 

lliid. [^p. Bodhani, pp. 97-9S. 

KP., Stavaka 111 . verse i, p. 353; Bodhani, pp. 97-98. 

Bodhani, p. 98. 

-®- NBh.'i., III. ii. ^7, p. 652. 
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of joint-cognition does really exist. To this, it may be 
pointed out that, if closely observed, it would be quite 
obvious that in all such cases there is succession, but 
due to the swift motion of the Manas, the intervals of 
time are not taken into account, like the swift brandish- 
ing of a fire-brand {aldtacakra). In fact, there appears to 
be a mistaken notion of simultaneitv of cognitions. 
Moreover, the Naiyayikas add that when there is the 
JltwathManas — sense-organ — and object-contact, the 
cognition that is produced is of only one object alone, 
and not of all the objects taken together. Hence, the 
view of the production of a joint-cognition is rejected 
as impossible.'"^ 

The Allmarnsakas, further, continue that in the 
cases cited above, the succession is neither due to the 
absence of the contact of the ubiquitous Manas with all 
the sense-organs at one and the same time, nor to the 
successive nature of the instrumental Manas, but to the 
absence of a desire to know (bnhbntsa) all. Hence, the 
all-pervasive nature of the Manas remains unaffected.'"' 

The Naiyavikas reject the above argument on the 
ground that no such peculiarity is associated with the 
desire to know {biibhntsd), which would prevent the 
production of cognition when its necessary cause is 
present, in its absence. The absence of cognition is, 
in reality, due to the absence of the necessary conditions 
required to produce the effects. \\ hat the desire to 
know does is to make the cognition, produced by its 
own ordinary causes, capable of creating a lasting 
impression.-'" 

To this, again, the Mlmanisakas reply that if the 
desire to know were not the cause of the production 
of successive cogniti(jns, then the cognition would have 
taken place both as regards the desired and the undesired 

■'"'KP., .Stavaka III. verse 1, p. 353- 
Ibid. 

KP., Stavaka III. verse i, p. 354. 
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objects. But, as a matter of fact, when a man is hearing 
a sweet song with great attention, he does not get the 
cognition of other objects, which are, of course, not 
desired although quite close to him, simultaneously. 
Similatlv, when a man has opened his eyes to look 
upon a jar, he does not perceive the cloth, which al- 
though lies c|uite within the range of his perception, as 
it is not desired. In all these cases, simultaneous 
cognitions would have taken place if the desire 
to know were not a necessarv condition of cognition. 
In fact, the desire to know removes the Manas 
from other undesired sense-organs, and joins it 
with that sense-organ alone which cognises the desired 
object; so that, indirectly hnhhutsd also is helpful 
to the non-production of simultaneity of cognition. 
On these grounds, the Alimamsakas think that the 
bnbbutsd can explain the succession in cognition, even 
if the Manas be all-pervading. 

To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that the Manas 
being all-pervading and its activity being of the nature 
f)f contact, there can be no succession. If that activity, 
on the other hand, be considered to be something of 
the nature of motion, then there would be dihiculty in 
accepting the all-pervasi\'eness ot it; for, there can be 
no motion in an all-pervading substance. Again, if the 
activity be of the type of a quality, then it being 
eternal, there can be no succession. If it be non- 
eternal, then, being a quality of an all-pervading 
substance, it would be ryapta of the conjunction, which 
is the non-material cause of the ntm-all-pervading 
substance; as for instance, the sound, which is non- 
eternal and is a quality of the Akdca^ is found to 
pf«sess, for its non-material cause, the conjunction 
belonging to the non-all-pervading substance like the 
drum and the rest. From this, it is clear, conclude the 
Naiyayikas, that we must have a substance which is 
non-all-pervading and is the substrate of the conjunc- 
tion which is the non-material cause of cognitions. If 
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the Mimamsakas arc ready to believe in such a non-all- 
pervading substance, then let the Ma/u/s itself be that 
substance, as, this is a simpler assumption. Thus, it is 
asserted that the Ahuias is atomic and not ubic[uitous.^''^ 

It is clear from the above that so far the only 
argument upon which the entire discussion is based is 
the non-production of the simultaneity of cognition, 
which cannot be explained unless the Minus is ac- 
cepted to be atomic. Now, another argument also mav 
be adduced against the all-pervasiveness ot the .\fii/;i/s. 
The Atwdn is, undoubtedly, all-pervading, and now, 
if Manas also be regarded as such, then Mlanas and the 
Atman both being all-pcrvading, there would be no 
contact between the two; for, such a contact should 
have produced a dimension larger than the dimension 
of the all-pervading substances; but this is not possible. 
Hence, there being no contact, cognition and the 
rest would not have been produced; for, all the psychic 
products are produced when they have the Atman 
and the Manas-contact as their non-material cause. W e 
cannot deny the causality of such a contact and have 
in its place, the Atman and the objects of cognition- 
contact as the non-material cause; tor, in that case, 
the cognitions would have taken place only in place 
where the objects existed; as all the attributes existing 
in space arc never to be separated from their non- 
material cause. Nor can we hold that the Atman and 
the external sense-organ-contact is the non-material 
cause of the psychic products; for, in that case, at least 
there would not have been the production of the cog- 
nition of sound; as, the At man ^ which is all-pervading, 
cannot come in contact with the organ of hearing, which 
is nothing but the all-pervading Akaca. But as a matter 
of fact, we know that neither the cognition takes place 
outside the organism, nor is there the non-producti' )n 

KP., Stavaka III. verse i, pp. 350-57; BoJhani, pp. 97-99; 
KPP., pp. 350-57. 
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of the apprehension of sound. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that in cases of psychic products the Atnmn 
and dH/wr-contact alone is the non-material cause. 
But there can be no contact between the At/iian and the 
Manas unless one of them is non-ribhn. And the Atman, 
being accepted as all-pervasive, the Manas alone can 
be non-ubiquitous. Again, as the Manas has been 
proved to be eternal, it will have to be admitted that 
it is also atomic.-^’ 


Ill 

NON-SIMULTANEITY OF COGNITION 
DISCUSSED AND PROVED 

Against the non-production of the simultaneity of 
cognitions it is urged that in our daily experience we 
find that several cognitions take place simultaneously; 
for instance, a single teacher, while passing through a 
forest, reads, walks, holds a water-pot in his hand, 
looks at the path, hears the sounds produced in the 
forest, becomes afraid and desires to find out the marks 
of the ferocious animals, and remembers the place of 
destination. All these activities arc found to be simul- 
taneous; for, no order, of whatsoever kind, is noticed 
in the above case.^-'® 

To this the answer is that as, in the case of the 
whirling fire-brand, the existing succession of the 
^'arious movements of fire is not observed and the 
whole thing presents a kind of continuous circular 
motion, due to the swiftness of the movement; so, 
although there are several separate activities and their 
cognitions, vet on account of the extreme rapid motion 
of the Manas, there appears to be simultancitv of cog- 
nitions. Similarlv, the apparent simultancitv in the act 
of piercing through a hundred lotus-petals can be 

KandalL, p. 93. 
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easily explained on the ground of the extreme rapidity 
of the action.-'" 

Again, it may be asked: if the Mmuis be atomic, 
how can the various movements in the bodv of a small 
house-lizard etc. be explained, when it is rent asunder 
into two or three parts; for, the Manas, being atomic, 
cannot exist in more than one place? To this the answer 
is that in that case the various movements are due to the 
production of an eflort occupying the entire body just 
before cutting the bodv into parts; or, to the causality 
of adrsta which forces other Manas to produce move- 
ments in those parts;''"'' or, to the impression of the 
previous activities left behind even after the activities 
have stopped to function. 

Annani Bhatta gives another reason in support of 
the atomic nature of the Manas. He says that the 
Atman being ubiquitous, if the Manas also be accepted 
as such, then the result will be that both, being all- 
pervasive, would not come in contact with each 
other, and as such, there would not be any cog- 
nition of whatsoever kind. If thev, on the other hand, 
come in contact, at all, then their contact also would 
be eternal. That is to sav, there would be no 
separation between the two ever; so that, there would 
be no state in our life in which we would be free 
from cognitions. There would be no sound sleep 
either. But both the alternatives are quite against the 
reality. W’e can neither denv the existence of cogni- 
tion, nor that of the snsnpti. In order to be consistent 
with the reality, it is essential to hold that there does 
take place the contact between the Atman and the Manas, 
and also that the contact is not eternal; so that, when 
the Manas enters the pnntat, it becomes separated from 
the Atman, and snsnpti (wherein there exists no cogni- 
tion ot any kind) takes place. This necessitates the 

Vyomavati, p. 426. 
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Mu/his t(i be atomic.-"^ 

There are two points in the above argument which 
create some difficultv: one — that the contact of the 
Atwiin and tlie Alo-ms alone is the real cause of cognition, 
and the other — that the Mams becomes separated from 
the Ati/hni during susnpti when the former enters the 
purJtat. 

Both these points are inter-related. The Atman 
being ubiquitous remains ever in cf)ntact with all the 
substances having limited form. The Ma//as, having a 
limited form, ever remains in contact with the Atman. 
This being a fact, the cause of cognition, namelv, the 
Atman and the ^AtW/r-contact, being ever present, there 
should have been always some cotrnition or other, 
and that there should have been no susnhli ever. Again, 
it is wrong to think that the Manas becomes sepa- 
rated from the Atman, when the for.mer enters the 
purltat-, as if, the Atmaji, in spite of its all- 
pervasive character, were absent from the purltat. 
^Vgain, the state of susnpti cannrat be denied; 
so that, we have to admit that the cause of cognition 
is really absent yvhen the Manas entei'S the purltat. It 
has been seen above that the contact of the Manas with 
the Atman cannot be absent even from the purltat-, so 
that, it is essential to hold that the Atman and the 
dT///VO'-contact alone is not the cause of cognition. 

Udayana puts it in just a dift'erent way. He says 
that cognitions take place only when the d/avwr is in 
contact with the external sense-organs; so that, during 
susnpti when the Manas enters the purltat, although the 
Atman-Manas-contaa is present there, yet, as the Manas 
is not in contact with any of the external sense-organs, 
no cognition ever t.tkcs place. In the dreaming state, 
however, although the Manas is not directly in contact 
with any of the external sense-organs, vet cognitions 
do take pl.icc even then, as the previous impressions 

='^iTPP., pp. gvi4. 
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[sciwskdras) are aroused, and through the help of the 
remembrance of those pre’. iems deeds, drcam-cogni- 
tions do appear. Regarding the arousing of the previous 
impressions, it is said that the continuitv of activities 
of the external sense-organs, though dull, is even then 
present, and through its help cognitions take place. 
Even, if it be denied, then vcc should sav that, at least, 
the hot touch etc. of the organism are cognised through 
the sense-organ of touch, and which arouses the im- 
pressions, which in their turn, cause dream-cognitions. 
But, when even the contact of the organ ot touch is done 
awav with and th.e Mjmis enters the purltctt then no 
cognition ever takes place. It is, therefore, that the 
tactile organ {trak) and dlb’/A/.t-contact is assumed to be 
the general cause of cognition. This sense-organ is 
absent from the pmitat, and hence, when the Manas 
enters into it, its contact with the tactile organ ceases. 
Hence, there is no cognition in the sitsupti state. 

The above argument makes it clear that the state 
of susiipti is possible, even if it is held that the Manas 
is eternal and has limited form, and the Atman is ubi- 
quitous, and that thev remain in contact with each other 
in the pmitat also. Now, in spite of the fact that the 
Manas is ever in contact with the Atman, the statement — 
‘’’’atma manasd samyujyatP’’ etc. presupposes that the Atman 
was not in contact with the Manas before, and that it has 
now come to join it. This apparent contradiction is re- 
moved when it becomes known that although the tManas 
is ever in contact with the Atman, yet the former, which 
is in contact with the particular sense-organ, which, in 
its turn, is in contact with a ^particular object, is not 
alwavs in contact with the _ Itma.n. That is, there is 
an extra-conjunction with the Atman to produce cog- 
nition, just as, in spite ot the natural connection between 
the Atman and an organism, within which the Atman 

-'■’-KP., pp. 344-46, 317-5**; Bodhanl, pp. 96-99. 
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becomes limited, there is another tresh conjunction 
between the tw(j to produce experiences of pleasure 
and pain; htr which the f)rganisni itself is produced and 
the At/ijjn is put within a limitation." ' In other words, 
the natural contact with an ubiquitous substance does not 
produce any bboga. Hence, for the justiheation of the 
existence of the empirical world, it is essential to believe 
in the production of another fruitful contact between 
Atiihin and the Ah//MS which alone would explain the 
experiences of pleasure and pain. Cognition is 
also a particular kind of experience; so that, it is 
essential that there should be another cognition-productire- 
contact which would explain the line of the Bhasva — 
‘‘'At/f/J uhinasd SummiitA etc. This contact is not 
alwa\-s present; hence, it also explains the possibility of 
sunipti. 

Raghunatha Ciromani holds that the Mams is a 
bbilta which does not inhere in anything. Raghudeva 
adds that it is that asawavi'ta bbdta which is atomic 
according to the old logicians and of the si2e and form 
of truti, according to the Neo-Naiyayikas. Such a trnti 

is, undoubtedly, eternal. 

An objection may be raised against the above 
view: If the Mams be of the size of a fr/A, then when 

it, along with the organ of touch, is in contact with 
a jar, for instance, then there would have been several 
cognitions simultaneously. Again, in that case, the 
Manas also should possess mabat dimension; and as 
such, when it is in contact with the eve-sight, at the 
same time it would have been also in contact with 
several sense-organs, which, again, would have pro- 
duced several cognitions simultaneously. But all 
these have just been shown to be untenable. 

The Neo-Naiyayikas continue here that even ac- 
cording to those who hold that the Manas is atomic, 
when there is the eye-sight and the Manas-conta.ct, there 

NS and NBha., III. ii. 86. 
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does exist the contact of the organ of touch also; but 
its non-cognition is believed to be due to a particular 
kind of ach'Sta. In the same manner, add the Neo- 
Naiyayikas, ddrsta would determine the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions in this case alsod®"' 

IV 

NUMBER OF MANAS IN EACH ORGANISM 

It has been proved above that the 'Slanas cannot 
be ubiquitous. It must be atomic and the cognition 
brought about by it should be in succession. This 
necessitates not onlv that there are as many Mancfmsi 
as there are individuals in the universe, but also proves 
that there is only one Manas in each organism. To- 
gether with the cognitions taking place in one particular 
organism, it is found that there are cognitions in other 
organisms also, which would not have been possible 
had the cause of these cognitions, namely, the Mams, 
were not many and present separately in each organism. 
The Mams connected with a particular body cannot 
function outside that bodv. ''''''' Another reason to believe 
in the plurality of the Mams is that the generality, called 
Manastra, which depends upon the diversity of the 
Mams, would not have been proved otherwise.-®' 
Those arguments, which have been adduced above 
to prove that the Mams is atomic, mav also be put 
forth here to show that each organism has only one 
Manas. Cridhara summarises these arguments thus — 
There is only one Manas with each body; because, there 
exists the non-simultaneity of efforts and cognitions. 
For, if there were several Mandnisi in one organism, 
there would have been several contacts of the Atman 
and the Manas-, and accordingly, the same man would 

Raghudeva’s com. on PTNR, p. 10, 

NS, III. ii. 26-28; KV. p. 154; NV. III. ii. 67, p. 442. 
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have been found having several cognitions and putting 
forth several efforts at one and the same time. But 
actually, no simultaneity is found in cognitions etc. 
Hence, there is onlv one ^hiniis in each organism.- '" 

V 

.MANAS AND MOTION 

It has been proved above that the existence of Mnhrs 
is necessary for the production or pleasure, pain and 
other cognitions. These are possible only when the 
AL>/ii/S comes in cijiitact with the indivielual self or the 
external sense-organs. This, again, is not possible 
unless there is motion in the Mu/uisr"-' 

It may be asked here: what is the cause of this 
motion in the Manas} It has been said that the first 
motion imparted to it, in the beginning of the creation, 
was due to some as/rsfaM" And later on, the motion 
is always produced by human efforts. In other words, 
it is through the instrumentality of efforts due to desire 
and aversion that the contact between the Atman and 
the Manas takes place which produces motion at later 
stages. This is inferred from the fact that during the 
waking state, in accordance with our desires, the cogni- 
tion of the external objects takes place through the 
instrumentality of the organs of sight and others; so 
that, when a man desires to perceive colour, he looks 
upon it; when he desires to have the taste, he has it, 
and so on. These experiences are not possible without 
the contact of the internal sense-organ, flence, it is 
inferred that through the cflorts due to desire and 
aversion, motion is produced in the Manas. When a 
man gets up from his sleep, motion is produced in his 
Manas by the Atman and the d/<rttWj'-contact proceeding 

- "VS., III. ii. 5; PPBhS., p. 89; Kandali., p. 92. 
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from the efforts belonging to the AtDian which is pre- 
ceded bv the tact that the organism is living, ff'his 
motion ot the Atinas is only to connect it with (rthcr 
sense-organs. This reiers to the motion of Mci/ic/s 
within the physical organism. 

The other two kinds of external motion, namely, 
apasarpiina and iipasarpaua belonging to the Af/yy.f, are 
produced from the Atman and the Jh/z.-vo'-contact pro- 
ceeding from the adrsfa. Thus, w hen the merit and the 
demerit, which arc the auxiliaries of one’s litc, being 
fully experienced, are exhausted, or bcci une inedecrive 
due to their mutual suppression; tliere being no more 
auxiliaries of life, namely, merit and demerit, and also 
there being the absence of efforts due to these, the 
vital-air {pranavayn) stops to function and the body falls 
down as dead. Then the merit and the demerit, wdiich 
wouki produce experience in the next new body, come 
into force; as, there is nothing to check its force. Then 
through the auxiliary of this fresh set of merit and de- 
merit, which is entirely different from that which 
regulated the experiences of the previous body, and from 
the Atman and the ff/cz/wr-contact, a motion is produced 
in the Manas, known as apasarpana, having the Atman 
and the Manas-conto.ct as the non-material cause; while 
the fresh set of merit and demerit as its instrumental 
cause. 

After leaving the previous body, the Manas, at 
once, comes into contact wdth a fresh subtle body 
knowm as the dtivdbika, produced by a fresh set of merit 
and demerit for it. Through that subtle body, the 
Manas enters heaven or hell and comes in contact with 
the body, which is produced there in accordance with 
the result of that man’s previous deeds. It is in this 
latter body that the Manas causes the Atmian to experi- 
ence pleasure and pain in heaven or hell. As the Manas 
is atomic, it is not possible for it to come in contact 
with that body which will cause the Atman to experience 
pleasure and pain in heaven or hell, without actually 
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going out. Again, the Ah//ias, alone, without the help 
of anv organism, cannot go out to such a distance; 
for, the Xlcuuis, without an organism cannot have any 
motion except during the state that follows immediately 
after the hnal universal dissolution {wdlulpnilayci). Hence, 
the existence of a verv subtle and imperceptible body 
quite close to the dead body, produced out of paranidnus 
through the usual process of dvyaniika and the rest has 
to be assumed. 

This body is produced out of anus which have been 
moved bv adrsta. it leads the Mams to heaven, 
hell, etc. after leaving the dead body, it is called dtivdhika 
body. The motion which brings the Manas in contact 
with this dtivahika-hoM is called itpasarpana.'"'^ 

It appears from the above that Manas does not go 
out of the physical organism as long as the latter is in 
a living state. But it may be pointed out here that the 
visual organ, for instance, goes out of the physical 
organism with which it is connected and brings about 
the cognition of colour, only when it is attended by the 
Manas. This shows that the going out of the sense- 
organ must be regarded as the movement of the Manas; 
for, it is possible, only when the sense-organ is occupied 
by the Manas. This leads us to conclude that the 
motion of the Manas is not limited within the physical 
organism only.^"^ 

To this, it may be pointed out that it is not correct 
to hold such a view; for, the Manas cannot leave the 
physical organism and go out, as long as the particular 
organism is said to be living. If it goes out at all, 
the organism is sure to fall down as dead, due to its 
own inherent weight. In other words, when the Manas 
comes in contact with the Atman in a particular 

301 ppBha,, pp. 308-11 along with Kandall; VS. V. ii. 17 KV., 
p. 155. 
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organism, their contact produces two kinds of efforts: 
one — that which retains the bodv and prcs'cnts it from 
falling down as dead, and the other — that which impels 
the body. If, now, the AL/z/as goes out, the cause of the 
retaining of the body being absent, the retaining effort 
would not be produced, which would certainly lead to 
the downfall ot the organism. 

Against this view, it is held by the opponents of 
the Nyaya-Vaicesika that as, the Alanas possesses the 
swiftest possible motion, it is quite possible for it to 
go out and get the impression of the external objects 
and return to the organism again, to continue the 
production of the retaining effort; so that, the body 
will not fall down as dcad. ’’"^ If it be, again, pointed 
out that, after all, the Alanas, when goes out, would 
certainly remain out for a few moments at least; so that, 
during those moments, the retaining effort cannot be 
produced and the organism would certainly fall down, 
in order to remove this difficulty, it is suggesteei by the 
opponent that the Alanas would, therefore, leave the 
organism after producing the desired effort which 
would continue to preserve the body from falling down 
during its absence. 

The latter suggestion of the opponent is also not 
quite free from difficulties. It is true that the retaining 
effort, thus produced, would keep up the body, but only 
for three moments; for, an effort must come to an 
end in the third moment;^'® so that, if the Alanas would 
come back within three moments, no harm would be 
done to the organism. But it may be, again, 
asked: what should be the aim of the Alanas in going 
out? The only aim of Alanas which is to help the 
Atman in experiencing pleasure and pain, cannot be 

NS. and NBha., III. ii. 28. 

NS. and NBha., III. ii. 29. 
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realised in ariv wav by its going out. tiven, if there 
be the -contact, outside the physical 

organism, no cognition of anv type can be produced 
there; for, cognition, being a form of bbofi;, must be 
experienced in the bhogdyatana, that is, the organism. 
Again, if it were eyer possible tor the contact of the 
A!u>i!t/s with the outside tire plm sical organism, 

to produce cognition etc., then there would have been 
no need of the physical organism at all and accordingly, 
there should have been no production of it."'" Nor is 
it at all necessary for it to go out for helping the external 
sense-organs to cognise their respective objects. Again, 
there is no proof to show that any harm is done without 
its going out. Hence, it is concluded that the Mafias 
does not go out of the physical organism as long as it 
is living. 

W hatever has been said so far as regards the im- 
possibility of the Manas's going out of the particular 
organism seems to be meant for ordinary people. 
For, it is a fact that the yogifis do send their Manas to 
their desired places, which certainly goes out of the 
organism and returns to it after hnishing its business 
there. This also is due to adrsta alone. On this very 
basis, perhaps, some hold that our Manas also seems 
to go out swiftly to distant places and return back in 
time; for, just after a contemplation about certain 
distant places, it is found that the images of those places 
appear before our mind. But, if closely obsere^ed, it 
would be clear that the Manas does not actually go out 
even in these cases. What happens is that the past 
memories become revived and images appear there- 
after. 

It has been proved above that the Manas does not 

XS. and XBh.i., JIl. li. 30; I ah' — 1 _ nicsha Mishra-Smi'ti 
theory according to X\ .UM-Vaicedka, K. P. Pathaka Cum. Vol., 
pp. 185-84. 
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go out of its particular organism, and consequently, 
does not come in contact with other organisms and 
Atmans. But it is a fact tliat the Manas does experience 
pleasure and pain to be experienced in other organisms 
even without coming in contact with them; just as, 
in the case of kdyavjilhaA'' vherein a single Manas ex- 
periences pleasures and pains to be experienced in those 
different organisms which are assumed therein, without 
coming in direct contact with them. Hence, it is 
assumed that even on other occasions, the Manas should 
experience the feelings belonging to other organisms 
and AtmansM" 

Nvava and Vaicesika, following the common-sense- 
view and accordingly, labouring under certain limita- 
tions, haye to take their shelter under the mysterious 
ach'Ma, as usual. They hold that all such peculiar pheno- 
mena are regulated by certain adrsfas, which being 
present in the case of kayarjilha^ help the experiencing of 
pleasures and pains to be experienced in other bodies, 
while the same being absent on other occasions, do 
not help such experiences. 

It may be urged at this stage that the ordinary causes 
of motion, namely, weight,^'- fluidity,"’" and elasticity 
{sthiti sthdpaka')"^‘^ by yirtue of w'hich a thing is restored 
to its previous state, being not found with Manas, 
how can there be any motion in it? Simply because, 
it has limited form, there can be no motion in it.”'’ 


300 j-efers (-Q Yotric powers by which one assumes 
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Regarding the velocity associated with it, it may 

be pointed out that as it comes to the MiUids after Motion 
has been produced in the latter, it also cannot be the 
required cause. To this, it may be said, in reply, that 
even in the absence of these ordinarv causes, motion 
is produced in the Mcruas for the first time after the 
dissolution, due to the contact of the Atman having 
adrsta^^° as in the case of Alanas causing fresh cogni- 
tions after sound-sleep {s/isupti)A'' and in other cases, 
it is due to the contact of the Atman possessing efforts. 

VI 

PROCESS OF MENTAL ACTIVITY 

The last point about Manas is as regards its process 
of functioning. Manas has to come in contact within 
its own organism with which it has acquired its con- 
nection through the merits and the demerits of the 
past deeds with the e.xternal sense-organs and the 
individual self. .\s regards the former, it is said that 
when the Manas is put into motion bv a desire to know 
something, or by contemplation (pramdhdna), or by 
adrsta, an effort is produced, which, in its turn, produces 
a motion in the sensory nerve {manovabanddi) which is 
an object of sense-perception. This motion causes 
velocity in that nerve, and the Manas, then, being forced 
to move bv the contact of the nerve which possesses 
touch and velocitv, comes in contact with that external 
sense-organ through which the desired object is to be 
cognised."-’- Then only the external sense-organ is able 
to get the impression of the external object. sort of 
stamp seems to have been placed on the sense-organ, 

‘‘■RV., 157. 
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which is transmitted to the Atman through the 'Manas. 
Then there is the particular cognition. The process of 
the Atman and Manas-contact also seems to be the 
same as that of the Alanas and external sense-organ- 
contact as given above. 

As regards the Atman and the d/cz/wr-contact, be- 
side what has been said above in the previous section/-" 
it should be added here that the empirical world, whose 
existence depends upon the merits and the demerits 
accruing from the deeds of the past, has no beginning. 
The genesis of merits and demerits entirely depends 
upon the contact of Alanas with the individual self. 
Hence, it is presupposed that their contact also has no 
beginning. Again, it is only through the help of a 
physical organism that their contact bears any fruit as 
a result of the merits and demerits of the past. There- 
fore, it is concluded that the contact of these three also 
has been coming down since eternitv. Then, regarding 
the question: which Alanas and which organism should 
combine together and bring about fresh contacts with 
the individual self for the purpose of experiencing 
fruits of the past deeds, the only answer is that there is 
adrsta, which itself through the help of Divine Will, 
determines their different combinations, of course, on 
the basis of their past deeds. 

It wiU not be out of place to remark here that the 
Alanas, being eternal, ever remains with the Atman, even 
during the state of final emancipation. It is only the 
presence ol Alanas that one indivklual sell is differentiated 
trom the other, during the Aloksa, and thus, establishes 
the plurality of individual selves."-" Hence, the only 
chtuige that takes place, with every individual birth, 
whether here or hereafter, is as regards the organism. 
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NV., III. li. 67, p. 442; Tfit., p. 582; KP., Stavaka I. verse 
4, p. 34; III. verse I, pp. 559-60; Bodhani, pp. 99-100. 

- ' V\k, 111 . ii. 21; CS., p. 566. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MATTER AND ETERNITY— UBIQUITOUS 
INTRODUCTORY 

Of the eternal forms of matter, the atomic ones have 
been dealt with, in almost every aspect^ in the preceding 
chapter. The ubiquitous ones mav now be taken up, 
hut before doing so, it would not be out of place to 
point out how these are inseparably connected with the 
world outside, as the necessary conditions of the creative 
process. 

It has already been made clear that according to 
the theorv of Origination, advocated bv Nvava- 
Vaigesika, fresh products come inter being in succession, 
out of the causal material, after the period of Cosmic 
Rest is over. The sequence of phenomena observed 
in creation implies the existence of a factor which is 
technically known as Time or Kdla. It is held to be a 
substance, supersensuous, pervasive and eternal in 
character. It is not subjective — a mental construction 
{buddbiniiDmm'), as the yogin believes, nor a Specific 
Power (fcikth’/feyi) associated with the Supreme Lord, 
as the Agawas {C^dvj, Cdkta and I kiyuivci) athrm, but 
is objective and substantia] in nature, in so far as 
it is the substrate of a number of qualities. That it 
is eternal is c\'ident from the fact that it lies behind all 
worldly processes, creative as well as destructive, which 
involve succession. The vciv fact presupposes its J^ll- 
pervading character as well. It is for this reason that 
it has been regarded as a necessary precondition, in 
N\'ava-Vaicedka, erf every kind of action. 

eVlong with the creation, t'lc necessity of having 
a support for the created objects naturally arises. 
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Objects having limited dimension only cannot be thought 
of in relation to a substance of wider extension which 
may be said to hold them within it, and this latter 
substance, again, is similarly related to another of stih 
greater extension, and so on, till we come to an ultimate 
substance with infinite extension holding within itself 
all the limited and partially extendeci objects of the 
Cniyerse in _ common. This substance, technically 
known as ^-Akdat or Space, is necessarily a continum 
and is, therefore, eternal. Our comnifin experience 
expressed in judgments like ‘/'A/ p-ikfd (‘here is a 
birei’) etc. testifies to the logical necessity of assuming 
a uniyersal adhara of this kind.^ 

In the classical works, howeyer, we meet with an 
additional argument — and this is, in fact, the more com- 
monly recognised line of reasoning in favour of those 
works — for the establishment of Akdca, conceived, 
however, not as Space as a logical factor, but as physical 
space with sound as its property. This aspect of 
Akdfa will be discussed at greater length in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

The last principle, which is inseparably connected 
with the cosmic order, refers to the relative position 
involved therein. In other words, it is a fact of 
common experience that two separate objects, having 
limited dimension, cannot simultaneously occupy the 
same space. They must remain in separate spaces.- But 
these objects arc related to one another, as is evident from 
the notions of proximity, distance, and so on, which 
presupposes the existence of a substance called D/T. 
The grounds on which its existence is inferred, namely, 
the sense of relative spacial positions, arc not covered 
by any other substance recognised in the system. 

It has been already said that the objective world 

^ Vyom., p. 155; Kandall, p. 22. Also cf. VP., kfinda 5, 
verse 4; Manjusa, pp. 200-201 along with Kuhjika, pp. 202-204. 

‘ M-V., p. 54. 
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can be split up into conscious {cetcina) and non-cons- 
cious ( jcidu) elements, and as some other schools under 
Indian Realism have included all the above mentioned 
three principles under matter, as opposed to cetiwa, 
and also as the definition of matter, given in the 
previous chapter, holds good of these forms, there 
seems to be no inconsistency in classifying them as 
forms of matter. 

Of these three, Akdca represents the hhantika form, 
while the other two are novL-hhantikas. In the following 
pages, we have followed in our treatment the order 
given in the table of classitication before. 

A 

BHAUTIKA MATTER 

I 

AKACA 

0 

I. Defined and existence proved 
Reference has already been made to Akdca as pure 
space with extension as its property. We may proceed 
now to discuss its physical aspect in which it is con- 
ceived as a ubiquitous substance with sound as its 
quality. It will be shown in the following pages that 
sound is a quality and not a substance as some systems 
believe and that it must inhere in a substance which 
must be different, as shown below, from the other 
substances, viz., earth, water, tejas, _air, Kdla^ Dik, 
Atnian^ and Manas. This is termed Akdca, which has 
been, therefore, defined as that wherein there exists no 
absolute negation of sound."' It is not an object 
of sense perception, nor is it amenable from its very 
nature to purely mental perception. Its existence is, 
therefore, only an inference with sound' as its probans. 


^ LU., p. 34. 

^ Generally, a detmitiun is based on the most important 
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NA'I URE OF SOUND DiSCUSSi:D 

It may be enquired here: what is the nature of 
sound, which is said to be a quality of Akch'd} 

The Mimanisakas of the Bhatqa School do not 
admit that sound is a quality. ^Vccording to them it 
is a substancef for following reasons: 

1. It is cognisable directly through the scnsc-or an 
(through the relation of simple c<.)ntract, viz., 

like a pot.' That is, the auditory sense-organ — a 
substance itself — cognises sound through mere cam! act 
{sdksdcliiKh'i]'dSdwhd}ulhd')^ which, in its turn, is possi le 
only between two substances. Hence, sound is con- 
cluded to be a substance. As regards tltc possible doubt 
whether the ear-cavity (e.g., the auditory sense-organ) 
can cognise a substance or not, it is said that it does ap- 
prehend a substance, as it is partless, like the Ma/idsd 

2. It possesses qualities, such as, number, velo- 
city'' etc. which are apprehended as qualities of sound. 
Idad these been not the c]ualities of staund, they would 
not have been cognised through the auditory sense- 
organ.'' But, that these are cognised th.rough the 

difterentiating characteristic of the object clehned, and accordinglr, 
possession ot sound is the prohans in the present case. N\'., 
III. i. 72, p. 397. 

WNP., MS. p. 930; NLV., p. 66t; .MNS.I , p. iKt; TR., pn. 
133, 14U B(_)dhanl, pp. 7076; NAI., p. 229; PP., p.. ict; PD., 
p. 39; trBha., pp. 2c-2i; PSP.\[., p. 94; R.\l., p. pu I ill., p. 
109. 

■’ The sense-organ referred to here is the auditorv s^",se- 
organ which apprehends a sulsstance, as it is .1 p.inies> we^e- 
oig.tn, like the Sudi.is — (Srofi uiU'd c! ^ .ii- 

iranmdii'jrat — N.L\'., p. 665. 

' (kiil’do (Ir.ii \dn: Sclk Sddi lid) i\dSd')ihd>ldbdl cJ\d'i d! . Ibid. 

- Cnitrai'icd drdv\d_ydbdkdi//, n:)-dfdydicmli-i\d/rd: , — Irid. 

j\s is expressed in the judgment like — ‘sound tr.ivelled a 
long distance through velocity’ — Kantha., p. 666. 

.-Icabdadharmandm crot)-rn'tid';jti'e!idgrdhd>jdt — XL\k, p. 70 
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aucUtorv sense-organ is a fact w here no two difterent 
opinions exist. 

3. It is all-pervasive,’* which is pror-ed by the 
fact that the same sound which is heard at present at 
one particular place was heard even before in other 
places and will be recognised to be the same even in 
future. This shows that the same sf)und exists in all 
the three times at every place. This, again, is possible 
only when sound is eternal and all-pciwasivc. That 
substance alone can be all-pervasive is also a fact which 
cannot be denied by Nyaya-Vaicesika. Hence, it is 
concluded that sound is a substance. 

Besides, the Schools of Madliva’” and Vyakarana’” 
also hold a similar view. 

But Nyat-a-Vaiccsika, not agreeing with the 
\'iew put forth above, enquires as regards the first 
argument whether the probans — sdhdd'nidriyascuukvidha- 
redycitva (cognisable through a direct contact of the 
sense-organ) — is asserted through the method of eli- 
mination having all the possible categories into con- 
sideration or a single one? In the former case, it is 
said that as the non-substantive nature of the sound 
is proved by the same method, the probans is not a 
sound one. In the latter case, the possibility of sound 
being regarded as motion, generality, quiddity etc. not 
being rejected, the probans is beset with the fallacy of 
asiddhad ‘ 

Again, admitting for the sake of argument that 
sound is a substance, it may be pointed out that then it 
must be either tangible or non-tangible. In the former 


“ I "ibbiitvacca drury.ivi — PD., p. 39. 

PPP. of Laiiyfiku BhS'^kara, p. ii, Quoted in NK., p. 790 
Ft. Note (second edition). 

’ ' Man)us.‘i, p. 2 1 S. 


Sdk sad'nuh 

mydyale .idtcajdir::i r; 
y dbak iSKuiudiJdhtil ; /, t 
vdjddir, il]\! ! rih'd ::r iT;d /.■’ 


'’:i'iindhji't;d)\itriiw h: jdVdl^^rasak Lipariyesyadva 
‘iidvip nadyah^ hilit ci ddi'diyci f I'ar.t r dpa tjt fui iuiyi- 
■ 'irdh, P arma'iddit dpratiHohe sdiuytikhisdma- 
Ije/orasiddhdfdpdt.-.h — M.V., pp. 667-68. 


t 
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case, it ought to have been cognised througli the tactile 
organ, while, in the latter case, it would become 
supersensuous. But, that it is neither apprehended 
through the tactual organ nor is supersensuous is a 
fact of everyday experienced" Thus, the position of 
the Mimanasakas becomes untenable. 

It may be lurther pointed out that the argument — 
p'otra can apprehend a substance — is also untenable; 
as there is the possibility of a countcr-svllogism in the 
form that crolrii^ being an external sense-nrgan of ours, 
is not capable of cognising an eternal substance, like the 
ocular organ.'- 

As regards the second argument put lorth abo\ e, 
it may be said that, in tact, s'aund does not possess any 
quality of its own. The so-called e]ualities, associated 
with it, really belong to air'" which is its vehicle,'" and 
arc apprehended through the tactile organ (//v/d) per- 
vading over the car-cavitv. I’he qualities of air arc 
erroneously translerrcel to sound; just as the qualities 
of body etc. are wrongly attributed to the Atwcu;, as 
expressed in judgments — ‘1 am of fitir complexion,’ 
T am blind,’ etc."’ 

.\s for the third argument of tlte MImantsakas, 
it is said, in replv, that if sound be accepted as all- 
pciA'asive, then there would be no contact between a 
sound and the audinjrv sense-organ which also is all- 
pervasive though under limitation, and two or more 
all-pervasive substances cannot Ivave mutual contact. 
Again, without any such contact, the fact of auditory 

Kanth.!., pp. 667-68. 

Crhtrdh.’ Cl! na ni :\.idri!. 'it,grahak ;i/; L;Yng;lK!bir:i:(h'iYdfrrit cdksur- 
I'aditi Sell pratipdk s V/j Pi illed’i.’dhn’i.'rnidi/: — NLV., p. aas. 

" T(.; Cabd.i-kh.iiid.i, puhlohcd in ‘the Pandir,’ \'<)1. VI, p. 
282, Col. 2 (old sciies). 

Lmesha Alishici — Physical theory of sound, Allahah.id Uni- 
versitv Studies, Vol. II, p. 2S6. 

NLV., p. 669. 
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c .< nition would remain unexplained. Hence, sound 
c.i mot be all-pervasive. 

It is thus clear that sound cannot be a substance.-" 
It may be, similarly, shown that it cannot be placed 
under anv of the categories beginning with motion 
//v). Sound cannot be conceived as motion on 
account of certain characteristics peculiar to motion 
and absent in it. It is diftereiitiated from generality 
inherence and quiddity {cvityavicesct) on the 
ground that it possesses generality which is not poss- 
c?; ;d by any of these throe categories.-^ Nor can it be 
identitied with negation (eWed/v?) for being positive in 
character. -- 

Its character as a qualitv is inferred from the fact 
thit it possesses the generality which is apprehended 
th.'ough an external sense-organ other than the visual-’ 
an.l that it is cognised through a single external sense- 
oyi an excluding the organ of touch. Again, that it is a 
spccitic one is proved bv the fact that it is apprehended 


(i) A further argument acainst the position of the Mimamsa- 
kro concerning the ch.'uacier (jt sound is lurnuhed in the Vaiccsika 
SuiiM — I'.k.u'.ravyat! liuHa — II. ii. 24. This argument pre- 

suppoMjs that it inheres in . iiTica. But as ^ J '\u\i is admitted to 
be a single substance (ikudrj' '.u), continuous and homogeneous in 
nature, it is evident that sound vhich rc^ide^ in it mu,-.i be non- 
substantial, as no subst.ince is known to inhere in a partless 
substance. 

(ii) Motirm indeed inheres in a partless suhstance, hut sound is 
not nu)tion from which it mav be easily distinguished, through 
possession of several characteristics, such as, not being an object 
ot cognition throu,t;h tlic visual organ {uCtlksns^i/ra! Ctibddsyj ) — 
VS., II. ii. 24, productivity of another sound and non-existence 
in substances having; colour and touch — Ctd/thlirhcihdusra nispaHiJr, 
fahi'.asln na nlpidrdn't <:i Vc:rL,:r, aihddh spdnai dUlwi.piihih — \TIha., 
II. u. 24. 

-' VV., II. ii. 24. 

Setu., p. 3 1 1. 

(^.ahdo pi'j.icrjyS'irgrahdtj ^J•nn 'uibalniiidrpagrahjayriiimattvat— 
NMukta., pp. 84-85 (X'mdhvecvari 'Pd.’s edition, Benares). 

’‘PP., P. 145. 
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through a single external sense-organ.-" 

Now, it may be enquired: What is that substance 
in which sound as a specific quality inheres? To this 
it is said that it has already been shown that sound 
must inhere in a substance. Among the substances, 
again, those which possess touch, namely, earth, water, 
tejas and air, cannot be the required substance; for: 

1. Sound, being cognisable through direct percep- 
tion, is not a product of the quality of the material 
cause of its substrate, while the qualities of earth, 
water, tejas and air, which possess touch, are produced 
out of the respective qualities of the material cause of 
their substrata; 

2. sound, being cognisable through direct per- 
ception, is not found along with its substratum as long 
as the latter exists, like the qualities of substances 
having touch; and 

3. it is apprehended in places other than its subs- 
trate {acrayti)\ that is, it is heard when it reaches the 
tympanum far away from the place of its origin, say, 
the lute.-® 

It may be pointed out here that in spite of the 
above mentioned reasons, the possibility of air being 
the required substratum still remains. To guard against 
this, it is said that the auditory sense-organ, being an 
external one, cognises only one object, namely, sound. 
If, now, sound were a quality of air, then the auditory 
organ also should be an air\- one, which would lead to 
several absurdities.®' Hence, sound is not a quality of 

PPBha., p. 95; Vvom. points out that this definition of a 
specific quality is too narrow, as it does not cover specific qualities 
like viscidity (^sntha) and fluidity. Hence, its author suggests 
that it is that which is qualified bv a specific qu.alitv inherent in it 
and which ditlerentiatcs its substratum from the latter’s homo- 
geneous class — si'dsamarehivicesariastati e sati sracniyaikdjalJya- 
vyavacchedak afveit — p. 432. 

PPBha., p. 58; KV., pp. 106-107. 

KV., pp. 107-108. 
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air and the other three substances having touch. 

Again, as sound is a specific quality, it cannot have 
Dik, Kdla and Manas for its substrates; for, these do- 
not possess any specific quality-® at all. 

Cognisable qualities are apprehended cither through 
external sense-organs or through the internal one. The 
qualities of Atman are cognised by the latter alone, and 
as sound is experienced by the external sense-organ, 
it cannot belong to the Atman. ^Vgain, the attributes 
of one Atman are never cognised bv anv other man, 
excluding the jr/ij/V/r, of course, and as they are always 
apprehended along witli the egoistic notion {ahamkdra) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
‘I am happy,’ ‘I am feeling pain,’ etc., sound cannot 
belong to it.-” 

Hence, after the method of elimination, the exis- 
tence of a substance is inferred which alone can be the 
substrate of sound. Such a substance is named Akdfa.°^" 

HI 

VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS REGARDING 
SOUND 

An old MImamsaka thinks that, no doubt, sound 
is a quTitv of Akdca, but it is eternal and all-pervading 
and is only manifested.®’ ^Vccording to this view, the 
air waves, set in motion by a forcible contact or 
impulsion, move forward until they reach the tympa- 
num and manifest there the sound already subsisting in 
the car-cavity — a limited Akacak- Sound is held to be 
eternal, according to this view, because its substrate is 
eternal and it’s being the quality of Akdca wherein 

PPBha., p. 58. 

-'’PPBhfi., p. 58 alonir with KandalT. 

Ibid. 

XBhii., n. ii. 15 along with NV. and Tat. 

--Tat. If. li. 13, pp. 441, 445. 
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alone it inheres, like the all-peir-asiveness of Akaciu- 
According to a view, attributed to the Sahkhya 
School,^* sound does not inhere in Akdca alone but in 
all the five gross hhiltas and their modifications, such as, 
a cow, a jar etc., each of which is an aggregate product 
of the subtle hhiltas produced out of the five taiin/dfras. 
It remains in these hhiltas along with and in the same 
manner as odour, colour etc., and is likewise manifested"^ 
by the forcible contact of a particular hhiltaA' as fur 
instance, the forcible contact of a stick with a drum"'. 
Regarding the process of manifestation, it is said that 
the auditory sense-organ, being a modification of 
ahamkclra, is men'e extensive {rrdpaka) and pervades 
over the substrate of sound also; so that, the sound 
becomes manifested in its substratum after producing 
a change in it. ^ 

Another view that sound is of the nature of the 
three guijas is also attributed to Sahkhya."-' 

Again, the view — that it is produced out of the 
disturbance caused in the basic elemental substances, 
that it has no substratum and that it is produced and 
destroyed — is attributed to the Buddhists.*" 

That sound is a product of subtle sound — piupalas 
and when it is produced, it travels upto the ear- 
cavity where it is apprehended, is associated with the 
Jainas.** 

A certain school of thought associated with the 
name of Svatantras thinks that as sound is produced 

"'NV., II. ii. i;, p. 280. 

'■* T.it., II. ii. 13, p. 441. 

“ ’ NBha., II. ii. I 

NV., II. ii. 13, p. 280. 

Tat., II. ii. 13, p. 441. 

****Trit., p. 4.41. ■ 

yiV., adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 811. 

NBha., II. ii. 13; Tat., p. 442. 

** NAL, pp. 215-17; CV., adhi. 6, verse 519, p. 811. 
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in earthly substances like drum, lute etc., it inheres in 
earth alone.'*- 

The Tantric school holds that the ultimate principle 
of the Uni^■crse is God Civa, and as Ccihdd inheres in 
Him, it is His quality. 

The Vaivakaranas are of opinion that the word or 
sound which is heard is the manifestation of different 
letters which constitute it. Such letters have no suc- 
cession and arc eternal.'*^ 

Sound is sometimes identified with air; so that, 
the manifestation of sound is reallv that of air itself.** 
Some, again, while explaining the process of its produc- 
tion, hold that it is a form of vibration produced, in 
tlie eternal vacuum known as Akdca, by the W'ill of 
God'h 

Some consider that like other kinds of paramdnus^ 
there arc atoms of sound also. These, because of 
their various inherent capacities which become manifest 
bv edorrs, produce various effects in form of sounds, 
just as small pieces of cloud group together and appear 
before us as cloud in the sky."' 

Others hold that consciousness itself appears as 
sound. In other words, the inner consciousness, exist- 
ing in the form of subtle vdk, manifests itself as sound. 

Some, again, identify sound with the universe 
itself in its manifold appearances.*" 


*- Dinakarl and Rama, on XMukta., under verse 44, p. 370, 
SC., quoted in XK., p. 788; PTXR., p. 7; PTVP., pp. 84-85; 
KVBha., p. 129. 

*“ Maiijusa, p. 185. 

■** Cukla-yajuh-Pratic.Ikhya I. vii. 9; Ubbata on Sutra 13, ibid’, 
VP., 1 . 108-110; Manjus.l, p. 184; CK. on SR., chap. I., verses 
1-4., PP., p. 163. 

** Kunjtka on Manjusa, p. 184. 

\T., 1. 111-112; Mahjusa, pp. 184-8';. 

*' \'P., I. 108, 1 1 3-1 16. 

'*® VP., I. T19, Tai. Sam. 6.4. 7.3. Quoted in the Ft.Xk of the 
Mahabhasya, pp. 805-806; Punyaraja on VP., I. 119, 121, 130-33. 
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A particular section of Neo-Nvava thinks that 
sound is an attribute of God^® (Irram). Th.e Vaidic 
view, supported by Kumarila, is that sound is an attri- 
bute of Dik?" 

These arc the various views propouncied frorri 
time to time about sound. 

IV 

ATTRIBUTES OF AKAC V 

j 

It, being a bhciitikd form of matter, has the 
charactciistic of being the main mareriai principle of a 
sense-organ {iudrijaprakrtatVih and is endowed with 
such specihe cjuality as is apprehended bv the auditory 
sense-organ."^ 

Its specific quality, namely, sound, is non-eternal 
and is produced without pervading the whole of the 
object.’- It is inactive and is not corporal."" It is 
deyoid of colour, taste, touch and odour;"' hence, it is 
not directly perce'ved. It is one.®" It is eternal/''’ and 
all-per\'ading, which is due to the fact that it is different 
from the Manas, and docs not possess tangibility.®' 
It has neitlier displacement {ary/llKi), not obstructiveness 
{avistdii/hlki]:'^ I'hat is, it does not offer obstruction to 

PT\'., pp. 3-10; DinakarT, Rama, and Prabha on NMukta., 
verse 44, NK. p. 819. 

(/V., verses 150-54; NM., p. 226; PRAI., p. 26; GBha., pp. 

19-20. 

PPBha., p. 22; PRM, p. 26. 

®-PPBha., p. 25. 

V. 11. 21. 

=^NS., 11 . ii. 36; VS., II. i. 5; NV., III. i. 28, 72. 

\"S., II. i. 29. 

But (landrakanta in his VBha. sa\'s that in tact, Ak_dca is 
non-oternal but it is regarded eternal for the sake of the worldly 
usage, tide 1 . i. 5. This appears to be influenced by Sankhya 
view; for, in Nvava-\kiicesika, * \kdcu is ever eternal. 

" isV., IV. ii. 22; Aloka, on TC., Pratyaksa, MS. Fol. 50a- 
^ob; Setu., p. 320. 

\S., IV. ii. 22. 
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things passing through it, like a piece of wood putting 
an obstruction >n the wav of the tlow of w'ater. This 
is due to its being paitless. As it has no tangibility, 
it does not counteract that quauty of the thing which 
causes its motion"''. 

The very idea is found in the Vaiccsika Sutra 
where it is said that iiisknimdih!, meaning, the nio\'cment 
of the substance having touch, and pi\v\‘anki are the 
marks ot ^TvTo/.' " But almost all the commentators of 
the Sillrd arc ot opinion that this is the view of the 
Sdfikhyo ami that tlie \'icw is mentif)ncd here in the form 
of a question, and accordingly, they explain this and the 
following three S/llivs. Varadardja, on the other hand, 
explains this S/ltni in favour of Xvava-Vaiccsika. He 
says that the existence of Akdeu !■' to be inferred with 
the help of the probans , — uiAidiiuDhr and pruripinj, as 
given by the Sutrakara.®' No doubr, this view of Akdfa 
does not appear to be quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the later \^aicesikas, yet there is no reason to dis- 
believe Varadaraja, who is certaMilv earlier than even 
the author of the Upaskara. Hven in recent times, 
Candrakanta Tarkalahkara took up rhe same sense. 

Although some hold that this gn.iss ^Ikdai is the 
product of a subtler Akdpa and thereby show that it 
mat' possess parts and be non-eternal, vet this view 
docs not truh' |•eprescnt the Nyaya-Vaicesika view- 
point,*^- and hence, should be rejected. 

It possesses a sort ot iiKation in the beginning of 
the creation.'^* 


XBha., on ibid. 

' " \"S., II. i. 20. 

TR., n. 1,7. 

'' ’ VA’ V., p. lo. 

- Ikacamapi (Iriuyam dravpanhtraih prthmanlaraib prtbivyadibbih 
samhanyawanam k, lytlnidmi hbavatjudisai g A'Bhu., I. i. 15.'^ 
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V 

so:me of tfie above mentioned 

ATTRIBUTES DISCUSSED 

^Vs the differentiating characteristic of Akdca, name- 
ly, sound is proved to be without any diversitv, the 
substratum of it is held to be onlv one.®"* Vvomavati, 
however, makes note of an objection that as the varie- 
ties of sound cannot be denied, we should accept more 
than one substrate of sound; for, if, even without the 
diversitv of the cause, it were possible to explain the 
diversitv of the effect, then there should not have been 
four kinds of paraiiidiuis-, that is, it would have been 
possible to produce all the various kinds of effects, 
namely, earth, water, etc. from only one kind of 
pci'.vndnn. This view is rejected on the ground that the 
varieties of sound are not due to the diversitv of the sub- 
stratum, but to the diversity of auxiliaries {siihakdris). 
Hence, the loudest form of sound is not due to the 
particular form of Akdpi, but to the most forcible con- 
tact {abbigbdta) which is the auxiliarv cause of sound; 
and similarly, from a less forcible contact we produce a 
light (dull) sound. This proves that Akdca is one.*'^ 

Regarding the absence of colour in Akdfa, it is 
said that if it has no colour, how can the expressions, 
like “’nllam nabbalf (‘The sky is blue’) etc., be justified? 
■To this it is said that truly speaking, it is not the 
Akdca but the lustre of sapphire {indraullaman'i) belong- 
ing to the mountain Siime7'n which appears to be blue. 
It it were the blueness belonging to Akdca, then 
the blue colour would have been cognised c|uite close 
to us also. The non-appearance of it cannot be due 
to the influence of the lustre of the sun; for, then it 
would have been much more effective upon Akdca, 
which is far off from us. Hence, no doubt should be 

''VS., II. i. 29-30; PPBh.I., p. 58. 

' Vyom., pp. 329-30. 
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raised regarding the colourlessness of_itd® 

^Vgainst the argument that ^-ikJfci is not an 
object of direct perception, as it has no colour, it is 
argued that had Akdca been not an object of direct 
perception, then the expressions, like "iha ptikfik (‘Here 
is a bird’) ‘‘iha pakfi mk (‘Here is no bird’) etc., would 
not have been possible. Hence, it is concluded that 
the substrate of the term iha which is no other than 
Akdcii, is perceptible." It cannot reler to light {dloka), 
as some would perhaps like to think; for, the expres- 
sion iha paksi is used even when there is no light. 
Some, again, understand that iha refers to the absence oj 
murta. Others, on the other hand, hold that it refers 
to Dik. 

These are some of the different \iews on this 
point; and perhaps due to these difficulties, some are 
of opinion that the substratum of iba, which is no 
other than Akdpi is perceptible, although it has no 
colour. It is perhaps, therelore, that they hold that 
colour is necessary for perception of objects other than 
AkdptP^ 

VI 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE EXISTENCE 
AND NATURE OF AKACA 

Raghunatha Ciromani is of opinion that Icvaya is 
the material cause of sound. In that case, there is no 
need of having Akdca^ as a separate entity.'’'" Nageca 
also holds a similar view. He says that 'krara, under 
certain limitations {/ipddhis), appears as Akdcic'" 

Setu., p. 310 

This view i^ aitributed to the Alin’iini^.ikas r/d PRM., p. 
26; KVP., p. 22 (. 

''' Setu., pp. 3 I t-t 16. 

'■’■'PTX., pp. 5-9. 

Manjusa, p. 201. 
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Cesa Cariigadhara notes that according to Ananda- 
jhana, A.kdca is anirvacanlya. As it is one, there can be 
no A.kdcatra-jdti. It is not proved to be the substratum 
of sound; for, we cannot talk of sound as its dhanua, 
when the dhar/nin itself is not proved. Moreover, as 
sound is not accepted by Anandajhana to be a quality 
of A.kdfa, there is nothing to prove the existence of the 
latter according to him.” 


B 

NON-BHAUTIKA MATTER 

Coming to the ubiquitous forms of non-blkmtika 
matter, it is found that thev are two in number, 
namely, Kdhi and Dik. Here in the present section both 
of these are dealt with in the order followed before. 

I 

KALA 

I . Defined and existence proved 

Besides what has been said above in the previous 
section about the necessity of believing in the existence 
of a principle termed time or kdla, and its rational 
dehnirion, it may be pointed out that in the classical 
works we find that the necessity to have a substance 
like time is to explain the more common notions of the 
relations of priority and posteriority, of simultaneity and 
succession, of late and soon,’ - and of the various usages 
of ksanad" lava,''^ ni/nesak" kdsfijdk'^ kald,'~ midjilrtak' 

pp. 38-39; Tarkasaiparaha, pp. 44-47. 

” Vyura., p. 349. 

T idf supra, pp. 127-2S, 1 t.-notc. No 21,. 

It IS equal to t\uo /. uuhis — \'vom., p. 349. 

This is equal to two hmis — Ibid. 

'''' K,J\\/Iu 7 0 5 nwiesos — Ibid. 

” KdLl- 30 kasthiis — Vveam., p. 350. 

\[iiburta=-- Katas — Ibid. 
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watch {jclwci), day and night, fortnight, month, season 
(y///), year, solstice {ajcUhi), jngd, kdlpa^ luam'diitara, 
7>/w/(/)A and mahdprahm:''-’ These notions’" are not found 
to be associated with the other substances, namely, 
earth, water, tejas, air, ^Akdca, Dik, At /nan and Manas. 
Nor can we have any doubt about the reality of the 
abo\'c mentioned notions. Hence, that to which these 
notions are attributed is termed as Kd/a or time. 

I'he notions of priority and posteriority in 
relation to time are based on the movements of the 
sun (dd/tyapanrartandni). In other words, that object 
which possesses larger number of contacts with the 
movements of the sun is called para, while that which 
has smaller number of contacts is termed apara.^'- This 
necessitates the contact of the object and the move- 
ments of the sun. But what sort of contact is possible 
here? As the two objects between which the contact 
is established are far away from each other, there can 
be no contact, called sa/njoga. Nor can there be sa/n- 
yiiktasa/ziardya as the sun and the object do not possess 
'anv contact. This very reasoning removes the possi- 
bility of sa///ynk,ta-sa///avetasa///ardya also. iVgain, as the 
movement of the sun inheres in the sun alone there 
can be no sa///ardja between the object and the 
movement of the sun. This also rejects the possibility 
of sa/)iavetasa//iavdyd. Hence, none of the categories of 
earth, water, tejas and air can be the connecting link 
between the two; for, neither that which is connected 
with the object is connected with the sun, nor rice 
versa. The view — that a particular kind of tejas belong- 
ing to the sun may act as the connecting link — is not 
sound; for, such a tejas would not be able to come in 


PPEh.!., p. 63. 

Thu notidiis 111 the relations of priority and posteriority etc. 
meant here should he distinguished trom those which relate to 
PPhh.l., pp. 164-67. 

'* ].u’."!diuiij r,')ik!i\)tii!ih\Jpdrii'iii/iiitilni hhugamslti para tram, 
anyasya c'ai‘pl].7r//s7/]apa/a/i uw-\'y>m., n. ; 45 . 
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contact with the objects Iving in the dark depths of the 
earth. In order to connect all the objects of the universe 
with the movements of the sun, it is essential to have 
an all-pervading substance.-'- This rejects the possibility 
of Jslanas also. 

Amongst the all-pervading substances, Akdca 
cannot form the desired link; for, it cannot transmit 
the attribute of an object with which the former 
is connected bv the relation of scufiyuktasaniaraya 
to another. If it were so, then when one parti- 
cular drum is beaten, sound ought to have been 
produced in all the drums, which is not the case. 
Hence, Akdai cannot connect the movements of the sun 
with other objects {akmisyd krijopandyakdtve'jamatipra- 
sangalpk^ Similarly, Atman also, not being capable of 
transmitting the attribute of one object to another, 
cannot be the connecting link; for, otherwise the colour 
of one particular object found at one particular place 
should have been transmitted to another place through 
the same relation of samyiikta-san/ynkta-saniavdyak'' 
Therefore, Atman also cannot serve the purpose. 

After eliminating these, they believe in the e.xis- 
tence of a category termed Kdia or time, which through 
the relation of samjukta-samjiikta-samavaya links the 


Ka ca suryagatih saksiitpimlasambaddha, napi samyuk.tasivnuva- 

yah sambhavdti pindasrirxaxoh saniyogdbbavat prihhyddisn yatpi- 

ndaprdptuiii tanna sfiryasambaddihi///, yalsfirycisambiiddl.k!/// tanna pindu- 
prdptami lyiiprdpti b k.incit sauram tc/ah pi/idusmyobkiXdSiiwbaddba/vris- 
tlfi cnina\ kracitpinde fathd bbdrepi hbnnikhdtddan ladabbartna vyahhi- 
edrah. YLvucailddrca/Hekaiii dravxdw srJkmyam yat ydvatpindasurya- 
satnhaddbam — KVBha., p. 137. 

' ' AT dkdeasya svapratydsaftiwdfrem sa»/xnk ta-samai dymam 
dharniamanyatra sawkrdmayiliimasamar/hafvdt. Tutbatre caikatra 
bhoydmabbibaidydfji sarvabbensu cabdotpattiprusudgdt — KV., p. 115. 

KVBha., p. 138. 

Atmann pi draiydntaradbarnns’.i dntrydntararaccbi'ddya svaprafxd- 
Scitlyiilirik Icisannikarylptksifdlrdt. - hiydthd vdrdnaslstbitena nihna 
pdtalipiilf-jslbitasya spbulikaMunemparaii/anaprasabigdl — K\h, pp. 1 1 5- 
16; KVBha., p. 135, 
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movements of the sun with each and every object of 
the universe. The difficultv felt in the case of Akdca 
and At/iian is not at all present here; for, it is the very 
nature of KdUi to do so, due to which it is said to be 
kriyd/j/dtropandjaka, while Akdfa and Atman are not 
so.*’® 

It may be urged here that if the notions of simulta- 
neity and the rest depend upon the movements of the 
sun, wh}' is not then the movement itself accepted to 
act as the cause of these notions? The replv is that it is 
not possible; for, these are not possible from the move- 
ments of the sun alone, nor are the objects of the uni- 
verse expressed in terms of the movements of the sun 
alone."' Again, as to the view — let motion {k.rijd) itself 
be the Kdla, it is said, if it were so, then there would 
have been no notions of simultaneity and the rest; for, 
a kr'ijd is known as krijd and not as a notion {prafiti) 
or Kdlak' 

2. Attributes of Kdla 

Having thus proved the existence of Kdla as a 
separate category, we now proceed to consider some 
of the more important qualities of it. 

The very nature of Kdla, as has been made clear 
above, shows that it must be all-pervasive.® " This alone 
makes the notions of priority and posteriority etc. com- 
mon to all people of all the countries possible. This 
is further supported by the fact that time is said to 
be the instrumental cause {iilwittakdraihi) of each and 
every product. From this it also follows that it is 

' KV., p. 115; KVBl-a., p. 138; VU., II. li. 6., p. 99; KR., 
P- 3 --_ _ 

-'■Idi h::iparh'drto:\iii;e''jslii ki »/ k.iiimti C(nna\ ynppiidildipruiya- 
jaHHimyalvdt . A a cacUptupura ji LmriJcra jneapuiladipra/ydyilh sci»i- 

bhavanilli. hkasadrntvUililyiipdunirtniie sun csilKanHlpadal , ijapa- 
dccdhl.'dvacca — Vvom., p. 343. 

Ibid. 

» ’ PPBh.-i., p. 63. 

\'S., III. li. 2, 9; VII. i. 25; XS. and XBha., II. i. 23. 
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eternal and is a substance.''* 

Kaid is the instrumental cause (i.e. the substrate — 
ddhard/.uatrd) of motion. The judgments expressed in 
the form — ‘Going at present’ etc. refer to time as a 
substrate of motion. It is also the supprmt {aerdya) 
of the worlds.®^ It is, therefore, said to be the cause 
of the production, existence and destruction of every 
product, as these are all expressed in terms of time.*'* 

It is supersensuous®'' and has no snecihe cualitv.*"’ 

It is an auxiliary {jipandyakid) ot motion (kr/jd) 
alone.'-'* 

As it is all-pcrvasivc and connects the objects of 
the universe vith the movements of t'se sun, it is said 
to be only one. The various notion.s ot time aie due 
to certain limitations (/.pdd'ds) in rlic torm (1 / npd 
which consists of a series of move.n^ms {ksd/ji:s) of 
which some are past, some are preseur, while some are 
still to come. It is, therefore, th.af the three divisions 
of time are attributed to kr/yd also. Thus, tor instance, 
since the placing of the cooking-pot on the liearth tor 
cooking food and upto tlie time of it.s taking otl tro-n 
the hearth, the kr/jd expressed by the term prtdf/,' is 
called ‘presefif and so is tlic lime limited Ly. tl. t 
kr/j'd. The series oi pdryspjKi'd-; past v. iih. relcrcncc to 

'‘PPBhti., p. 64. 

Ku:/iitaLjr.u:dl.i:hdJ[F,i\i',,.ytidh- ’\ir/ ..h 'd- tn Sdn:a- 

rdfi — t)n \'S., \. ii. 20. ud.,d.. idil.J : 

ravlll!)ildipi\:ili :: dt k d!:'’ d'd/-;',- d'- d . p / d' d'P- 
ha/e nj in sd/r/.i: dr,, di dll''., d \ \. ■''' \ ts., \. Ji. 

26. But XhAr.-!., h‘ rj; ih.i- it i.:,.-' t'* t'.v no.i-iv.;:.:' o.l c.uoc -- 
Kiiidpyil uL’/idiVci] d dir.!,:.,,-'.' A d! .'-.'.d! - I I id. 

' BhaP., 40 

■'‘PPBhfi., p. On 

IvV., p. 4c; K.indih, p. oj-, '.’t \ill. 22. 

'■’<5 KV., p. 40. 

Xu tilt:' ’Xi'ii kd!,!''. i ft ud’ , t' .’-'dtudr: p ;■ ti udd',-: .1 

vturabdi .!s/JdL.!]'i' Irhu iiiiiip.h',!.....! luit"iu:-. X../' p: uu'l' 
knjrti bnlf/uih etc. NM., pp. 1 3i;-4c; tv\ ., np. 120-21; Setr,., p. 
3 3 5 - 
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the accomplished result expressed as \>pdkslf (cooked), 
denotes past action and the time limited bv it is known 
as ‘past\ Similarly, the krijd which will take place 
with reference to a result not begun and which is 
expressed by the term 'pciksyatP (will cook) is known 
as future action and the time limited bv it is expressed 
as 'future.’ 

Some, however, are of opinion that these divisions 
of time are, in fact, present in the very nature of time 
and arc not due to any limitation. '* 

iVgain, it itself establishes limitations ipipadhis) 
which are constant. Thus, when one thing is present 
in time with reference to another thing, then the latter 
also is present with reference to the former.'"-' 

The use of priority and pejsterioritv due to Kdla 
is common to all. That is, that which is present for one 
is present for all people living at that moment, unlike 
the Dik according to which, on the other hand, that 
which is the east for some, becomes west for others 
living at that very period of time.^"' 

3. Present tune discussed 

There is a view that of the three divisions of 
time, that which is known as present has no existence 
at all. What we hnd, for instance, in the case of a 
fruit falling down from a tree, refers either to the 
past or to the future.*' * In other words, when the fruit 
leaves the stalk and is falling down, then the space, 
which has been already covered by the fruit, is called 
the fallen area of the space and the time referring to 
it is called 'pcistp while the space, which is still to be 

■' K\M 5 ha., p. 1.^4. 

VU., II. ii. 10. 

Api cayan; reiieahCin, yndi k.ltil'rluh sairusadhai nhah syat. 

Tatka ca yalha r.irlii'iijiuih sanm p,Lili v.;, !a»:anah^ taibil 'prdcl 
sarrdn prati pracl .fvJ/; tia ciuuu/i ihiPsuyd tiratldtvdt — 

KVBha., p. 147. ' - 1.1 

NS., IT. i. 40. 
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covered before reaching the ground, is called the area 
of space which is still to be fallen through, and the 
time wliich refers to it is called "future’ There is no 
other space left with reference to which the time will 
be called "present’ On this ground, the existence of 
present time is deniedd'’^ 

To this the Kyaya-\~ciicefika says that if there were 
no present time, then there would have been neither 
the past nor the future; for, both these depend upon 
the present itselfd In other words, time is not denoted 
in the terms of space, but it is manifested by kriydp'^ so 
that, when the action of falling down stops, then that 
time is called "past-,’ while that time at which the action 
of falling will be produced is called "f/tturc,’ and the 
time when the action of falling is cognised to be going 
on is called "present! If, on the other hand, the oppo- 
nent does not cognise the action of falling as going on, 
then with reference to what would he sav that the 
action of falling has ceased, or is going to be stopped? 
On the other hand, when we say that ‘the time has 
fallen,’ we mean that the action of falling down has 
ceased, and when we sav that ‘the time is to fall,’ 
what is meant is that the action of falling down is to 
take place. In both the cases, the object falling is 
. devoid of kr'ipd. ..Vgain, when it is said that the object is 
falling down, then the object falling is really connected 
with kriyd. This sort of connection does not exist in 
the above mentioned two cases. Hence, what the 
present time does is to connect the object falling and the 
action of falling down. The other two divisions of time 
depend upon this present time without which the 
other two would not exist.’’ ' The exact implicarion of 

NBha., 11. i. 40. 

’""NS., II. i. 41. 

\\ c should kn(3\v that the word krn.il here st.inds tor a 
general kriyii and not merelv tor jy)(/W./-Bhasyacandra, p. 300. 

’""NBha., II. i. 41. 
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the term "prsf is that the connection of the object 
\^-ifh the acdon (;f falling down is over; and that of 
the P'ulitri' is that the connection <_,f the object with the 
action is still to come. In both tlie cases, it is the 
action of falling down which is the po, int to determine 
th.c past and the future; so that, time, in fact, is ever 
‘pA'j't;//.’ I'hc notions, like ‘it has fallen down,’ ‘it is 
falling down,’ and ‘it vaill fall down,’ are connected 
with the action c>f falling down, and hence, they appear 
onl\' in the acti' >n and never in the result. This makes 
it clear that it is the kriya (action) which manifests 
time and ipat the space ^ydbrii).'" 

i\Jf'rco\er, th.c present time is the indicator of the 
existence of things, as is clear froju the expressions 
‘a substance e.'tists,’ ‘an au rib ate exists,’ ‘motion exists’ 
etc. where the term \sisls'’ denoies the present time. 
So savs file author of 'Nxavasutra — ‘Jn the absence of 
present fene no.chiipg is cognised, as no perception is 
possible.’'"’ In other words, nerception is due to the 
sense-organ and object — contact; and, that which is 
not prevent cannot isc in contact with the sense-organ. 
The opponent docs not irelieve in anvtlnng which is 
present or existing; so that, the e.iuse of perception, 
the object of perception, and the ci.gnition through 
perception ip^elf, nothing can exist. Thus, perception,, 
being denied, ail the other nrot.its of right ccpgnition, 
namely, inference etc. would also be denied. This leads 
the opponent to deny practically cvcTvtliing of this uni- 
verse,” ' which, of course, is simple impossible to accept. 

4 . pi/'t p!;hi!/ty op KJ/ii d/scz/ssirl 

Some .me of opinion that Kdid is an object of 
direct omrccrtiop; Un-, it is found as a qualification 
of th(_ nolions ot kclryd. 7 he notions of 

XV., p. 214. 

XS., II. i. 4s; \'P., kfintla i, verse 37. 

XBha., [ 1 . L 43. 
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succession, simultaneity, soon, and the rest, do not 
depend upon kdrya aloned""' 

To this it is asked: how would Kdhi which has 
no colour be an object of perception through eyes? 
How can even the colour itself which is colourless be 
an object of perception through eyes? How can the 
par am an ns, having no colour, be an object of perception 
through eyes? That is to say, the possession of colour 
is not the onlv cause of perception through eyes. 
Hence, both, the perception and the non-perception 
of a thing depend upon the worldly belief {pratiti)-, so 
that, we should tiv to find out the belief about the 
perception of Kd/a through eyes and not the cause of 
perception in the form of possession of colour and the 
rest.^'" 

It is further argued that if you hold that the con- 
vention — that which possesses colour can be perceived 
through eyes — is applicable to substances alone and 
not to the cjualities, then it should be pointed out that 
it is not applicable to substances even; for, it it were 
so, then the paramdnus which possess colour should 
be perceived through eyes, which is not the fact. Hence, 
the convention ought to be understood in the sense 
that that which is perceived through our eyes possesses 
colour. To this it is said that this is not the Divine 
injunction which cannot be transgressed. \\ c cannot 
decide the perceptibilitv and otherwise of anything on 
the basis of utterance merely. Truly speaking, the 
perceptibilitv of a thing means its being an object of 
cognition through the sense-organ and it is found 
in the case of Kdhv, so that, although it does not 
possess anv colour, vet its perceptibility cannot be 
denied. Hence, there is nothing to deny that Kdla is 
perceived through eyes.”^ 


NjM., Ahnika 2, p. 136. 
NM., Ahnika, 2, p. 136. 
Ni\I., pp. 136-137. 
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Now, it may be further urged that if it be so; 
then why is not Kala perceived through e\’es indepen- 
dent of anything else without the qualification of a 
notion of a krijd, like a jar? To this the answer is that 
it is the very nature of it and should not be questioned. 
It is known as a qualification {I’icesami) of some subs- 
tance having colour and not like a stick which is 
known independent of anything else. On the other 
hand, there is no perception of Akdca and the rest 
even as a qualification {rifesand), and so it is not an 
object of perception which is not due to its not pos- 
sessing colour. If it be said that the perception of the 
vicesam even is possible only when it possesses colour, 
like a stick used as a vicesam (adjective) of a man, as in 
the expression datjdl pnrasah, which possesses colour; 
and Kd!a as a vicesana does not possess any colour; so 
that, it cannot be perceived. 

But this argument is denied on the ground that a 
vifesam even when docs not possess any colour is 
perceived through eyes; for instance," generality 
{sdnidnja) and the rest. Regarding the view that such 
a rule is applicable to substance alone, it has already 
been said that that which is an object of cognition 
through the organ of sight is really visual {edbsusa) 
whether it possesses colour or not and whether it is a 
substance or not. Thus, when we speak of a piece of 
gold that it is a weighty substance, the weight be- 
comes an object of perception and is not an object of 
inference through the act of falling. That is, that which 
is cognised through the organ of sight, whether it is 
known as a vicesam or as independent of everything 
else, is an object of perception. Mence, Kdia is per- 
ceived and not inferred. 

^ Jayadeva Micra, hf)wever, says that although the 
various forms of Kd/a, like pvaljava and the rest, are 
all supersensuous, yet being of the nature of the 

p. 157. 
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movement of the sun, cognition through the jndmi- 
laksand^^^ {upanltahhana), as regards kscnja even, is pos- 
sible. Kdla, even on account of its being present, 
although is cognised through the jndnahiksand, yet is 
perceived through the sense-organ of sight. Bhagi- 
ratha Thakkura says — although Kdla is not an object of 
perception through eyes, yet it is apprehended through 
the jiidnalaksand, and as such, we should see whether it 
is cognised through all the sense-organs. This view 
is attributed to the followers of Prabhakara ISIicra.”® 

5. Some other v'mrs regarding Kdla 

Some astronomers and astrologers are of opinion 
that the notions of prioritv and posteriority and the 
rest are due to parispanda (movement). This parispauda 
cannot be that of any human being. It is that of the 
planets and the stars. Hence, it is the parispanda itself 
which is known as Kdla. All the notions regarding 
the various npddhis of Kdla are explained bv this very 
parispanda.'^'-' But as the notions referred to above are 
possible even in the absence of the planets and the 
stars we cannot accept the above mentioned view.‘^- 

Kdla is not an object of pratyaksa like a pot etc. 
The notions of late and soon and the rest which depend 
upon kdrja alone cannot be the probans for proving 
the existence of Kdhr, for, like smoke and fire no 
generalisation {lydpti) is found to exist between the 

It is one of the three kinds of alattkikiisimnikarsa between 
the organs of sense and the objects of perception, where the 
connecting link is supplied bv /I'ulna. As, when a man mistakes 
a piece, of rope tor a snake, the cognition he had of snakes serves 
as the connecting link between the object of sense and the thing 
perceived, there being no real contact ot the organ of vision 
with a snake in this case. 

Aloka on CM-Pratvaksa, MS. Fob 4b. 

"■MvVPA., Ms., Fob '52,/; KPP, Yob L, p. 281. 

'-XK., p. 233. 

XAL, Yob I., p. 138. 

Ibid, pp. 138-139. 
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notions of late and soon etc. and Y^ahi. It is not of the 
nature of the panspanda of planets and stars. The 
notions of /uiihilrta, ydwii, ahordtrd and the rest are all 
imaginary and through these hetitious notions the 
worldh' usage is carried on. There is no possibility 
of the usage of past, present, and future even if Kdla 
be something which is one, eternal, and all-pervading. 
Hence, there is no entity as Kalad^'' 

It is further urged: let the notions proving the 
existence of Kald be due to the circumstances peculiar 
to each case; so that, there is no need of believing in 
the existence of Kd/a. 

To this it is said that it is not possible; for, in the 
absence of KdLi nothing can be produced. That is 
to sav, no doubt, there can neither be the production 
of Akdcii which lias an absolute existence, nor that of 
man’s horn which is absolutely n<an-cxistcat, but that 
of something which has no previous existence; and 
now, if there be no, Kdla the word (previous) 

would have no meaning; and as such, the word ''prdk! 
as a qualitication of the term \ibhdra' as it is in the 
word prdptbhdvci, being non-existent, there would be 
no peculiaritv which would make it an object of 
production as distinguished from Akdfc! and man’s 
horn; and thus there would be no production at all.’"" 

There arc some who do not hold Kdla as a separate 
entitv; for, they say that the notions on which the 
existence of it is based are found with Dik also; 
hence, thev are not true probans of Kdhi. But this 
view is also rejected being the utterance of those who 
arc unfamiliar with the limitations of conventions.’"’ 

It is verv dithcult to speak of Kdht as a power 
or a force in order to establish drarjiitra in it'-" without 


” ' N.M., \"ol. I. Ahnika, 2, p. 136. 
KandalL, pp. 64-65. 

NAIL., pp. 40-45. 

Minclu Re.ilism, p. 54. 
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accepting a sort of motion in it, which, again, is not 
possible in an all-pervading substance as Ka/d is. 

Civaditva and Candrakanta Tarkalarikara are of 
opinion that Kd/a has not got anv independent exis- 
tence. It is included under Akdcj along with 

Raghunatha Cdromani, on the other hand, includes 
it under hmrad-' It must be remembered in this connec- 

j _ 

tion that even then the ksana which is mcrclv a form of 
time has been accepted as an independent entity. 

Venidatta, however, rejects the view of Raghu- 
natha Ciromani and savs that the notions which are 
formed due to Kala arc not possible to be explained by 
Ifi'dFii; f(jr, Ifi'd/'d being one cannot explain the diftcren- 
ces in notions as have been found above. W’c cannot 
hold that due to certain limitations present in Jf/’div the 
differences in notions can be explained; for, if it be so, 
then let the differences of th.e all-peiA-ading Jlvatnidns, 
namelv, ‘this is Caitra,’ ‘this is Maitra,’ and so on, be 
also explained bv the same limitations and do away 
with the pluralitv of the jlrdt/)idiis\ for, with the help 
of the limitations a single conscious being can explain 
all the differences found in beings. Hence, the above 
irentioned view is untenable. .Moreover, there is the 
Cruti also to prove the separate existence of Kala — 
esa SdD/t 'dtsari 7 d . ” ^ " 

II 

DIK 

It has already been shown in the previous section 
that the notion of D/k, as denoting a relative position, 
accompanies the verv idea of creation, like the notion 
of time. The logical nccessitv to believe in the 

O - 

SP., p. 17. Tarkalankfirahhasyap.u-tksa, pp. 331-34; XML., 

p. 93. 

■‘-PTX.,pp. 1-3. 

’ Ibid., pp. 5 8-61. 

PAIV., pp. 1-3. 
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existence of such a category has been made clear above 
and now, a fuller treatment of the same is attempted 
here in the present section. 

I. Existence proved 

The existence of an object, not capable of being 
cognised through any one of the external sense-organs, 
remains ever in doubt. Dik, like time etc., being 
supersensuous is inferred through the notions of east, 
west and the rest.'-’ In other words, the existence of 
Dik is proved by the relative positions of the various 
finite {milrta') objects of the universe, which is not 
possible to be explained otherwise. In the classical 
works the existence of Dik has been proved on the 
basis of the relative position of the objects with reference 
to the contacts of the sun. That is, a particular object, 
being nearer to the rising sun, is said to be in the 
east with reference to some other object lying at some 
other place and not close to the rising sun. Similarly, 
some other object is said to be in the west as it is 
nearer to the setting sun. Such common and wide 
spread notions arc not possible unless some all-pervasive 
substance is believed to bring about such contacts 
between the sun and the objects concerned. Hence, that 
which brings about this connection is called DikD^ The 
reason why the contact between the sun and the finite 
objects of the universe is not brought about by other 
all-pervasive substances, namely, Akiica and Atman is 
that none of these is capable of transmitting the 

PPBha., p. 66. 

M fn Vuirji yLimai ih!!:. krlra mrirhsi iru (h-u’-xt'src/iiSKddidam 

purrena daksincna :t: d.i^a praf\ti;i; yjfn hhiivanti sd dipiti; 

anjani'>i!ltdsdmbLuvdt —PPBha., pp. 66-67; kundali, p. 67. 

] ^Iddtlpt'k .sd)! dd’’ ' pr! I'dWt'/d y\d hi SdiliiihUdd' ’fi d di I \ d d d diXn'pdl'aC- 
chinndmuyarthah. h/dJdptkidxtddw pdccinuuinixd'ixalu Sdniuhildcard- 
r/dcu/\'didf/yo2d!'dCi'hifiihuid/xdr/bdb, d\u coddxdtutdd/ so vdrlunidtidh 
pratbdMdt'driiWddd' idsd'/nde'/ xpdtdddn rind Sdvibdiuihd'i; 1 n'lstapratlt/ja- 
nanasdwarthuh. \d ca sdk sdlsamhundbdh sdwardxdd/laksatidslindstlli 
saniyuktasahiyiiklasdmurdxdgbatakatayd d'lksuldbih — KYBha., p. 147. 
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dharwa of one to the other. Likewise, Kd/a also 
cannot help us here; for, its function has been 
limited to kriyd (movement) alone. And moreover, 
there is much difference in their notions; for instance, 
as regards Dik that which is the cast for one may be 
the west for others and so on, while regarding Kd/a, 
that which is present for one is present for all living 
persons and not future or past.’^" 

2. Dik defined 

Such a Dik has been defined, accordingly, as that 
from which the notions of the various directions are 
produced with reference to a particular finite {iinlrtd) 
object as the basis of our judgment;^"' or as that 
which is the substratum of niahattva not co-existing 
with a specific quality and that which is not the 
substratum of the conjunction which is the non-material 
cause of prioritv and posteriority produced by the 
apeksdbuddhi regarding the t'ibration {spandavisayakdpe- 
ksdbitddh'i)-, or as that which is diflcrent from Kdla, is 
formless, and is the substratum of the conjunction not 
co-existing with a specific quality, and so on.'“- Again, 
it is defined as a substance from which, with reference 
to two simultaneously existing objects having fixed 
direction and place, such notions, as — this (which is 
the substratum of a large number of sdmyiiktaSLUijyrjgas) 
is prior to that object (which is the substratum of a 
smaller number of sawyiiktasaijiyoyas), and again, this 
(which is the substratum of a smaller number of 
sa/nynkfcisawyoyas) is posterior to that (which is the 
substratum of a larger number of the sa/nynktiisawjoyas), 
arise. Candrakanta elucidates the above with the help 

'•"Ibid., pp. 147-48. 

PPBha., p. 66. 

’ "KR., pp. 33-34. 

\'U., under VS., II. ii. 10. Here ‘priority-’ means distance, 
and ‘posteriority’ nearness. Prioritv and posteriority due to Dik 
bring to us the notions about directions. 
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of a definite illustration. Thus, he savs that the man 
lirdng on the Ilimalavas, for instance, considers the 
Pariyatra as prior {para), meaning, distant, having the 
Vindhya as the limit, but having the Parivatra as the 
limit, the Vindhya as posterior {apcira), that is, nearer. 
The reason is that the conjunctions existing between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhya are smaller in number 
than those existing between the Himalayas and the 
Pariyatra. That which makes these conjunctions pos- 
sible is named Dik.'- * 

5 . Attributes of D/A 

It is really one, but for the sake of the usages of 
the eruti, s/urti and the worldly pe(,ple, as is clear from 
the following expressions — “one shouid not sleep with 
his head facing the west;” “one desirous of long life 
should take his food facing the east;” and “go to the 
east,” ctc.’^ it is divided into ten. TJl these arc due 
to the various conjunctions of tlte sun moving round 
the conventional mountain Meru. 1 hese are presided 
over by the ten lokapalas. The ten Diks are : uiahendrl 
(east), raicrduarl (south-east), (south), uairrti (south- 
west), varum (west), ;T)v//;)v7 (north-west), kauberl (nttrth), 
aifdm (north-cast), brahu/1 (above), and /id^ (below).’’'" 

These various names are not conventional {pdrihbd- 
Aka) but significant. Thus, prdd is so called because 
the sun appears first in that direction; that which the 
sun touches downwards is called ardd (south); that 
which the sun touches last is called pratJd (west); and 
that where the sun reaches high is called udid (north). 
Similarly, we have prd'^ardd (s<juth-easr), avdkpratld 
(sfjuth-west), prafj^y.did (north-west), and udakprdd 
(north-east). Hating the sun as the limit, the face of 

pp. 147-148; K\", p. 125. 

’ ' ’ Kandali., pp. 68-69. 

^ "'PPBhfi., p. 67. It has been also called NM, Vol. I. 

xVhnika 2, p. 140. 
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the earth is downwards {adhah), while ha\Tng the face 
of the earth as the limit, the place where planets and 
stars exist is upwards {ilrdhi'ci)d“~‘ Others give another 
kind of explanation of the nomenclature of these 
directions. Thus, the Dik which is in close proxi- 
mity to the rising mountain is called prdd (east); that 
which is separated from the rising mountain b\' sc^me- 
thing intervening is called {pmtid). In other words, 
having the rising mountain as the limit that which 
has got smaller number of sawyuktiisciwyoi^cis is called 
the east {prdd)-, while that which has larger number of 
samjuktasamjogas is called the west {pratld)-,'-''' that which 
lies on the left of the man facing the east is called the 
north {ndid), and that which lies towards the right of the 
man facing the east is called the south {dakdind). That 
which is the substratum of the conjunction produced 
by the kriyd which is the non-material cause of gunitva 
is called dovmwards {adkih), while that which is the 
substratum of the conjunction produced by the dgni- 
krijd (movement of the tejds) produced by the con- 
junction of the Atman possessing adrsta is called 
upwards {/irdbvd'^). Vvomavati holds that the particulat 
position (dikpradefa) with which the sun comes in contact 
at the time of rising is called the cast; when the sun 
comes in contact with another particular position 
{dikpradefa) at the midday it is the south; while that 
with which the sun comes in contact in the afrernoon is 
called the west, and so on.“ " 

Civaditva believes in the existence of ele’ceii divi- 
sions of Dik. To the above mentioned ten he adds 
ra/idrl, meaning the position between above and below, 
which is generallv known as the antarlksa.'-'^^ 

^ ■' K\^., pp. 125-126. 

Bhagiratha Thakkura’s ja!.ada quoted in K\", Ft. -note, 

p. 126. 

KV., pp. 125-126. 

P. 3 5 9- 

SP., p. 17; Setu, p. 357. 
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It is all-pervasivc.“- The notions of distance, near- 
ness and the rest are not possible to be found every- 
wherc without there being an all-pervasive cause. It is 
a substance,”^ as it possesses qualities and is not depen- 
dent upon anything else.^^^ It establishes conj unctions. 

It also establishes upadbis in the form of the movement of 
the sun,“'’ which are not constant; for, that which is 
the east in relation to a person becomes sometimes the 
west in relation to the same person. 

It is eternal,^*" as it has no cause to produce it.““ 
It does not possess any movement as it is not 

i\ movement produced here and there makes 
Dik appear as if it were the material cause of it, which 
it is not. As regards its appearing as the substratum 
of a movement, it should be taken in the sense in 
which a jar is said to be the substratum of curd or 
the forest of the roaring of a lion, and so on. It is 
not a material cause of anything.'"^ Although Candra- 
kaiita calls it the non-material cause,’ '- vet it is, in fact, 
the instrumental cause of everv product.’'"’ It does not 
possess any specihe quality.'-'-’ It is not a 

It is a supersensuous substance.''” There was a 
view that Dik is an object of visual direct perception. 
The grounds are the same as adduced in the case of 


"’PPBha., p. 67. 

VS., II. ii. II. 

Vvdiii., p. 359. 

V'U., II. ii.'io. 

KVIIhii., p. 6 V 
VU., II. ii. 10. 

VS., II. li. II. 

’ Kand.ili., p. 1 8. 

VS., and VU., V. Ii. 21. 

Ibid., \'. ii. zs. 

Ibid. 

^ Sd! ro! pal ! : watjtn Hirailln'raanam — PPBha n 
KV., p. 40. ‘ 

’ Ibid. 

”” VU., VIII. 1. 12. 
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KcI/c/^'‘‘ But this is not in keeping with the traditional 
view of the school. 

The consideration of the limitations ot P//- is 
operative onlv with reference to thinirs ha\inn, limi- 
ted forms. Hence, the all-pervasive substances arc 
bevond the inlluencc of time and space. 

4. So///e othir rinrs regarding Id/k and tljtir rej/ifc^t/oii 

Raghunatha Ciromani is of opinion that like ALltu 
and Kdhg Dik also is not different trom Ic/'./n/ as thicre 
is no proof to show its separate existence. 1 he_various 
notions explained bv D/k are also explained by IfVimi,'"'' 
through His /ipadJ.id'd''^ 

\TnIdatta rejects this view in sup'port of the 
traditional view of the school. He says that the notions 
like ‘there is a jar in the east’ etc. cannot be explained 
bv denving the separate existence of D/d. The various 
conditions imposed upon /pvt/v/ cannot explain all the 
different notions of D/k', for, it it were S(.), then the 
expressions like ‘I am Caitra,’ ‘He is Maitra,’ and 
others, also can be had from a single and that 

there is no need in believing in the plurality of the 
JiViHi/icins. .\nd morc(aver, in the presence of crai/s 
like ‘'l/z/d dicd/f etc. how can we deny the wiy existence 
of ir?^'^ Et'cn the followers of the fxco-Xy.iya scIksoI 
support the traditional view.^'‘- 

There is the Vaidika view that Did is the auditory 
organ. This has been also accepted liy the .\umain- 
sakas.'"^ But this also has been rejected. Jayanta calls 
it an act of great self-conceit (dijop/irt/s/yJ)^ He adels 
'hat the auditory organ cannot but be the . l/vyu which 


' np. I ;7-i39. 

PPIth.l ; p. 66. 

‘ ’ ’ PT\., pp. 1 - 2 . 

R.ianudcv a on Ibid. 

PM,, pp. T-;. 

- Piobha on \.sM., p. 3S.:. 
t'.V., Cabdiulhik.ir.uT-i., p. iw. 
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is a hh/ltc! and is one of the main material principles 
of a sense-organ, while Dik is neither of these. If it 
were on accc'unt oi its having the common characteris- 
tic of all-pervasiveness, then even KJhi and A.t//hvi may 
be said to be identical with A^kacd. As regards the 
Awii;a — b\lav your eyes go back to the sun; the 
sense-{')rgan of hearing to DiL, and so on,’ which is 
quoteel in support ot the Vaidika view, it may be said 
that i' not due to the presence oi anv real relation 
between tlicsc that they are so uicntioned; for, if it 
were so, then the vital air {prclijj) w( )uld not have been 
said to go back to the antdiiksa in the same ///antra-, 
hence, the view is rejected.'"' 

hater on, Candrakanta savs that according to the 
Acarva, Kaia and j)//' are not diderenr from ^Aarak^^ 
'I'he apparent ditlerence is due to t’neir specitic func- 
tions. 'I'bic reason adduced is that etTorts are made 
in the sutras tc> ditferenriate . I/oV./ from all other 
substances, but nt) suclt efl'ort is made to make anv 
such ditlerentiation between Ka/.- and D/k and the 
rest of the substances. This shows that the very 
treatment of Aikaca includes the treatment of Kcila and 
Dik also. Hence, it appears that the author of the 
Vaiccrika-sutra docs not consider these as three distinct 
substances. 

This view has not been accepted bv later writers. 
.\s regards the argument of Raghunatlta, it may be 
said, in reply, that if Ids view be accepted, then what 
is the need of having two other surras'’'' through w-hich 
Kan.u a proves the existence ol l\cVai and A/k as 
twij oisiinct sulvit.inces. We liave senaratc sutras to 
prove d.iHerenr qualities belonging tc) each of these two 
sulwlances.''' Alorcoa er, even G.mt'ama attaches ecjual 

'’'"XM., Ahnihi 3,p. 226. 

\'Bhri., 11. i. 2 -; 11. ii. 14 . 

'’'"VS., II. 11. u, ik. 

VS., II. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-16. 
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importance to all tlicse three 111 hiS vo.-rk." ' I Icncc, \vc 
cannot agree with Raghimaiha ( iromani on this point. 

5. Difjcrinic and .'V/,- .'/.vw' t j-Jp. h-u ici/h; 

cud fri 

Although the main cliRwence between these has^ 
alreadv been pointed on: m the introductc'ry section of 
-:-lAdu:, vet those p(ji‘rt_' et iVnieivnces, whi ''1 are iven- 
tioncd in the classiaal wo'-'is on toe subjccp are ;d\ wi 
here. 

Of tlaese three, .Lhh.: alone is I'tie o; tee /vo 
ht'iltas. it alone posscsse'' a ''pccir.: < u.r‘.;y, rnei ir 
alone is in possession (V tiie n f n 'e oi r'oj pnnem a 
of a sense-organ. '1 lie trnali \' <.)i mi: al '"i ■ n C' 'gniseii 
through cuie ot the en ernil s. "’."i-orgir:'' oirectiy. 

As tor KciLi and Iv,., 've kiv v tr..u apparenth 
almost all th.e points at’, r(.rnmon ano it i^^ peth.US 
due to this t niL some ib) not nalm ^any 'nis^'inctu 1 1 
between .liese two. Bm it shoehl ' e ' orne in mmd 
that there are some tund.imental p )ints ot ditlcienec 
which establish their separate existence. A’.'/.n ot 

its divisions arc determined merely lay tne inn alion 
{hpcldin) ui krpa (/o'vhAvvA/'Y/p^h/'t..' ,/.h '/u/V,'). In die ease 

ot D/A, on the other hanri, th.ey are ui.iyrmincd h\ the 
limitation of unlrtii (//,■/■//•'. 7 neev.p., ’’y)- ^ 'n, 

AhA.’is c.illedl idxjf'fdcd'''::' .h' •/. 'h wlnr- /‘.a A t.ihed 


i’l’n'ik'jpddljY/iiiudyikJ. In ('it;n- wo-i. 


i'le tK'tloP.S ot 

time arc constant, while th.ose cl /b e a e C'X naing. 

in spirn of tiwse tlin.txn-xs, r'.v c "V nei poitv..^ 
hetwe.-ii these are; all-pe'A .isiS nx 


I" ( ( 1 -n et tilC 


highest possibl; dinmnsiop, and 1 e; 


I'.c Cl niiiio:! 


substratum ot evervtiiing n.u, ny.: 
” ' \ S., 1 !. i. 2 2. 

Pl’nlKl., p. 22; 1 kPe. ii.' I'll i'-. 
p. 119. 

‘‘"IS , (.jiintcJ. 1>\" Pei’. is .i.ut '1” 
pp. 112-135. \ U, !1. U. m, pp. 1 '.-12 
1'* pPBhri., p. 22. 
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CHAPTER V 
MATTER AND MOTION 
I 

NF.Cl'.SSi'IT' OF MOTION FOR TMH FhYCHIC 
AND NON-FS^T.HIC CH ANGF.S 

Both for tlie producrion and the destruction (rf the 
phenomenal rvorld the existence ot motion is neces- 
sarv. ParaD/dnus out of which the non-eternal ob- 
jects of the universe are pnxtuced, alone cannot do 
anything. During the dissolution pciAjd (p/v/Z/iv/) these 
pevamanns remain separated and in order that they may 
combine together so as to torm products, such as, 
dr]i.uiiikd and the rest, we must have motion produced 
in them. .\s the world is without any beginning, we 
cannot be sure whether the production of the universe 
precedes its destruction or tollows it; so tliat, even when 
the cosmic order is in existence we must ha\’e motion 
ro destroy the produced things and ultimately, the 
wtirld itself. In anv case, without morion there can be 
neither production nor destiuction of the material 
world. Not only t('r the cosmic ord.cr but e\en for 
the objective aspect ot the psychic world, the existence 
of motion is inde^pe usable. It is a fact that the various 
psychic products, namely, pleasure, pain, desire, cons- 
ciousness etc., are rnainlv due to the contact of the 
Mcnii'-y \\'ith the A/V/' whiich contact is p-i ^silrle through 
the motion ot the tormer cdome. 1 )rc, whether 

it he the psvchic production <n‘ the cm i ai cental (me, 
presence ot motion is necessarw 

‘ PP. Ml'l 
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11 

RELATION OF MOTION WITH MATTER 

As regards the relation of motion with matter 
it mav be said that these are two distinct categories. 
But motion is not independent like matter. Matter 
can exist even without motion, while the latter must 
have a substance to inhere in. Matter is the very 
substratum of motion.- It is through matter alone 
that the existence of motion is known. But tor the 
products of matter we have to depend upon motion 
also. It is the motion which brings about the con- 
junctions between pani/iidijus and the various later pro- 
ducts of the world. 

.\s to the question whether motion is intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic in matter, it mav be said, in reply, that there are 
two kinds of motions: one which brings about the con- 
junctions between para/i/dniis so as to torm c'arious pro- 
ducts, and ultimately, the world itself; and the other 
which onlv marks the time-limit during the dissolution 
period and does not pnaduce anv conjunction or disjunc- 
tion. In both the cases, the motion is not intrinsic in 
matter. It comes from without. As regards the latter 
kind of motion we know that before an object is destroy- 
ed a kind of shock {sanksohlh!) is given to that object 
and then the object is destroved. The same shock pro- 
duces velocitv (<'v;y-') in the pcird/z/Jiuis ot that object 
through the production ot motion (kdr/dun) in them. 
Hence, even when the object is destrovetl there follows 
a series of motions in the pardMchi/is, which motif )ns 
possess degrees in the torm ot slow (//Vc'/idi/), more 
slow (///.///di'tdfii), and most slr)w (wd/ ('i'diZ/Ap. Thus, 
during the dissolution period there are both the velo- 
citv and the motion.' 

Bv the way, it mav be asked: it there is a sort of 

\'S., I. i. 17. 

“ BodhanI, p. 91; Setu, p. 286. 
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iTorion d’jrin" rhe Cosmic Rest, the Rtutual conjuitctinn 
of rhe bb.oulel not be denied; Aid: iiccordinglv, 

r'Aft sh' uk! be the pnieinciion of andl the rest, 

end ultin, iteic, ot tl'-e cosT-ic (''det T.-elr. 

To this it is ssid tlsM: .ilt''('u;s,h shete is j motion. 
Vet tint nsorion docs n x i'''odrr e [’net coA;ur'Ation 
vhdcli li' i.ie.s ab-'iut dm- e.e-imd etrjfos, netne’A', T )v/- 
} .'id e.nJ lire jmst. In os' ct wo-de^ the moti(jn at rliat 
tinm p'-odu'Ve die conims _ri- .n ca’led p,'v\i\d (t;n)up- 
ip.:j;-e 'nin.nerion) smdi not pn ■ductn'e-conjunctiem; so 
tiiar, tile itioiifen can utnsoet s^i'oun dm /ovsvs'.v/ss'/.t into 
ditferens cI.L'SCS, but i' v.n.tblc to pfoduce conjurictions 
pf iductise ot ctlccte. 

it mac l.e axsAdt hem; if tlic motion is 
IT ■n-P''oducdvc, then vvhar o r'-.e i.T-'e of believing in 
iis exotene'e? In tcplv, it is ■-. id rb' it she onlv iseed 
of such a inoiion at tisat un s is r.i mmk the time-limit; 
til t IS, to s'-, )\v that the ('o-tme l\cCf exists for such anci 
su' Ii psTiodd T(.> explain I'm -'sovc point a counter- 
qsxstioii mav !'e pur hese: W b'-at is the use of the 
se"ics ot b'xailis w lien a ina-i I-.s.s tallen in sound sleep; 
fo., no iciiviiv beiining -a Using man ib pn.iduced at 
tbeit time r 1 he onlv answer that is i.n'ven to thiis cjuet'v 
is rh.tt the series ot breaths ot that time are to mark that 
so much time of the sleeping man’s sp, m > f life has been 
exliausted in sleeping and so mueli is no^v left to be 
experienced. In other words, the viloation of tlie life 
at that time is only to keep an accurate account of the 
spin ot a man’s period ot hte.' 

Under such circumstances, it is just necessary 
to have -t ,nie sticli modon which will lead to the pto- 
ducti\'e-con;unci tone between the p / ". -//.vhv/o' after the 
tl'c Uostnic Rest IS ov^r. 'i'his is the former kind of 
motion retetred to above. U his also conics trom with- 
out according to A jUio - 1 i gp tm n. .Motion, accord- 


^KP, Vol. I, p. 3;,. 

•' Bodh.inT, pp. 91-92. 
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ill”; to this joint system, can be had <miv through 
the agency of a conscious being; so that, when the 
weirld is produced, for all the worldlv purposes, 
we do get a conscious agent to produce motion, but 
how can a motion be had just after tlic (iosniic 
Rest is over to produce dryauak^, etc.? i\o human 
being is present at that time. ]?:,;s are, no doubt, pre- 
sent even there, but as thev are insensate at iluit rime, 
no morion can be produced bv them. Mence, under 
the circumstances, we have to believe in the causalitv 
ot a superhuman power and also the cumulatii'c ail- 
rstj of the /over to produce motion in th.e prj'oii’dKus-, 
so that, during the Cosmic Rest, just when the time for 
tructirication of the past deeds is reached, through 
the help of tlie Divine W ill and the iicrsto of the /.7v/.r, 
a sort of motion is produced in the purjuidnus. This 
motion, in its turn, brings about the necessary conjuc- 
tions for the production of the unix'crsc. 

Such is the neccssitv of mf)tion in rel.ition to matter. 
Accordinglv, morion is dehned as that which is the 
non-material cause of the conjunctions and disjunctions 
with.out depending upon anything else; which does not 
possess anv qualitv and which has unlv one substance 
for its substratum.® 


ill 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTION 

There is only one kind of motion at a time in one 
substance.' If there inhere two dirtercni and contrary 
motions simultaneously in one substance, then those 
two motions, being mutually contraries, will counter- 
act each other and will not produce either conjunction 
or disjunction in anv dehnite direction; so that, the 

® \'S. I. i. 17. 

VU, II. ii. 21; VS., I. i. 17; PPBh.i, p. 290 along with Kandali; 
KR, p. 152. 
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very dehnition of motion {karman), namelv, the charac- 
ter of being the independent cause of cc^njunctions 
and disjunctions, will be frustrated. If, on the other 
hand, these two actions be not mutuallv contraries, then, 
as onlv one of the two motions would be sutheient 
to produce a particular conjunction and disjunction 
in any definite direction, there would be no need for 
believing in the other motion at all. Similarly, one 
and the same motion cannot remain in more than 
one substance; for, when one substance moves through 
the agency of: one motion that very motion cannot 
make other substance move as well'. 

Motion exists onlv for a few moments. So, when 
it is produced in a finite {w/lrta) substance," then 
there is the disjunction followed by the destruction 
of the previous conjunctions; then there is the subse- 
quent conjunction; and then there is the destruction of 
the motion itself.’" 

It belongs only to such substances as have limited 
forms.” It docs not possess any quality.’” It is destro- 
yed b\- its own effect, namely, conjunction, but not by 
disjunction; for, in that case, there would not be any 
subsequent conjunction.” It produces effects, namely, 
conjunctirms and disjunctions inherent in its own 
substratum and also in the substratum of others.” 

It does not produce effects of its own class. That 
is, a motion never produces another motion.’” If 
motion were to produce another motion, then it would 

'KR, p. 153; Kandali, p. 290; PS \H, Ch. II, pp. 129-150, 
wficre Dr. Scaf wronyfy atti ibutc^^ the abow explanation to 
Praca.stap.lda, 

Vb, ir. i. 21. 

’" XK, p. 20': (third edition}. 

” PPbh.t, p, 290; \ L\ if. i. 21. 

VS, I. i. 17; Pl^bli.l, p. 29c. 

\ S, 1. i. PPbh.I, p. 290 alone wit'i Kandali. 

” PPBh.l, p. 29':.. 

” \'S, 1. i. ii; PPbha, p. 290. 
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do so just after its own production, like sound; so 
that, the previous motion alone have had produced 
disjunctions with all the combined substances, then 
with whom the second motion will produce disjunc- 
tion; for, a disjunction is always preceded bv a conjunc- 
tion and there is no possibility of there being another 
conjunction; and if no disjunction is produced, then 
the vew definition of motion is falsified. W'e cannot, 
in order to get over the above ditficultv, hold that it 
would produce motion at a later time; fijr, there should 
be no delay in the production of the effect if the thing 
which is to produce the effect has capabilitv to do so; 
for, there is nothing to depend upon, which alone can 
delay the production. If it be held that the production 
takes place simultaneouslv with tite destruction of the 
previous conjunction, even then there remains the 
impossibilitv of producing the disjunction. The same 
will hold good in the case ot the production at the 
moment when the subsequent conjunction takes place. 
There is no possibilitv of the production after the pro- 
duction of the subseejuent production; for, tlTcn the 
verv motion is destroyed. Hence, no motion can 
produce another motion.’® 

Again, if a motion produces another motion, 
then when a man moves there should nor be the stop- 
page of his morion; for, every motion will go on pro- 
ducing another motion of its own type c/d iafiaitnw. 
If it be held that the movement of the man would 
come to an end when the desire tea mow further and 
the effort to that effect arc stopped, then we should say 
that the cause of the subsequent motions is the desite 
and the effort and not the motion itself.’’ 

It d(jes not produce any substance. That is, al- 
though a motion produces conjunctions which, in their 
turn, produce a substance, so that, indirectly a motion 

VU, T. i. II. 

’’ Kandali, p. 291 . 
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docs produce a substance, vet a motion is nes'cr regarded 
to be tde cause of a substance.'" The reason is that at 
the time of tlie production of a substance modon does 
not exist. It disappears just after the production of 
the subsequent conjunction.'" 

It alwavs produces an effect marking a pardcular 
direction."" It is perceivcdi through two external sense- 
organs, itameiv, organs of sight and touch, except 
in the c.tse of AL'hJS where it is onlv interred."' 

Ir nossesscs the attributes of (the summum 

genus); non-eternitv; the character of having a subs- 
tance as its material cause; the character of being an 
effect -and a cause; generalitv and eui.lditv in common 
wifn a substance and -an at-.ribute.-- It has a quality 
as its iu n-ni.iterial cause in common with a substance 
and a e]ua!iiv."' It is a c.tuse of vciocirv"* as well as 
that of elasticity (.d/dAoV/.v/p. a ' A single motion for 
instance, going upward, is .i product of several causes, 
namely, weight, effoit, and conjunction. 

IV 

Va\RiETlES OE VOTIOX 

It Ixis been said abo\-e tltar mntirjn produces 
effects rnariang a particular direction. Tlic same thing 
is explaincel through the hein of its various divi- 
sions, namely, upward motion (//Agu-po/vo), downward 
motion (./p. d'.r. /dgy. gk >nt r.tct it m r.v/r. er.pansion 

(p/t/.wc./g/), and motion in general (aw./,'.’,’). Xow, 
these divisions c.in be easilo classed under two bfoad 

\ I- 1. 2i; \ L. oa ihiJ.; PPLIhCi, p. 290. 

K ip,l.;!?, p. 291. 

i'Pljh.'i, p. 292. 

!gR, [1. M2. 

"" \'S, [. i. 8, iS. 

VS, I. i. 19. 

VS, I. 1. 20. 

\ff , I. i. 20. 
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lieads: (i) motion in one particular definite direction, 
and (2) motion in uncertain dirferent directions. Un- 
der the tiirmer head, we mav have ///am piina, opiiksL potia, 
(motion towards one pairicular direction 
bv contracting an extendctl thing), wvA prtisJrju.! (motion 
towards one particular d;i reef ion bv expanding a con- 
tracted object). Under the latter head, wc can liave 
onlv one, namelv, gcv.’.-vw. a 'I his includes all other 
sorts of motions not includ'.d under the atoresaid 
four varieties. In order to make the .Ncnsc ot tb.esc 
terms quire clear 1 would like to explain each ot them 
hco'c in detail. Thus: — 

1. Upward motieni (•./f/. Ad'-') b '*1 

motion whicli brings aUaui due conjunction ot the 
constituent parts (if an o.rganism, tor insr.ince, hand 
and the rest, and things connect lu with th.e oiganism, as 
for instance, nmsahi (a particuiar Kind ot very thick stick 
generallv used tor remo\ing husks trom grains) with 
parts above and disjunction ot these with the parts 
below. ’! his is due to weight, etlort, and conjunctions.'® 

2. Downward motion (./y U. a/'. ■;;..•■) is that kind 
ot morion wliich prociuces conjunction ot the parrs 
ot an organism and things connected with, them with 
parts below and disjunction with parrs above.-'" 

3. Contraction {pc !ir..-.'Ui!) is that kind of motion 
bv which tile upper parts (at an extended substance 
are disjoined with those parts with which they were 
connected before and are combiueel with tlic parts 
at the bottom; so that, the substance becomes cun'ed.-- 

4. Uxpansion {priisartiih:') is that kind ot motion 
bv which the upper parts ot a substance become elis- 
joined with the parts ot the same suhsrance at the bottom 
and become connected witli the upper parts with which 
tliev were disconnected betore; so that, the object 

PPBhii, p. 291 along with Kandall. 

PPBha, p. 291. 

PPBha, p. 291. 
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becomes straight.-'-' 

Under the second broad head, namely, gamana, 
meaning ''motion’ in general, which is the cause of 
conjunctions and disjunctions between parts of different 
uncertain directions, thev include revolving {bhrawana), 
purging {naiiki), fluidity {sYcnidci), \Tbration {spanda), 
upward flaming {/Irdhrujrauuici), and oblique or trans- 
versal motion {f/ryaggiiwcina). In all these cases of 
motions, we find that there is no certainty of any one 
definite direction. W e mav include other similar forms 
of motions under this head. 

.Vs to the question: when the term "gcuinma is 
a svnonvm for motion in general, what is the use of 
having a separate heading under it is said that 

if gcumuhi be not used separately, then under motion 
{gctiihtmt) onlv those partieular kinds of moticans 
mentioned above wf)uld have been included. But in 
realitv, we find that hhra///o>hg reujmu and the rest are 
also used in the sense of gdu/iiiug which would have 
been otherwise. That is, the use (;f the term gai/iana 
would ha\-e gone against the worldlv usage in that 
case. 1 lence, in order to keep up the harmonv bet- 
ween the motions and the actual reality, the term giwiimi 
has been separately used as a distinct head.''’" 

V 

C.VL SKS OF MOTION 

Motion is producetl by weight {'ginilvii), effort 
and conjunction ' Pracastapada 

adds fluiditv (c/cc/v//-'/) to the a!io\-i.,-. .Motion due 
to conjunction is puKluceil b\' forcible contact ' or bv 

' ' PPBh.t, p. 292. 

PPBli.l, I'v. ;'Vj, k.indall, p. 29-. 

\ S, I. 1.‘29. 

^P. 292. 

- \'S, \'. 1. 
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impulsion (;w/i'/, a is also considered to be 
its cause.’" .V./ZAU'/dc;/ also produces motion. 

An effort is made here to show how each of the 
above mentioned causes operates so as to prtKluce 
motion in substances having limited forms: 

I. Weight (g///' 7 ///v/)— one of the causes of motion, 
is defined as the cause ot the falling motion (/).//,/;;, 7- 
kcu-//hi>i) of water and earth. It is inferred through the 
falling motion, as it is superscnsuous. Vallabha holds 
that it is perceived while operating downwards. ' It 
is neutralised bv conjunction, eflort, and sdnisk-Lirj . 

it belongs to water and earth, ' it will cause 
motion only in these. Its influence is neutralised bv 
conjunction, effort, and SiVPskdro . Hence, in the case 
of watery and earthlv objects, when none of the 
counteracting forces, namelv, conjunction, effort, and 
Sctwskcira, is operating its influence over weight, 
then weight causes downward motii.m in these. 
This is called the falling motion of the object. .\.s 
tor instance, in the case of /////.c/Z/, in the absence 
of the hand-contact which is the counter-acting agency 
of the weight, the downward morion is due to weight. 
In the same wav, in the case of an organism in the 
absence of effort wh.ich counteracts the influence of 
weight, the falling down is due to weight. In the 
like manner, in the case of an arrow wlien thrown out, 
it falls down in the wa'" without reaching the goal, 
in the absence of relocitt' (one of the Sdd'skJri^s), the 
falling is due 10 weight alone.’'' 'I'his applies to all 
the cases of falling dov n.'' Now, in all these cases, 
motion in the diiiSd!.-, bo'd'’ and the arrow is due to 

\ S, \ . i. 10. 

■' ' \’S, \'. i. I ^ . 

"’VS, 'S. 1. I-. 

" p. PI), n, I ;; \'r. I \ . i. i:. 

■' PPltli.l, p. A,. 

\'S, \'. 1. . 

\ , on iPkI. 
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weight alu!'ie. 

It siu.uld be noted detwn here t’e.at the first initia- 
tive falling motion is due to weight alone, while 
the second and the subsequent failing motions are 
joint products oi weight and velocitv (/Ygn). The first 
motion towards falling down is produced bv weight, 
but later on, it gives rise to exlocitv; so that, in 
subsequent motions, bf<th velocitv and weight are 
found. Mere, we have the joint causalitv, but in other 
places, each (jf ihcsc twa.i has been tound to be produc- 
tive of motion separatelv and indtgendentlv.'*' 

It .s clear tro n the above st.itcm.mt that weight 
causes motion oniv when them is n ) velocity, whicn 
is one ot the counreracring fortes for the operat. 'U 
of weight in producing first n.v-.ion ni a subst-.nic 
which., in its turn, leads to its i; 11. In this case, n-) 
doubt, weight is the cau-.e of morion, but onlv that > f 
the first falling moiion {art 'h.Jj; 'Ills 

motion produces velociiv which Itelps the weight 
to produce joint cficcrs in the form (sf the subsequent 
motions, till the falling object ^-eaclics the ground. 

Now, it may be urged hicre: velocitv being one of 
the counteracting torces of weight, how can there 
be any joint erfeet at ail? .\ccording to the rule, as 
soon as velocity appears it should counteract the opera- 
tion of weight. Ihis may be further explained with 
the help ot two iiisiances. dims, wh.en an arrow is 
thrown int;) the air lorcards an\ di’xciion it is accom- 
panied by velocitv winch ixaliv is its convcvancc, but 
there is also weight in u. Novw it n also certain that 
the independent operation of ''xiul'i; causes falling 
mothan {putiniii!' rnuri,)-, tliat, m the case of a fiving 
arrow we will have to infer rirat aith('ugh the weight 
is present there, yet it has nor , r, independent 

operation. dnat is, its inllucnce is countcraeted by 
velocity which alone is causing motion in the 

PPBh.i, np. 504-305, .liong with Kandali. 
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arrow. This vclocirv when cxhausied, the weight 
predominates and causes riic dcjwntall ot th.e arnjw. 
This is how velocitv is counteractintt t'nc operatiim ('t 
weight anci docs not help the production ot a joir.t etiect. 

j\gain, in the case ot an object or an organism 
where there is no velocitv and the rest t(' counwract 
the operations of its weight, it is rcallv the weiLCt 
alone which causes the tailing rnodon cheie. But 
this weight is the cause only so tar as 'lie rnst tailing 
motion is concerned; because, in the suh-scpueni tailing 
motions the weight is helped hv veiociiv which ves 
produced bv the tivst tailing motion itseil; so ih.a.t, 
here also, we tind velocity helping the weigh.t, inste.ai ot, 
as a rule, counteracting it, (s: course, in the cause. Tins 
is a clear case of mutual help with a view to protluce 
a joint effect. Even in the sco nd instance itself, wc 
tind apparently contrauiciorv sfatcmcnts. \\ e sock 
to the rule that there should not be vekadty etc. in 
the case of the first falling moiimt, altiaough they may 
be present in the subsee]uenr tailing motions. 

How to reconcile these two appareniiy contradic- 
tory views? The facts are as stated above. Pracasra- 
paeia is quite clear. Bur (,'rklhiata appears to have felt 
some ditiiculty ; hence, he has rrieel to give leasons 
to defend Pracastapada. But his re.isons do nor 
give us ample satisfaction; lor, although both weigh.r 
(gv/c////s/) and velocity (/v,y</) arc tound ptoduetb'e ot 
motion elsewhere separately, vet one may counrer- 
act the other. When thov are independent anel e.^pj- 
ratc both produce motion; but wh.en tound in one 
place, velocitv counteracts the force ot weight and per- 
t(jrms its tunction akinc. ffhcrc is no dilhculty in 
this and perhaps almost all the hirer writers hold wight 
as the cause of the iirst falling mottou alone, wl'ilc 
velocity that ot the subsee|uent miJtions alone. 1 liere 

TR, p. 146; TD on TS, p. 20; Vigvakarnian's com. 0:1 TBha, 

p. i;6. 
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is nothing in the Vaiccsika sutra itself to support the 
view of Pracastapada. 

Dr. B.X. Seal, on the other hand, sat s — “I^racas- 
tapfida Seems to have tliought that some A///'/ jwd/v/j' (e.g. 
the /’.S'-' ''i ‘tn arrow or other projectile) suspend the 
action of ttrae itv; other Sci/zJskJms (e.g. in the case of 
a falling bodv) coalesce with gravity to produce 
a single resultant motion. d'he later commen- 
tators fnnn Cridhara downwards certainly interpret 
the \haicesika surras in this sense.”''' 

2 . lirfort is also a cause of motion. It 

is of two kinds — one which pi'oceeds fnmr life {jli\nhi) 
and the other that proceeds from desire and hatred. Of 
these, the former, namely, that which proceeds from 
life is that which is the cause of the movement of the 
vital-airs, namelv, prami and cipJiu, while a man is sleep- 
ing, and which leads the internal sense-organ to come 
in contact with the e.\rcrnal sense-(vrgans at the time 
(tf awakening. “ In other words, the activities of vital- 
aits, in a sleeping man, are due to effort. This effort 
cannot be caused bv desire and hatred. It is (riilv due to 
the life present in a man. I.ife, on the other hand, has been 
explained as the contact of the At/ihui with the Wcuuts 
and an organism depending upon merit and demerit; so 
that, effort proceeding from life is produced from the 
At/ih!ii and the M.-’/u-s contact depending upon merit and 
elemcrit." I'he other is the cause of the activities which 
are capable ot leading to the dc^iret! and of remoeing 
the unelesired. This also keeps tijs the body steadv. 
That the boei\' being hea\\' does not fall elown is due 
to our effort proi.eeding from (.!e‘'ire. This second 
kind of ellort is proeluced tro’ii .h/A 7 / and the 

\/.7,.o' cont.ict imlped bv ihe -iesite or b\ hatred.'" 

' \! I, p. T I 2. 

" Pnilh'u p. 2CV 

' ’ k.llV.l >.!i. p. 27t. 

l^PH’nl, 27 ; ..iiinp v n'n K .ndalT. 
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Such an effort produces motion. When a man, 
desirous of performing such acts as sacrifice, study, 
giving, cultivation of land etc., wants to throw up liis 
hand, or throw it down, then an effort is produc- 
ed in the A-tman limited by the part of the body called 
hand, and then from the Atiuan and the hand contact 
helped by that effort and weight motion is produced 
in the hand; and also in the like manner, in all other 
parts of the bodv, such as, leg and the rest and conse- 
quently, in the bodv itself.*" This motion has got the 
parts of the bodv or the body itself as its material cause, 
the Atman (possessing effort) and the hand contact 
as the non-material cause, while the effort itself as 
the instrumental cause. We should remember that 
effort alone without the aid of weight cannot produce 
either the upward or the downward morion; so that, 
we have to admit here the causality of weight as well. 

Again, in the same manner, effort produces motion 
in things connected with the parts of the body, or the 
body itself. Thus, when a man, having a nmsala in 
his hand, desires to throw up the mnsala with the help 
of the hand, an effort is produced in the Atman. With 
the help of that effort as the instrumental cause and the 
Atman and the hand contact as the non-material cause, 
an upward motion is produced in the hand and simul- 
taneously with the help of the same effort, from the 
hand and the mnsala contact, a motion is produced 
even in the mnsala itself.*"'' 

Similarly, we have downward motion of 
hand and mnsala. Thus, when the mnsala has been 
thrown up, the desire to throw it up ceases, and another 
desire to throw it down is produced followed bv an 

*’ VS, V. i. I., PPBha, p. 297. 

*® VU, V. i. I. This motion is called cesta, as it is said — 
‘‘'A.fnwjanya bbavediccha kchajanyd hhantkrt/h-, krlijanju bhaveccesta 
tajjanyaiva krijd bbavet '’ — Quoted in VV, v. i. 1 . 

*"'' PPBha, pp. 297-298. 
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effort. With the help of this effort as the instrumental 
cause and the Atman and the Manas contact as well as 
the hand and musala contact as the respective non- 
material causes, there are simultaneously downward 
motions in hand as well as in the musala 

The motion of the miisala produces forcible con- 
junction between a wooden mortar {idilkhala) and the 
musala, which, in its turn, is the cause of the upward 
motion of the musala with the help of the velocity 
belonging to it, without being preceded by any effort. 
Here, the velocity is the instrumental cause and the 
musala is the material cause. 

This upward motion of the musala, in its turn, 
with the help of the forcible contact produces velocity 
in the musala. With the help of this velocit}’, again, 
the musala and the hand contact, without depending 
upon am- effort, produces an upward motion in the 
hand also. 

As to the question — that the previous velocity pro- 
duced in the musala by the downward motion being 
now destroyed by the forcible contact, how can the 
upward motion of the musala, without depending upon 
any effort, produce another velocity as explained above?'^ 
it is said that although tlie previous velocity is des- 
troyed, yet the musala and the mortar contact is capable 
of producing a forcible {patii) motion productive of 
velocity.^" Here, the upward motion in the hand and 
the musala is successive. It appears simultaneous only 
because of the swiftness of the two motions."® It may 
also be possible to regard the previous velocity itself so 
strong that even by the forcible contact it may not 
be destroyed and there would be then no need of 
having another velocity. Thus, simultaneously with the 
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production of the upward motion in the iiitisala, by the 
forcible contact with the help of the velocity, without 
depending upon effort, another motion is produced, even 
in the hand with the help of the same vclocitv, from 
the musala and the hand contact without depending 
upon an effort.'"* Here is the simultaneity of production 
in the case of the upward motion. 

It is clear from the above that the upward motion 
is produced both bv the presence and the absence of 
an effort. 

3. Conjunction {Samyo^ti ) — As regards conjunc- 
tion as the cause of motion we know that it 
depends upon something else than its own substratum 
to produce it."® This produces motion either through 
forcible contact or impulsion, th.e two forms of 
conjunction. The former produces sound when two 
things between which conjunction takes place come 
together; while the latter does not pnxiuce any sound 
at all. Impulsion is a form of conjunctitan, because, 
it is the cause of that motion which produces the 
non-disjunction of the impeller from the impelled; 
and it is only bv means of the C(.’)nj unction in the form 
of impulsion {iiodaihi) that the impeller impels the 
impelled.®' 

This impulsion is helped by weight, fluiditv, vclocitv 
and effort operating cither collcctivelv or individuallv. 
It produces motion in all the four iinihabhritasd' As for 
example, we find that in the case of muddv earth when 
a small piece of stone is gently put upon mud, it 
gradually sinks down together with the mud. 1 Icre, 
in this case, the contact of the piece of stone with the 
mud brought about bv the weight of the stone is of 

PPBha, p. 298. 
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the type of impulsion {tiodand). When again, the piece 
of stone strikes against the mud with effort from, a dis- 
tance, then also the conjunction between the piece of 
stone and the mud is of the type of impulsion brought 
about by weight, effort and velocitv. .Vgain, when the 
mud is struck by water, then the conjunction which is 
of the type of impulsion is brought about by all 
together, namely, weight, fluidity, effort and velocity/’'’ 

The forcible contact {cibhighdta'), in the like manner, 
is that type of conjunction which is brought about by 
velocity and which is the cause of motion which 
causes disjunction/'-' In other words, it is the cause 
of that motion which causes disjunction between that 
object which strikes against another object and vice 
I'ersd.'"^ This also produces motion in all the four 
mahdhhntas. As for instance, when a stone or similar 
another object falls upon a hard substance, it produces 
motion which is due to ahhighdlcr, so that, when the 
muddy earth is either impelled or struck by the feet, 
the conjunction thus produced is known as samyukta- 
SiU/n'ogc! depending upon impulsion or forcible contact, 
individually or collectively. It also produces motion in 
earth etc. which arc neither impelled, nor struck.'’'’ 

4. Fluidity {dnu-Litva) — Coming to the fluidity 
as the cause of motion we find that it is the cause of 
the motion of flowing.'-’’ It belongs to earth, water 
and fire. It is natural in water alone, while it is 
extrinsic to earth and tire. There should be no doubt 
about the natural fluidity belonging to water; for, in 
the case of solidified water, like snow, ice, hailstone, 
etc., the fluidity belonging to the watery paramdnus 
constituting these solids is counteracted by the mutual 

Kantlall, p. 304. 
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conjunction of the paramdnus of water brought about 
by non-physical fire {dtvjena tejasd).'^'^ This we infer 
from the counteraction of the fluiditv of salt bv the 
contact of the non-physical fire. That these solids, 
like salt etc., are waterv substances is known from the 
fact of their melting on other occasions. The melting 
of ice, snow, etc. is due to the contact of the eartlily 
(e.g. physical) tejas, as it is in the case of gold.*’'-' 

The extrinsic fluiditv belonging to earth and tcjcis 
is produced bv the contact of tejus. For instance, in 
the case of butter, lac, honev, and the rest, a motion 
is produced bv the contact of the fe/as helped bv 
velocity in the parajudnus which constitute them. This 
motion produces disjunction atter destroying the con- 
junction productive of the substance; so that, the cftcct 
being destroyed, fluidity is produced in the pctranidiuts 
alone through the help of the conjunction of the A'/V/t. 
Then again, through the instrumentality of tlae adr.pa 
of persons concerned and the conjunction of the Atuian 
and the parufudnus, a motion is produced in those very 
para/ndniis which brings about the effect through the 
process of dvjaniika and the rest. Then fluidity is also 
produced in the effects along with other qualities.®® 

The downward flowing of water in the form of 
current from a certain place is also due to fluidity. 
Sometimes, the fluiditv of water and some of its 
constituents is checked by their contact with barriers, 
such as, high banks, on all sides; and that of those 
constituents which are not in direct touch with the 
banks is checked by the SiiwyH^dci-sawyopt. W hen that 
check is even very slightlv dcstroved, then although 
the fluidity of water as a whole does not operate, being 
kept in check from all sides of the bank, yet the 
fluidity of the constituent parts which arc in direct 

''•* PPBha, pp. 264-265. 
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touch with the bank as well as that of the other parts 
consequently, begin to operate as there is no check 
now.'"’ As the opening is verj’ small, the fluidity of the 
constituent parts in direct touch alone first operates and 
subsequently, that of other parts. But eyen when they 
moye out one after another, they come out conjoined 
together. Though while moving, these parts do not 
appear to have moved from their respective places, yet 
they do so in such a manner as to remain in contact 
with one another. But this does not mean that they 
have their previous contacts undisturbed; for, we find 
that the collocation has changed.®^ Thus, the previous 
substance being destroyed on account of the destruction 
of the previous combinations, the collocated particles 
produce a substance having a long dimension. In that 
product the fluidity is also produced. So, when the 
constituent parts move out in close adherence to 
one another, a sort of morion is also produced in the 
whole which is known as floivhig. In this wav, through 
the fluidity of the constituent parts mr.)rion is produced 
in the whole.'’'' The same thing may be said regarding 
the drops of water ftlling from the clouds and combin- 
ing together so as to torm one connected elongated 
substance. The flowing of such a substance is due to 
fluidity.’" 

5. Impression {Su/z/skilra) — is also a cause of 
motion. Although it is of three kinds, vet only 
two, namely, ngd and sth'itisthapukd (elasticity), are 
required here, d’he former is produced by motion 
with the help of impulsion, forcible contact and other 
causes, in all the five kinds of substances possessing 
limited forms, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and 
fif .'y/r.” Motion alone cannot prcjduce velocity, as is 

rnul., pp. '-.os-yzU. 
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clear from the fact that velocity is not found in slow 
motion where there is neither implusion nor forcible 
contact. 

It is the cause of series of motions in one particular 
direction. It is counteracted bv a particular kind of 
conjunction of a tangible substance. It is, sometimes, 
preceded by a similar attribute belonging to the consti- 
tuent parts of the substance.'^ In other words, generally 
velocity is produced by motion, but sometimes it is 
also produced by the velocity itself belonging to the 
constituent parts of the substance in which it is found; 
as for instance, the velocity found in water as a whole 
is due to the velocity found in the cause of water, 
that is, the constituent parts of water which produce 
water.'^ 

Regarding sthitistbdpaka (clasticitv) we know that it 
exists in tangible substances of which the constituent 
parts are very closelv combined together. It brings 
back the substance — its own substratum — to its original 
position, if that substance had changed its position 
otherwise, on some other occasion. W e find its effects 
in bow, branch of a tree, horn, tooth, bone, thread, 
cloth and the rest, all of whicli arc products of some 
animate and inanimate objects which are subject to 
contraction and expansion. 

The best example of motion produced by impres- 
sion {siiwskdro') is found in the discharge of an arnaw 
and the movement of a wheel etc. In the case of the 
discharge of an arrow the process is as follows: The 
man who is strong and has got regular practice in the art 
of archery, hrmlv takes up the bow with his left hand; 
and then taking the arrow with his right hand and 
applving it to the string of the bow, holds the string 
along with the arrow with his tist and desires to 
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stretch the bow along with the string and the arrow. 
This is followed bv an effort on his part. Through 
the A.ti}ian and the hand contact aided by the effort a 
motion, in the form of drawing, is produced in the 
hand; simultaneously with that motion another motion 
is produced in the arrow as well as in the string of the 
bow from the hand, string of the bow and arrow 
contact aided by the very effort; and simultaneously 
with this, again, through the hand, string of the bow 
and arrow-contact qualified bv the said effort two 
motions are produced in the two ends of the bow 
from the contact of the string of the bow and the ends 
of the bow.'^ In this way, the bow being stretched 
as far as the ear, there springs up an idea within the 
man who is stringing the bow that the string cannot 
be stretched further than this. This idea destroys the 
effort which had been put forth for stretching the bow. 
Then there, again, appears a desire to leave the arrow 
as well as the string. Then follows an effort. Aided 
by this effort through the contact of the Atman and 
the fingers, a motion is produced in the ringers which 
produces disjunction between string of the bow and the 
ringer.'^® From this disjunction is produced the destruc- 
tion of the conjunction between arrow, string and 
ringer. This being destroyed, there being no obstacle, 
the samskara of the type of elasticity, present in the bow, 
brings the bow, which had been turned into a circular 
shape, to its original form. Then aided by this very 
elasticity through the contact of the bow and the string 
a motion is produced in the string as well as the arrow. 
This motion through the instrumentality of its own 
cause, namely, the contact of the bow and the string, 
produces velocity in the string. Aided by the velocity, 
the arrow and the string contact produces impulsion on 
account of the combined movement of the arrow which 
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is impelled and the string which is the impeller/" From 
this impulsion there is the first motion in the arrow, 
which aided by impulsion produces velocity in it (e.g. 
arrow). From that velocity through the help of that 
impulsion foUow series of motions which continue 
to appear until the arrow is disconnected with the 
string. The disjunction thus caused leads to the stoppage 
of the impulsion. Then there appear series of motions 
due to the velocity present in the arrow, which continue 
until the arrow falls down to the ground. This fall 
of the arrow is due to the exhaustion of the velocity 
which has counteracted the operation of weight; so 
that, after the disappearance of the velocity, the weight 
begins to operate and causes the downfall of the arrow.'® 

A question is raised here: Since the moment the 
arrow is disconnected with the string and till it falls 
down to the ground there appears several motions, one 
after the other; but how does a man come to know 
of it? Why is not a single motion assumed to ac- 
complish it?'^ 

The answer to this is that the existerice of several 
motions is assumed as there are several conjunctions 
since the arrow is disconnected with the string and till 
it falls down to the ground. During this interval, 
namely, between the impulsion and the falling down of 
the arrow on the ground there is only one sa///sbdra-,^^ 
and it is only when a motion is aided bv impulsion or 
by forcible contact, that it produces a samskdra, and 
never by itself alone; for, there is no velocity. During the 
interval, on the other hand, there is neither impulsion, 
nor forcible contact; so that, there is only one samskdra 
which is produced by the motion of the arrow aided 
by the arrow and the string contact; and it is this 
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samskdra alone which accompanies the arrow till the 
latter falls down; and as the efficiency of the samskdra 
to produce further effects is diminishing, the consequent 
effects become weaker and weaker/^ 

It is to be noted here that the above view is held 
mainly bv the Vai^esikas. The Naiyayikas, on the other 
hand, consider that like the series of motions there are 
also the series of samsk-drask^ This view is rejected by 
the Vaigesikas on the single ground of gauravak^ Al- 
though this view is not found in the Nyayabhasya 
where only a series of motions is mentioned,"^ yet it is 
found in the Nyaya-Vartikad^ xVccepting the Nyaya- 
view. Dr. B. N. Seal says — “it will be seen that the 
Nyaya view is adequate to explain acceleration, which 
it logically implies.”®^ 

Similarly, in the case of a pot-maker’s wheel, we 
know that the hrst motion is produced in the wheel as a 
whole due to the contact of the stick, and the subse- 
quent motions are produced from the motion which is 
due to either impulsion or forcible contact and also due 
to samskdra. Thus, the hrst motion in the part of the 
wheel which is in contact with the stick proceeds from 
velocity through the contact of the stick with other 
parts of the wheel; the subsequent motions of the 
part which is in contact with a stick are due to samskdra 
and impulsion; while motions of other parts are due 
to samskdra and samyi/kta-sumyoga-, and when the stick is 
removed, the motion found in the wheel as well as 
in its parts is due to samskdra alone. 

6. . \clrsta. T.astly, we come to adrsta which 
is also one of the causes of motion. But what is 

K.incl.ill, p. 503. 
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adrsta itself? literally, it means that which is not 
seen. That is, it is an unseen force which is mainly 
due to the deeds performed bv a man. These deeds 
may be due to merit, or demerit, or both. It is even 
identified with dharma and adbarma. However, such 
motions which cannot be explained through ordinary 
causes mentioned above are attributed to this adrsta. 
Hence, we find that the causality of adrsta is assumed 
in producing motion in the following cases: 

{li) The motion found in jewels, needle etc.*'® Thus, 
when anything is stolen away and the thief is not 
caught, the man, learned in the art of catching thief, 
performs some rites in a vessel or a pot, made of some 
jewel or metal, filled with water. The vessel then is 
placed on the ground and some one is asked to 
hold the top of the vessel firmly with his right hand. 
The artist then repeats some mantras, through the 
force of which the vessel held by the tliird person, 
moves towards the direction in which the stolen property 
is kept. When the vessel reaches the exact place where 
the property is Iving, it stops. Now, in this case, the 
motion of the vessel is not due to anv effort. It is 
assumed to be either due to the good luck of the real 
master of the property or the misfortune of the thief. 
Here, the vessel is the material cause of the motion, the 
contact of the vessel with tlic Atman of the thief ha\-ing 
adr.^ta as the non-material cause, and the demerit of the 
thief as the instrumental cause."" 

Similarly, the case of the motion of the needle 
or any piece of iron towards the magnet is also attri- 
buted to adr.^ta. Again, the mcjtion tound in grass 
while moving towards the grass-magnet (t rnakanta) is 
also atrributed to adrsta. In these cases, needle and 
grass are the material causes, the conjunction witli the 
Atmi'H of the person possessing adrsta and is affected 
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for good or for bad by that motion of the needle, the 
grass etc. are the non-material causes, and his very 
adrsta is the instrumental cause.^'* 

{V) Earthquake etc., which are neither caused bv 
impulsion, nor bv forcible striking, are said to be caused 
by adrstad'^ So, it is said that if a motion in earth alone 
be of some particular consequence as in the case of 
earthquake, then it is caused by adrsta-, so that, the 
earth is the material cause, the conjunction of the 
Atman possessing adrsta of a person whose pleasure or 
pain is produced bv the earthquake is the non-material 
cause, while adrsta is the instrumental cause. This is 
true of all the motions found under the earth and 
which are nf)t due to impulsion and forcible contact." - 
(<r) Again, the motion of water within the trees is 
also attributed to adrsta:'" Thus, when water is poured 
into the basin round a tree and it m.oves into the tree 
through the roots, the motion is not caused by impul- 
sion, or bv f orcible contact, or by the sun’s rays. Hence, 
it is attributed to adrsta alone. Here also, water is the 
material cause, the conjunction of the Atman, possessing 
adrsta of persons who are to get pleasure or pain from 
the growth of the leaves, branches, flowers etc., of the 
tree, is the non-material cause, while adrsta itself is the 
instrumental cause. This motion of water causes the 
growth of the tree."* 

(d) Other cases where adrsta is the cause of motion 
are found in the first upward flaming of fire, the first 
oblique or transversal mfwement of air, the first motion 
imparted to the pir/Zi/z/A/y/o' after the Cosmic Rest and the 
first motion imparted to the Manas:'" 

"" VU. and V\'., v. i.is. 
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(c) Again, we find that adrsta is the cause of the 
two well-known motions of the Manas, namely, 
apasarpana and npasarpam. Conjunctions of what is 
eaten and drunk and conjunctions of other effects are 
also attributed to this adrshid^ 

The apasarpana and the npasarpam arc produced by 
the A-tnian and the Manas contact helped by adrsta. 
The process is as follows: When the merit and the 
demerit, helping the existence of the body in the Hying 
state, become exhausted and do not produce any more 
effect due to the experience {bhoga) or to their mutual 
predominance, or to their mutual counteraction, the 
effort proceeding from the Hying also haying ceased to 
exist; the functioning of the vital-airs having also 
stopped, the present body falls down as dead. Then, 
again, another set of merits and demerits through which 
the particular Jif’dtan/an is to experience pleasure and pain 
in the next body, comes to function. In other words, 
the particular set of merits and demerits meant for the 
experience of pleasure and pain in another body, being 
checked to function in this body bv the set of merits 
and demerits meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain in this very body, finding the present body dead 
and the set of its merits and demerits exhausted, be- 
conaes operative; for, there is nothing to counteract its 
force now. Then, this fresh set of merits and demerits, 
aided by the At/nan and the Manas contact, produces a 
motion called apasarpana which causes the disjunction 
between the dead body and the Manas. Here, the 
Atman and the Manas contact is the non-material cause, 
the Manas is the material cause and the fresh set of 
merits and demerits which is now operative is the 
instrumental cause. 

Then, this Manas, which has left the dead body 
and has come out, becomes connected with another 
subtler body called dtirdhikacarJra which has been formed 
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by the non-operating fresh set of merits and denierits. 

The Mams thus connected with the subtler body 
goes either to heaven or to hell. After going there the 
Manas leaves this dtivdhika body and enters into another 
body which is formed in accordance with the past 
deeds of the person whose Manas is moving. This 
body is meant for the experience of pleasure and pain 
according to the past deeds either in heaven or in hell. 
To come in contact with this bodv the Manas must 
have a motion. Such a motion is known as apasarpana. 

to the necessity of having an organism, 
however subtle it may be, it is said that while moving 
from place to place Manas must have an organism; 
for, there can be no motion in the Manas which 
is not in any organism, except during the state 
that immediately follows the Universal Destruction 
(m/hdpra/aya); so that, it is necessary' to assume 
the existence of an organism, which remains quite 
close to the dead body. It is produced out of 
paramdniis and dryanitkas etc. moved bv the adrsta. 
This body is very subtle and supersensuous. As it 
leads the Manas to heaven and hell, it is known as 
the dtivdhikafarlraX 

The motion of the Manas, to enter the fresh body 
produced either in heaven or in hell for the experience 
of pleasure and pain, is known as npasarpanaX 

Similarly, the motion found in the Manas on other 
occasions is also due to adrsta. Thus, the motion of 
the Manas of the yospins with the help of which the Manas 
goes out of the body to its destination and comes back 
to its own organism and so on, is due to adrsta alone.’’'-’ 

x\s regards the motion due to adrsta, it should be 
pointed out that the systems of Nyaya and Vaicesika, 
following very closely the common-sense view, have 
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to confine themselves within certain limitations. 
Hence, sometimes, even in such cases, where one can 
easily, with a little insight, find out some definite 
cause of the motion, as for instance, in earthquake 
etc., these systems pretend to remain ignorant of the 
reality and attribute the causality to some unseen 
force iadrsUi). 

Besides these, there are certain other kinds of 
motions which are attributed to one of these causes. 
Thus, for instance, the cloud in the skv is a collection 
of water-drops moved towards the skv through the rays 
of the sun helped by the contact of air.’-""' 

Now, these causes sometimes operate separately, 
independent of any other cause and sometimes, they join 
together to produce one joint effect. 

VS, V. ii. 5-6 along with VU. 



CHAPTER VI 
MATTER AND CAUSALITY 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

Nyaya and Vaicesika systems being realistic in 
nature take the things of the universe as they appear 
to us in reality. In the universe, at every moment, 
we find that certain things are produced, while others 
arc destroyed; so that, production and destruction are 
constantly going on. Not only the constituents of the 
universe are affected by the Law of Change but also the 
universe itself. 

Now, a question is raised: How does this produc- 
tion, or the destruction take place? In other words, 
whether production, or destruction is brought about by 
chance, or thrcjugh some agency? This is a question 
which cvevy sch(r(d rjf thought had to face since the 
verv dawn of reasoning in India. Tiffs verv question 
in a different form is found in the Upanisads. Thus, 
tltc Cvetaevatara Upanisad notes several views advanced 
at that time in answer to the question: W'diat is the 
cause of the origin (T the universe, its existence and its 
destruction (p/v/Z^nw)? Those views arc summarised in 
the following cruti: — 

KcJ/cib svdhhJro luyatiryad n'cljd 
bh/ltdn’ youih piirnsa it'i cintya; 

Sawyr'fii esa/fi na tvatniahhava- 
dJtwdpydii/ccih siikhdd'ibkhahetoli ^ . 

Here, we have got Kaht, Svahhdva, N/jafi, Yndrcchd, 
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Bbfitas, P//r//sc7, and ]lrdti)ian representing the several 
views advanced in explaining the origin of the empirical 
world. These are, undoubtedly, very old views. liven 
coming to the Nyaya-Sutras," we hnd some more views 
enumerated there. Thus, it is said there that some are of 
opinion that both the universal and the individual 
productions are from abbdra — void^. This naturally 
refers to the Cunvavadin school of the Buddhists. 
Again, further it is said that some hold that la'ara is the 
cause of the universe*. This is the same as is in the 
Cvetaevatara Upanisad given above and in the Maha- 
bharata'* of which a reference is made bv Vacaspati 
Migra I in his Tatparyatikah This view appears to 
have a wider circulation. It finds its place in the 
Mahabodhijataka^ and also in the Buddhacarita of 
Agvaghosa.® In these Buddhist works this view is 
referred to as held by ‘otbers’ ; so that, we should 
not mistake it for the Buddhist view. Then, again, 
Gautama refers to the view of some who hold that 
positive things are produced without any cause {ani- 
mittata!/). This nirnuuittavdda is most likely the sra- 
bhdvavdcli of the Cvetagvatara referred to above. This 
is also found mentioned in the Sucruta,^“ the Bud- 
dhacarita of Agvaghosa” and also in the Gommatasara 
of Acarya Nemicandra.*" Gautama mentions some other 
views. Thus, he savs that some hold that everything 
of the universe is non-eternal; for, everrThing is 
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produced and destroyed. That is, nothing exists before 
the production and also after the destruction. Hence, 
everv’thing is non-eternal.^^ Similarly, there is another 
view that everything is eternal; for, the five hhiltas, 
which constitute the objective world are eternal.^* 
Hence, there is no need of any cause or effect. In 
this way, we find that there have been several views 
about the origin of the world and which can very well 
apply to all cases of individual productions. 

Of these, some do accept some sort of causality, 
while others reject it entirely. Almost all the views which 
reject the principle of causality are very closely related. 
There appears to be a kind of gradation between some of 
these views. Thus, Cahkarananda says^^ that the up- 
holders of the Kdlavdda think that there is a great gaHrava 
in holding paramdnti to be the ultimate cause; hence, Kdla 
is accepted to be the required cause. By Kdla Cahkara- 
carya understands the cause of the change of every 
bbiita}^ Some take it in the sense of Icvara.^' Again, as 
Kdla cannot do anything without the immanent nature 
of a thing; it is replaced by Srahhdvardda. The latter, 
again, is of no use without the nijati. By nijati Cahkara 
means kan/ian of the type of merit and demerit 
{avisamaptmyapdpalaksamm karma). Dalhana in his com- 
mentary on the Sucruta identifies it with merit and 
demerit themseh'es {pfirvajanmarjitau dbarmddharmau 
nijatlh). It is to be noted down here that nijati used 
in the sense of adrsta is not objected to by the orthodox 
schools; hence, it appears that here it has been used in 
the sense of mere chance in some form or other, 
and therefore, it is objectionable. Yadrcchd is used 
in the sense of mere coincidence {dkasmikaprdptih). 

'“NS., IV. i. 25. 

Ibid., IV. i. 29. 

fivctacvataropanisaddlpika, I. i. 

Sarvahhnlaiulm vipuniiamuhetnh — (^Bha. on (jiveta. I. i. 

Dalhana’s Comm, on Sugruta. 
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In later times, these various views have come to repre- 
sent in some form or other the view point of the Carva- 
kas regarding the theory of causality. But it should not 
be forgotten that none of these accepts the Law of Causa- 
lity, as it is understood by the orthodox schools. 

It is clear from the above that the problem 
of Causality is very important in Indian thought. 
Since every school of thought had to face it in its own 
way, it became very controversial. The difference does 
not exist between the orthodox and the heterodox 
schools alone, but even amongst the orthodox schools 
themselves there is hardly any agreement on this point. 

The following are the points on which the contro- 
versy is based: What is the relation between the cause 
and the effect.^ Is the effect absolutely identical with 
the cause, or is different from it? Is the effect produced 
out of something which is real and eternal, or is 
created from the void? What is the process of produc- 
tion of the effect? Is it merely the manifestation of that 
which existed before, or is a real and fresh production? 
All these questions are independently upheld mainly 
by the four most important schools of thought, namely, 
Nyaya-Vaiqesika, Saiikhva, Vedanta and Buddhist of the 
Madhyamika school. The view point of each of these 
schools is represented distinctly by the well-known 
theories of Indian philosophy, namely, Aramhharddciy 
Parinawavada, 1 "irartavada and Cmyavada respectively. 
Of these, the Parindwarada represents the view point of 
Sahkhya; the I ' ivartavdda stands for the Cahkara- Vedanta; 
the ^'iew point of the Buddhist is found under the 
Cfaijiirdda, while the joint-system of Kyava and Vaice- 
sika is represented by the Arjnihhavddj . These four 
theories although associated with the above mentioned 
four schools, yet represent almost all the schools of 
Indian thought in some form or other. It is certain 
that all these theories assume the principle of causality. 

I. Thus, according to the Parindniardda there is 
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the primordial cause called ^iilla-Vrakrti. This consti- 
tute the equilibrium of the tliree g'lnos — Saftva, Ka/as 
and Tit/i/ds. The peculiar nature of KaJjs makes the 
Prakrti ever-changingd'^ Hence, Prakrti is sclf-moAxd 
{^sratdhpjr'niiniiul'). Motion in the t(jrm of Kajas is in- 
herent in it by nature and docs not come to it from 
without. 

By parincin/a we mean disappearance of one Sbew/j/a 
followccl bv the appearance ot anotlicr clhiir//jd in the 
same dban/Pnik^ Although, in reality, there is only one 
kind of pdritulma, yet due to the distinction between 
dharma and dbarmin there appear to be three kinds 
of parind/J/as, namely, dharma, lakutna and avastba. The 
meaning of parindma given above is the definition of 
dhanna-parindma. The lakgvjaparindma is the name 
of the change of lak.gina, meaning, time. That is to 
say, the change, from future to present and thence to 
past, is due to the lakgmaparindma. In this case, the 
change is with reference to the dbarma. As for instance, 
all tlie dharmas of the type of cow, horse, jar, cloth 
etc., are mutations of the d!.\:rm}n in the form of prtbvl 
etc. This is the example of the dbarma parindma. Again, 
when the cliange of the very dbarma takes place in regard 
to time, that is, from future to present and thence to 
past, it is called laksanaparindma. *Ygain, when, with 
reference to the dharmas which have come to exist in 
the present time, say the existing cow, for instance, we 
speak of their states {arastbds), such as, bdlya, kaitmdra, 
yaitrana, bdrdbakya, or old and new states of a jar etc., 
it refers to the arasthdparindma. In this wav, constantly 
the gitnas are changing-". 

According to this theory, there is a primordial cause 
which unfolds itself and manifests effects. This school 

SK., verse i 3. 

Avasthilasya dnnyasja pumidharmtuiin /tan dharmanfarolpattih 
panniimtib — 111. 13. 

T\"., on \ Bh.i., 111 . 13, p. 204. 
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of thought believes in the Satkarjarcuii , according to 
which the entire universe exists in the Pnikrf/ as its 
aspect, even before the causal operation. The true 
relation between the cause and the ertcct, according to 
this school, is that the effect is a dik’r/jni, an aspect of 
the cause, and constitutes a mode {rikani) of it. In 
other words, the various effects known as rikrtis are 
the various modiheaticans of the primarv Vruk rti itself. 
In fact, the relation is that of absolute idenfitv in 
difference {hijednsahkpin iifyaatabhcd’) as opposed to the 
absolute difference in identitv QibljcJjSiibjsir/ atyiinto- 
bhedti) of Nyava and Vaiccsika. Hence, the dihcrcnce 
between tlie two etlects is that of collocaticjn alone. 
The Pr, k rti is the Unmanifest, while tlie effects arc the 
manifestations of the same Vnmanifest. There is no 
fresh production, in fact, under this head. Everything 
exists in the cause potentiallv. But wc should not 
forget that the effects are as much real as the cause itself. 

2 . The theorv of I 7.’v//'A/ is associated with the 
school of Carikara Vedanta. .Xs has been said before, 
Vedanta in its cmpiric.al aspect is also a realistic 
schocal, and as such, cannot neglect to give an account 
of the phenomena of the world. That there is a cons- 
tant change going on in the phenomenal world cannot 
be denied. And it is one of the important functions 
of this school also to give some account of the endless 
series of events and effects. No doubt, the theories of 
PariniU}id or Ara/i/hha cannot help the Empirical school 
of Vedanta to explain the nature of the principle of 
causality as applied to the external world. Even allow- 
ing a sort of reality to the external world according to 
Cahkara-Vedanta, it is not of the same type as we have 
with Nvava-Vaiccsika, or S.aiikhva. There is a vast 
difference between the notion of reality of this empirical 
school and that of all other schools; so that, it is quite 
evident that the nature of the Law of Causality will 
also be of a different type. In Nyaya-Vaicesika, the 
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cause is a permanent, unchanging entity in the form of 
parawcvins but not self-sufficient, while the effect is real, 
although it is destructible. ^Vccording to Saiikhva, the 
cause is the Unmanifcst Prakrti, which is permanent 
and eternal- h while the effects are merely the manifesta- 
tions of Prakrti, and as such, are as much real as the 
cause itself. i\ccording to the empirical school of 
Vedanta, at least, the nature of the effects is entirely 
different. About the nature of the cause we shall soon 
see what it is. At present we can only say that it is 
not as it is with the other schools. There is only one 
reality, namely, Prah/i/an, and the entire universe, which 
is merelv an imposition upon that unchanging reality, is 
really a false appearance, unreal {anirvacanlya'), and hence, 
illusory. Just as, water is the only permanent entity, 
while waves, bubbles, ripples etc., are merely so many 
appearanccs having no reality of their own. Similarly, 
the Cruti says that the only truth is clay, while all the 
modifications arc but illusory forms and names imposed 
upon that single truth through speech only. (1 "dcdrani- 
hhanaw v'lkdro nd/i/adbejam mrttiketjera satyani etc.). This 
is known as the theory of rirarta. 

As regards the nature of cause itself, there are 
different views even in the Cahkara school. Thus, says 
Appaya Diksita, in his Siddhanta leca^h that according 
to the followers of the author of the Sahksepa-Cariraka, 
the pure B>-abman is the cause of the world. This is 
clear from the meaning of the Vedanta Sutra=“ 'Yanmd- 
pyasya yatalf which means that the Brabm/n is that from 
which as a form of cause, the production etc., of the 

I am not quite sure whether Prakr/i, although parinawinl 
by its very nature, is self-suflicient in manifesting its effects. Is it 
possible that Prakrti would continue to manifest effects, even 
if Purusa — the consciousness — be removed? If not, should we 
not say that it is also not self-sufficient like the paramanus of 
Nv.“i''a-Vaiccsika? 

Pp. ^57-78- 

I. i. 2. 
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world take place-*. Hence, it is said that Akd^a 
comes out of Brah/zuur^, where the pure Brahman is meant 
as the cause {iipadana). Again, the followers of the 
Vivarana think that Brahman in the form of Ifrara, 
under the influence of Aldyd, is the cause of the universe. 
Hence, the}^ say that under the Sutras^® ’’Antastaddharmo- 
padefdt’ Aarratra prasiddhopadefdt’ etc.. Brahman, as 
Ifrara, is described. Others again, hold, they say, that 
the world is the parindma of Aldyd which belongs to 
Ifrara, while Ifrara himself is the updddna-kdrana (efli- 
cient cause). This is said of the external world. \\ hile 
as regards the antahkarana etc., of the individual beings, 
it is said that the causality belongs to both the 
Ifrardfritamdyd and the Jirdfritdridyd. In other words, in 
the case of the antahkarana etc., the ]lra associated with 
the Aridya is the npdddna. This view undoubtedly takes 
Aldyd as different from Aridyd. Some, again, hold that 
Jira alone is the updddna-kdrana. There is also a view 
that Aldjd alone is the cause of the universe. Again, 
the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya thinks that both 
the Brahman and the Aldyd or the Aridyd are together 
the cause of the universe; Brahman as the cause through 
the rirartamdnatd, while Aridyd through the parimmamd- 
natd. Vacaspati Hicra I is of opinion that Brahman is 
the updddna-kdrana influenced by Aldyd associated with 
lira. Aldyd is only the sahakdri (auxiliary). Praka- 
gananda is, however, of opinion that Aldyd alone is the 
updddna-kdrana of this phenomenal world'^. These are 
some of the views about the origin of this phenomenal 
world according to the followers of the Empirical school 
of Cahkara- Vedanta. Apart from these differences in the 
view point, it is clear that there is no difference between 


Yatah karanadasya jayato janmadi, tat Brahma. 

Atm ana dkafassambhalah, etc. 

BS., I. i. 20; I. li. I. 

VS^[., p. 38. For further details on the subject vide VPS., 
pp. 204-209; 224-225. 
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Brahwau and the universe which may be said to be the 
so-called effect, though illusory in nature, of Brahman, 
pure or impure. 

3. Now, coming to the Cilnyavada, we find that 
it is associated with the Madhyamika school of the 
Buddhist thought. It not only denies the external reality 
of the world but also dispenses with the necessity of 
recognising the existence of ideas {vijnana). All traces of 
phenomenal experience, both objective and subjective, 
are effaced, and what is left behind is the Serene Depth 
of an Infinite Void. It is called Cfinya in the sense 
that it is eternally free from everything with which our 
subjective or objective consciousness is acquainted. 
It is above the world, beyond the world, and even 
permeating the world, though not defiled by it, as its 
abiding background. It is neither positive, nor even 
negative (as the word might seem to apply); nor both 
simultaneously, nor other than both; so that, it is 
undefinable and in a sense has no ‘character’ (Jaksami). 
This school of thought explains the whole paraphernalia 
of cosmic experience from the stand-point of this Cmja 
with the aid of Avidja. 

4. The Aramhbavdda is the theory which is advo- 
cated by Nyaya and Vaicesika. ^Vccording to this 
joint-system, which stands for common sense, there is an 
absolute difference between a cause and its effect, al- 
though both are bound together by a mysterious tie of 
relationship; so that, as long as the effect exists, it 
inheres in its cause and even when it does not exist, 
that is, before its production and after its destruction, 
its non-existence in both the cases, technically called, 
prdgahhdva and dbramca, also is attributed to the same 
cause. Whv is it so, is not known even to the 
Naiyayikas and the Vaicesikas themselves. They would, 
naturally, say that it is in the ver\" nature of the cause 
and the effect to be so related. This ditficulty is perhaps 
due to their not believing in the Satkdryardda and 
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labouring under limitations. 

According to them, the para ///dims of the four 
///ahdhh/ltas are eternal. It is out of these paraii/dniis 
alone, as the material cause, that the individual products 
and consequently, the entire universe are produced. 
Hence, these are recognised as the ultimate material 
cause of the external sensible world. 

As the effects are quite fresh and distinct from their 
cause and as they are produced after a particular kind of 
Araii;hhaka-sai//yoga, the view-point is known as the 
A/'a/uhlkikardda. 

This theor}" of Origination gives us an opportunity 
to discuss the problem of causality. \\ c have seen 
above that this school of thought believes in the 
existence of eternal para/i/diiiis, which combine together 
and produce effects. It may be asked here: how do 
these pdra/iidiuis combine? This combination is not by 
chance but is due to some efheient cause. During the 
state of pralaja, or otherwise, these pdi\iiiidniis first remain 
without any productive motion. Then, as soon as the 
cumulative adrsta of the ]lvds matures for fructification, 
the W ill of God, which is eternal, becomes as it 
were creative, and immediately, productive motion is 
produced in the para/i/diii/s which group them- 
selves round the MandS and form organisms, one for 
each ]iva. The initiation of motion in the PLii/dS and 
the paran/dnus is attributed to adrsut quickened by the 
Divine W ill. In this way, all other effects of this world 
and consequently, the world itself are produced. ^Vll 
this is due to the Law of Causality. Thus, from the 
ver}" beginning of the universe there is the necessity of 
this Law. It is, in fact, at the very root of the theory 
of Origination. No event can be properly explained 
without the Law of causation. 
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« 

II 

CONSERVATION OF MATTER AND WEIGHT 

It is clear from the above that the whole process 
of the theory of Causality is nothing but a process of 
change. Now, it may be asked here: while undergoing 
change from cause to effect, and rice versa, is any part of 
the changing object lost? It has been made clear above 
that there is one permanent ultimate element in the form 
of parawann which never changes, although in certain 
case, their qualities change according to the Vaicesikas. 
The products of these paramanns change; so that, in the 
course of this change, the paramanns, as such, remain 
without undergoing any change. Not only this, but 
even the number of the paramanns constituting the cause 
also remains the same. In fact, it is due to this, that 
we can say that in this world ‘nothing is created and 
nothing is destroyed.’ ^Hthough the effect is entirely 
different from the cause and is not merely the grouping 
of the constituent parts, yet essentially, there is neither 
any addition to, nor any deduction from the number of 
paramanns constituting the effects. Hence, if a certain 
product be reduced to its constituent paramanns, we shall 
find exactly the same number of paramanns out of which 
that product had formed. That is to say, the ultimate 
matter, as such, remains the same throughout the entire 
process of change. This is what is known as the Con- 
servation of ?natter. This also explains that the Conserva- 
tion of weight is also possible according to Nyaya-Vaipe- 
sika^h That is to say, the weight of the constituent parts 
is equal to the weight of the effect produced out of 
those constituent parts. 

W’e find that Uddyotakara and some others hold that the 
weight ot the effect (avayarin) increases from that of the cause — NV., 
p. 236. But this seems to be a partial view, as has been made 
clear before. 
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CAUSE DEFINED 

Having thus established the necessity of the Law 
of Causality, it may be asked: what should we exactly 
understand by the term cause? Cause has been defined 
as that which invariably precedes an effect and is not 
connected with it too remotely. In order to be a cause 
it must precede an effect. But all the antecedents do 
not necessarily represent the cause. For instance, the 
potmaker’s ass or bullock that brings the clay out of 
which the potmaker makes the pot, precedes the effect, 
but it is not a cause of the pot, as neither of these is an 
invariable antecedent of the effect; for, even if the clay 
be brought on a cart it can produce the pot. Hence, 
the attribute invariable is essential. ^Vgain, all that 
precedes an effect invariably should not necessarily be 
the cause; for instance, the potmaker’s father, the colour 
of the stick, the generality known as dandatva all these 
although precede the effect in the form of a pot invari- 
ably, yet none of these is recognised as a cause of the 
pot. The reason is that all these are too remotely con- 
nected with the effect. The pot can be produced even 
without these. Flence, they are not the cause. 

IV 

anyathasiddha 

It may be now asked: W hat is the meaning of 
‘connected too remotely’? Under what conditions an 
antecedent is said to be connected too remotely? The in- 
variable antecedents which are not at all necessary for 
the production of the effect but are invariably connected 
with the effect too remotely arc known as anyathasiddhas. 
There are several varieties of it. Gahgega Upadhyaya 
mentions three varieties: 

I. Things that are connected with the cause 
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through inherence are, therefore, antecedents to the 
effect through it; as for instance, the colour of the thread 
and the generality tanttitva which being inherent in the 
thread, are invariable antecedents to the effect — cloth, 
but arc not causes of the cloth. 

2. Things that are antecedents to a cause and are 

therefore, antecedents to the effect, such as, the father 
of the potmaker, who is an antecedent to the potmaker 
and consequently, to the pot itself; or, as yikdea 
which is an antecedent to a pot, because it is a cause 
of the word which always precedes the object 

ghatiV, but these arc not the causes; for, even without 
these the pot can be produced. 

3. Lastly, all other concomitants of a cause that are 
not connected with it through inherence, such as, the 
prdgahhdva of the colour which is not the cause of smell, 
although it is concomitant of several earthly things. 

These are only anydtbdsiclclbds and not the causes. 
Later writers mention five such varieties. Thus, ac- 
cording to Vievanatha an anyatbdsiddha''^ is — 

1. That due to which the antecedence of the cause 
takes place. As for instance, it is due to the generality 
called dandatva that the antecedence of the stick, which 
is the cause of the pot, takes place; hence, dandatva is 
one of the anyathds/ddbas. 

2. That which precedes the effect not indepen- 
dently but through the cause itself. As for instance, 
the colour of the stick. The colour alone does not 
precede the effect, namely, pot, independently, but it 
does so only through the stick which is the cause of 
the pot. The stick must have some colour or other. 

3. That which is known to be an antecedent to an 
effect only because it chanced to be an antecedent to 
something else; as for instance, Akdca in relation to a 
pot; because, the object pot is preceded by the word 
(sound) pot, which is preceded by Akdca as the material 


BhaP,, verses 19-22. 
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cause of sound; so that, Akdca is known to precede the 
object, pot, only because, it precedes the sound pot. 

4. That which is an antecedent to an effect, only 
because, it is an antecedent to the cause of that effect; as 
for instance, the father of the potmakcr, who is an 
antecedent to the pot, only because, he is an antecedent 
to the cause of the pot, namelv, the potmaker. 

5. Lastlv, that which is other than that which 
alone is capable of producing the effect. ^Vs for ins- 
tance, the ass who brings the clay for making the pot. 

The last variety alone can include all other varieties 
under it; hence, this variety has been recognised as 
the most important of all the other four varieties 
mentioned above. 


V 

LAW OF CAUSALITY AND THE CARVAKAS 

It has been already said above that the Carvakas do 
not believe in the Law of causality. This is quite 
evident from the fact that thev do not believe in any 
means of right cognition except pmtjciksa. And causa- 
lity cannot be proved through pmtyaksa; for, even when 
the dhaniiin, as such, is perceived doubt may remain as to 
its causal character. The Carvaka continues that the 
argument, ‘that through the absence of the auxiliary of 
the cognition based on the method of agreement and 
difference the causal relation is established,’ is not 
acceptable; for, the very argument is applicable to the 
vyahhicdrl, that is, to disprove the causality. Not being 
connected too remotelv and being an invariable antece- 
dent to the effect are also full of doubts, and as such, 
cannot ascertain the causalitv. As for inference, it is said 
that the Carvakas hat'e no faith in its validity as a means 
of right cognition. Thev further add that sometimes 
asiddhi is found in the course of proving the causality; 
and the auvajin being unknown cannot remain there; so 
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that, diffeience {vjatirekd) also cannot be ascertained. 
iVnd consequently, there is no possibility for the keva- 
lavjatirekin. To the Carvakas, who believe in the 
asatkbjdti (non-existence) of an object, not rightly 
cognised, there is no difficulty on the ground that the 
object of denial is unknown.*" 

Vardhamana Upadhyaya says that the cognitions 
expressed in the forms that — ‘this takes place after this,’ 
‘in the absence of this,’ ‘this does not take place,’ etc., 
show that the theory of causality is proved through the 
direct perception itself* k He, continuing further, 
says that the first alternative is not good; as its 
object is imaginary. In other words, if the Carvakas 
do not believe in the theory of causality, how is it 
that they use the words which are meant to result in the 
genesis of con\'iction in others {piirapratipaftiphalaka- 
vcicana)} A Carvaka is sure to commit contradictions; 
for, the more he attempts to reject causality, the more 
is he put into troubles**. 

It may be further urged; if the effect does not 
depend upon anything, that is, if causality be denied, 
then there is the possibility of the production or 
creation being perpetual. If production were denied, 
then there would be no production even afterwards; 
for, there is no difference between the two states. The 
alternative svasniat (from itself) is untenable; for, the 
effect before its production is itself non-existent, and 
therefore, incapable of production itself. The relation 
of cause and effect is one of invariableness in priority 
and posteriority. One single object cannot be both an 
antecedent and a consequent; for, this (sequence) is 
possible only where there is difierencc"*. It is impossible 
to think of identity between the cause and the effect; 

KPP., p. 33; PW'SS., Vo!. 11 . p. 182. 

**KPP., p. 34. 

** Ibid. 

** KP., pp. 42-43. 
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for, the view that one who is desirous of having a cloth 
not only takes cloth but also the threads which existed 
before the production of the cloth along with it, is 
quite contradictory to the usage of the world/’* 

If unreal ianupdkhja) be believed to be the cause of 
production, then even before the production, the effect 
should have existed wliich would have made the 
production perpetual/’ 

It may be, however, urged that the term akasmat, in 
the expression ’’akas/nadeva bhavuti\ is not meant merely 
to deny the cause or production, nor does it mean the 
affirmation of the effect being its own cause, or being 
caused by something unreal, but shows that the 
product is by nature associated with a fixed Kahi, just as, 
it is naturally associated with a fixed Defa. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view; because, they 
hold that the denial of a limit in time, or of fixedness of 
limit in time, both would be subversive of kddddtkatva 
which does not consist merely in the existence at a 
succeeding moment but in such existence which is 
accompanied by prior-non-existence. In case the limit in 
time is admitted, this upper or prior limit itself becomes 
the cause. 

To this the Can'akas say — let prior-non-existence 
{prdgahhdvd) itself be the limit sought. But the Naiya- 
yikas do not accept this; for, other positive things 
also exist along with the prior-non-existence. If they, 
hold the Naiyayikas, do not exist, it would not be 
possible to know the non-existence itself. Hence, the 
effect does not possess the prior-non-existence alone as its 
limit, because of there being no difference between this 
and the prdkkdianiyatatva d' If the prior-non-existence, 

KPP., on Ibid., p. 43. 

^^KP., p. 43. 

Ibid., pp. 44-45; Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja’s English trans- 
lation — PW'SS., Vol. II, pp. 183-84. 

BodhanI, p. 9. 
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independent of anything else be the limit, then in that 
case, the effect, as being due to that limit, would exist 
even before.’' 

Again, the Carvakas hold — let there be any number 
of limits, but they are not required here. This non-re- 
quirement explains the meaning of the term svahhava. To 
this the Naiyavikas reply: what is the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘they are not required’? Does it mean that the 
limits arc not invariable {n/yahi)? Or that though they 
are invariable, yet they are not helpful? That is, the stick 
etc., although invariably precede the pot, yet they are not 
at all helpful in producing it."^’ In the first case, there 
being no determinant {jiiyamakd), smoke could have an 
ass also as its limit, just as it has fire as its limit. In the 
second case, what is the use of another helper, because 
the meaning of dependence {apeksd) is nothing but in- 
variable character and this is of the nature of cause? It 
should be, however, known that the theory of svahhava, 
when used in this sense, is accepted by the Naiyavikas. 

^Vgain, tlie Carvakas hold that this theory of 
svahhava is like the restriction of the svahhava of the 
eternal things, like cahdcurayatva for the Akdca, Atniatva 
for the Atuhvi etc. It is not proper to sav, why should 
not the nature of everything be accidental, just as the 
nature of Akdf a, namely, Akdeatva is accidental? To this, 
again, the Naiyayikas reply that the above view is 
untenable; for, the word svahhava would lose its signifi- 
cance, if it were common to all. One thing cannot 
possess several svahhdvas, because, this would then 
lead to contradictions. 

Again, the Carvakas reply that in the same way, in 
the present case also, there would be contradiction by 

KP., p. 46; C^nk.ira Aligra, however, explains this saving that 
if the prior-nun-existence alone be the limit, then the etfect will 
depend upon it alone for its production; so that, the kadacitkatva 
which is being felt would be subverted — Amoda, AIs. Fol. 6 a. 

Ibid., pill. -ja. 
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admitting kadacltkatva as the svabhdva of a thing which 
is eternal; so that, the solution is the same. To this 
the Naiyayikas rejoin that the solution is not the same; 
for, there would be self-contradiction if the effect were 
accepted to be without any fixed or unfixed limit. If a 
fixed limit is assumed, then really the doctrine of causali- 
ty is accepted.*" In tliis wav, the Naiyayikas reject the 
theory of svabhdva as advocated by the Carvakas. 

But it is found that this doctrine in a certain sense 
has to be admitted by all thinkers at some stage. 
It is well-known that a product, as for instance, jar, 
inheres in its material cause, namely, clay, according 
to the Naiyayikas. But, it may be asked why does not 
the jar, for instance, inhere in the threads? In plain 
language, why is the effect produced from one kind of 
cause rather than from another? What is the inner 
meaning of updcldna-nija/ua which is a fact of general 
experience? The Naiyayika’s analysis, acute as it is, 
fails to provide the right solution to this question. 
Another example may be taken by way of illustration. 
In Nyaya-Vaicesika, unit'crsals {sdniduya') are declared to 
be eternal and omnipresent. But how is it that they 
are not manifested always and everywhere? Of course, 
there are certain conditions which determine and limit 
this manifestation. A universal, for example, in so 
far as it inheres in a composite, is revealed by the 
peculiar collocation of the parts {dkrt'i) constituting that 
composite. In other words, as Nyaya-sutra expressly 
states, the relation between a particular universal and a 
particular collocation is one of rjangya-ryanjakabhdva. 
Now, the question arises: what determines this vyangya- 
' vjailjakabhdva} To be plain, how is one universal 
manifested through one collocation and not through 
another? Why does not kaiiibiigrlvdd'iDiatra reveal gotva 
instead of zhatatva? What is the root of the corres- 

o 

KP., pp. 42-51. 
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pondence between a jdti and an dkrfi} The Naiyayikas 
cannot furnish an adequate rational answer to these 
questions. The only answer, if answer it could be 
called, is to fall back upon the nature of the thing about 
which no further question is permissible. So says the 
author of Kandali'*' — that this is the nature of the cause 
in the form of threads that in the thing produced out of 
these threads only the generality of cloth, namely, patatva, 
inheres and no other generality. This is the mahinid of 
a lump of clay that in the thing produced out of this, 
ghatatvd alone inheres and nothing else, and so on.^^ 
The causality may be attributed to nature, or to mahinm, 
or to anything else, but they are all the same. It is 
really the svabhdvci which is the only solution for explain- 
ing these cases. This makes it clear that what the 
Nyaya-Vaiccsika understands by svabhdva, while rejecting 
the view, is something like dkasmika or chance, which 
cannot be explained through the doctrine of causality. 

Thus, after all it can be said that the theory of causa- 
lity must be admitted, in some form or other, to explain 
the phenomena of the world. It may be called by any 
name, say, svabhdva, cakti, mahimd, hctii, or kdrana, but 
the fact is there. It may also be pointed out that even 
those who do not accept the theory apparently, as for 
instance, the Cdn-dkas, have, in some form or other, 
to accept something in place of cause, although it may 
not be spoken of by the name of cause. 

So, we find that while refuting the doctrine of the 
so-called non-causality, the Nyaya-sutra says — what the 
opponent suggests that the production of positive 
things is from itself proves that there is a cause 

to produce the positive effects; for, from whatever a 
thing is produced is called its nimitta (cause); so that, 
the auiuiitta itself becomes the c.ause of positive produc- 

■*' P\\ SS., \'()!. II. pp. 189-191. 

Kandali, p. 3 1 7. 

^ ' Oi_0' I'Al ! U — N.S.. 1\ . 1. 22. 
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tion. Hence, it is wrong to hold that a product is 
uncaused.** 

W' c may add some more reasons to show the neces- 
sity of accepting the doctrine of causality. W’e find that 
even when clay, water, the potmaker and the thread 
are present, there is no production of the jar; even 
when soil, water, air, sun and the rest are present, there 
is no germination of the sprout. Hence, we are led to 
assume that there is something the absence of which 
prevents the production of an effect. In order to have 
the effects, like a jar, or a sprout, we should believe 
in the presence of a stick, or seed, which is a fact sup- 
ported by experience. If there were no law of causalitv, 
why should there be anv pnvttti and uivrtti in the 
universe? But that these things exist cannot be gainsaid. 
People d(j take steps to perform certain action which thev 
like, and also to abstain from performing certain acti- 
vities which they hate. These steps do show that there 
is the law of causality working in the mind of people; 
for otherwise, there would have been no activitv of 
whatsoever kind. W’e are fuliv aware of the dictum — 
prayojancviidiiiiddi cya na wandt/ pi pravartatc. The world 
would have been desirelcss without causation. It is 
really the cognition of attaining good bv doing certain 
things that we perform those activities and knowing that 
such activities will only lead to hatred, we abstain from 
them. Now, had there been no Principle of Causation, 
how could one have faith in all these?*^ There would 
have been no law and order of whatsoever kind in the 
world, hatl there been no causation. 

Further, the Vaicesika sutra savs — had there been 
no relation of cause and effect, then even from the 
absence or effect, we could have found t!ie absence of 
cause as weff. But we find that it is not tlie case.*’' 

.il ■ 1" w ir'n \ fthl. 
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Therefore, we assume that there is the Doctrine of 
Causality. 


VI 

DIVISIONS OF CAUSE 

Such a cause is of three kinds: Sa/iuirdyi, Asawavdyi 
and Xi/j/ith:. 

I. Samardyi-kdrana (material-cause) has been de- 
fined as that wherein the effect is produced through 
the relation of inherence. ^Vs for instance, the 
cloth is produced in the threads, that is, out of the 
threads wherein the cloth exists through the relation 
of inherence {sawardya)-, so that, the threads are the 
material cause of the cloth; or the cloth itself is the 
material cause of the colour of the same cloth; which 
again, inheres in the very cloth after it is produced. 

It may be asked here: Why does the cloth inhere 
in the thread which is the material cause and not in the 
shuttle {t/irl) etc., which are also apparently equally con- 
nected with the cloth? The answer is that as tliere is 
no relation of inherence between the cloth and the 
shuttle, the former does not inhere in the shuttle but 
in tlie threads. 

This leads us to talk of the nature of the relation 
(scv/ibandha) itself. It has been defined as that which is 
one and is different ftom those two in which it 
subsists but has got those two objects as its subs- 
trata.^' Such a sambandha is of two kinds: samjoga and 
sai/undya. The former means a sort of contact be- 
tween two positive objects. It is separable. The latter, 
on the other hand, is that relation which exists be- 
tween two ajiitasiddhas which stand to each other in 
the relation of the container and the contained. This 
relation is the cause of the notion that such and such a 


TBha., p. 8^. 
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thing inheres in this/^ The ayutasiddhas are those two 
objects between which the relation is that if one wants 
to exist, it can do so only having the other as its subs- 
tratum; as for example, the pairs, like part and whole, 
attribute and substance, kriyd and substance, genus and 
species, quiddity (rifcsd) and eternal substance, are all 
ayutasiddhas. That is, whole, gnniu, kriydvdn, lyakti, and 
nityadrarya can exist onlv having parts, attributes, kriyd^ 
jdti, and viccsa as their substrata respectively. They can- 
not exist in anv other thing'”’. 

This relation consists in the mutual dependence or 
inseparableness of such things of limited extension as 
are distinctly known to be different from each other. 
This samavdya, according to the Vaicesikas, is super- 
sensuous and is known only through inference. Thus, 
just as we find that the notion ‘there is curd in this 
big jar’ is due to there being some sort of relatioji 
between curd and the big jar; so, there are notions 
like ‘cloth is in these threads,’ ‘mat is in these reeds,’ 
‘the attribute and motion arc in this substance,’ ‘‘sattd 
(the summum genus) is in these substances,’ ‘there is 
dravyatva in this substance,’ ‘there is yiiinatra in this gtina 
(quality),’ ‘there is kar/mitva in this kar/nan’ ‘there are 
quiddities in these eternal substances,’ and so on, where 
there exist such relations. Now, this relation is not 
satnyoga (a mere separable contact); for, the sawbandbins 
(the connected things) are ayutasiddhas-, this relation is 
not possible to be brought about by the m.otion of any 
of the members thus related; it is not found to disappear 
by the disjunction of the related members; and also 
because it is found to exist only between the container 
and the contained. All these conditions are not found 
in the case of samyoga. It is altogether a different kind 
of relation. 

This is different from dravya and the rest of the 

"" VS., VII. ii. 2; PPBha., p. 324. 

^“TBha., pp. 15-16. 
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categories; for, like bbJrci (satfJ) its nature is altogether 
difterent. That is, as in the case of th.e summum genus, 
we hnd that while bringing about the notions of itself 
in regard to its substitutes — driH'yu, gnna and karDuin — 
it differs from its substrates and even from one another. 
So also in the case of inherence, as regards the five 
categories, namely, (hviya, gnna, karnian, sdnidnya, and 
I'ici'sa, the notion that ‘it exists liere’ differentiates it 
from the above mentioned five categories. It is onlv 
one. Ifi-en if it is one, there will be no difficultv in 
the restriction of container and contained due to the 
vyangya-vyiiu/akci-caktibbcda'"' . In other words, although 
there is only one inherence, yet the inherence belonging 
to drayyatru subsists in drarya alone, and not in karnian 
or guna. Similarly, the inherence of gnnatra subsists in 
gnna alone, and iKjt in dravja or karnian. This is 
determined by the methods of anvaya (agreement) and 
ryatircka (difference), just as we find that the curd 
subsists in a big jar and not that the big jar subsists in 
the curd although there is no difference as far as the 
sci/nyoga is concerned. .\ substance manifests drarya tva 
alone and not karn/atva oi' gnnatra. These are known 
through sargrit or appealing to the nature of things 
alone;’' so that, the cloth is produced in the threads and 
not that the threads are produced in the cloth.’ ^ 

Thus, after all, we find that there exists the rela- 
tion of inherence between two things, because the 
nature of such pairs demands it so. Hence, the relation 
of cause and effect, which is that of inherence, and 
accordingly, is so intimately connected, is only through 
the nature of objects thus connected. It is a peculiar 
bond of affinity and not identity {tdddt/nya) which keeps 
the cause and the effect together, although tliey are 
absolutely different things. Really, it is a mvstery which 

PPBha., alonj; with KandalT, pp, 326-328; Wg ., VII. ii. 26. 

\' itlc Sunnidt'vu hi bhtiyat’iilj I'cnlilthi^yiiiit nuh curuihii/i. 

vu., \'ii. ii. 26. ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 
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the Naiyavikas alone can solve, or it may be simply 
called their weakness. It is the vcrv nature of Anu)/- 
bhavclda that such relation between the cause and the 
effect has to be assumed. Perhaps the Naiyavikas 
could not do anything otherwise. 

2. The non-material cause {tisci/r/ciray/karcnui) is that 
which inheres in the material cause and is capable of 
producing the effect. For instance, the non-material 
cause of a cloth is that which inheres in the material 
cause of the cloth, namely, threads, and is also produc- 
tive of the cloth. Such a cause is nothing but the 
conjunction existing between the threads themselves. 
It is found that the above dchnition of the non-material 
cause does not satisfy all the cases; for instance, we 
know that the colour of the cloth is an effect of which 
the cloth itself is the material cause. The non-material 
cause, in that case, should be some such quality which 
inheres in the cloth and is productive of the colour of 
the cloth also. But there is nothing like it. Hence, 
the definition given above is a bit modified, and which 
then comes to mean that the non-material cause should 
be that which inheres either in its own material cause, 
or in the material cause of its own material cause. As 
in the case of the colour of the cloth, we know that 
the non-material cause of it is not found inhering in 
its own material cause, namclv, the doth, but in the 
material cause of the doth, namely, threads. That is, 
the colour of the threads Is the non-material cause of 
the colour of the cloth'’-*. 

3. Instrumental Cause {fiimittakdranLi ) — But even 
in the presence of these two causes, no effect is produced. 
Hence, the Naiyavikas believe in the existence of a 
third kind of cause, named instrumental {ii'nuittii). It is 
that cause which is other than the material and the non- 
material causes and is a cause in the true sense of the 
term. j\s for example, a stick is the instrumental cause 

TBha., pp. 20-22. 
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of the jar/^ 

Of these three kinds of causes that which is the 
most efficient one is called the karand^'^. 

Of these three kinds of causes, the first two are 
always extraordinary or uncommon {asadharanci) causes, 
while the third is of two kinds: sadharana and asadhdrana. 
Under the former head we generally include the follow- 
ing eight: Ifvarajtidna, icchd and kni of Ifiwa, Dik, Kdia, 
adrsta and prdgabhdva. The asddhdrana — instrumental 
cause is innumerable^®. 


VII 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CAUSES 
I. Cause in general 

(1) All the three varieties of causes are meant for 
positive {bhdra) things alone. ^\s for the non-existing 
things {abhdra), there is only one cause and that is the 
instrumental; for, there can be no relation of inherence 
between the non-existing things; so that, neither the 
material cause, nor the non-material cause can be con- 
nected with non-existences (ab/jdrdsy'. 

(2) In ever}^ case of the production of existing 
things (bljdra) all these three causes operate together. 
Even when any one of these is absent, there is no 
production. 

(3) The theor}' of causality has no beginning. It is 
presumed to be valid like the vljdnk-uranydyad 

(4) The validity of an inference is based on a valid 
generalisation, which in its turn, is possible through 
the doctrine of causality alone.®® 

TBha., pp. 20-22 

Ibid, p. 23. 

NK., p. 226, third edition. 

TBha., p. 22. 

KP., Stavaka i, verse 6. 

Kandali, p. 207. 
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2. Cause in particular 

(1) Saniavdyi-kdrana 

Only substance can be the material cause; because, 
effects like substance, quality and motion (kar/uan) are 
produced in a substance alone through the relation 
of inherence^" But sometimes a substance also is an 
instrumental cause due to conjunction^b x\s for instance, 
in the case of the production of cloth, the threads are 
the instrumental cause also; for, the conjunction of the 
shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, 
and through that conjunction, the shuttle and the threads 
are also the instrumental cause of the cloth*^". 

(2) Asamavdyi-kdrana 

ill) Only qualities and motions can be the non- 
material causes®b 

(^) Of qualities, again, only the following can 
be the non-material cause: colour, taste, 
smell, non-hot-touch; number, dimension, 
one separateness {ekaprtbaktva), smoothness 
and sound®*. But the vicesagums of the 
Atman, namely, intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, merit and demerit, 
and bhdvand are not the non-material causes 
of anything®®. 

(r) The nature of the non-material cause shows 
that it is a sort of limitation {niydmaka) for 
the existence of effects.®® 

{d) Every product is destroyed bv the destruc- 
tion of the non-material cause. 

®® VS., and VU., X. ii. i; BhaP., verse 23. 

®* Samjogddva — VS., X. ii. 2. 

®"VU., X. ii. 2. 

®®VS., X. ii. 3-4. 

®*PPBha., p. loi. 

‘■'NlSIukta., on verse 23. 

®® NK., p. 103 (second edidon). 
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(5) Kiw/thi-karcvm 

{d) All tlie specihc qualities of Icrura are the 
instrumental causes.*’' 

(Ji) It is the only cause of non-existing things 

{dbbdi'ci). 

(c) It is the onlv cause separable from the 
effect. 

W'e find that in certain cases of qualities there is a 
sort of overlapping of the non-material and the instru- 
mental causes; for instance, conjunction, disjunction, 
hot-touch, weight, fluiditv and velocity^b 

VIII 

PLURALITY OF CAUSLS DISCUSSED 

Now, it is enquired here: whether one kind of 
effect is produced from one kind of cause or from more. 
Tlie Carvakas, as we have seen before, do not believe 
in the causality. But some others of almost the same 
type come forward and sa}' that, in reality, we do not 
see that one kind of effect is produced from one kind 
of cause alone; for, it is found that one fire which is a 
particular kind of product is produced from different 
causes, nameh% grass, amm (a piece of wood of the 
saml tree used for kindling fire by attrition), and also a 
particular kind of jewel (/y/i////). 

This view is rejected by the Naiyayikas who hold 
that it is wrong to think that there arc several different 
causes to produce a single effect. In the example cited 
above, no doubt, there arc three causes, but at the same 
time, the effect, namely, fire is not one but three. In 
other words, the fire produced by grass is different from 
the fire produced out of cither arcuu or jewel, and so 
on.*'** Again, if fire were produced from different causes, 

VS., X. li. 7. 

PPBba., p. IG2. 

^’'■’KP., Stavaka 1, verse 6; Nvayakaustubha, Pratyaksa, p. 26. 
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tlien the inference of hre from smoke would not have 
been possiblcd" 

The subversion of the causal rule regarding the 
particular cause is easier than that of the classwisc. If 
there be no restriction of the class of the cause, then 
there would be no restriction about the class of the 
effect as well; for, there is the absence of Zv///. If it be 
said that the determination of the class of the effect, 
even if produced from a different class, will be according 
to the svdhlara itself, then it mav be asked: Is it the 
svcthl'clvii of the effect that the determination of the 
particular class of effect is made, or is it that of the 
cause that the different classes of effects arc determined, 
although there is only one class of cause? The first 
alternative is untenable' h If a fixed class of effect be 
not due to a fixed class of cause, and if it be due to 
the verv nature of things that a particular class 
of effect is produced from any class of cause, then it 
will have to become an effect of all the classes. In 
other words, if a jar is produced from the cause of the 
cloth, then the jar would belong to the class of cloth; 
or, if the same jar be produced from the cause of fire, 
then the jar would be classed under the class of fire; 
similarly, the jar w'ould have to be included in all the 
possible classes of effects. In the same manner, it will 
have to be assumed that the effect different from the 
jar, if produced from the cause producing the jar, 
would become of the class of the jar; so that, all the 
troubles would arise if it be assumed that it is in the 
very nature of the effect that of whatever class the cause 
mav be, the effect would be the same. Even the second 
alternative is untenable. That is, if, on the other hand, 
it be held that it is in the verv nature of the cause itself 
that in spite of all the differences of the causes, the 
effect would always be a fixed one, even then thd diffi- 

KKIL, p. 16. 

BodhanT on KP., p. 12. 
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culties would be the same. Thus, if the implements 
{sdmagrl') producing a jar be of the nature of producing 
a cloth, then that sdmagrl would be productive of the 
class of cloth, and so on’^. 

If this be the fact, then it mav be asked: Why is 
there one class of product, namely, fire from so many 
causes, namely, grass, arani and jewel? We cannot 
believe in the existence of a category called cakti 
belonging to the grass, arani, and jewel due to 
which alone there may be assumed only one kind 
of effect called fire; for, in that case, we cannot 
infer the existence of a particular cause from the 
knowledge of an effect anywhere. Another difficulty 
in holding the theory of cakti would lead us to 
assume that a particular effect would be produced from 
any kind of cause, only if that cause were to possess 
that class of gakti.'^ It may be said here by the opponent 
that the above mentioned difficulty can be overcome 
by assuming the existence of a cakti favourable to 
produce one kind of effect in causes of different class 
where it is found that even in tlie absence of the required 
cause an effect of one particular class is produced from a 
different cause and not in any other place. But this 
is not possible, hold the Naiyayikas. It is asked here; 
whether such a cakti is assumed to belong to the nimitta 
or to the adrstat By the former we understand that 
the presence of which alone denotes the presence of 
another thing; but such a nimitta is not found here. 
The grass, the arcuii and the jewel, which are found here, 
are not nimittas\ for, in their absence, we do not find 
the absence of the effect. Nor can we depend upon 
the method of agreement {anvaya) alone to believe in 
the existence of gaktr, for, in that case, an ass, or similar 
other things, may also possess such a gakti and be the 
cause of fire. Hence, the existence of cakti should be 

KPP., pp. 56-58; BodhanI, pp. 12-13. 

KPP., pp. ^6-58; Bodhani, pp. 12-13. 
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assumed in those which are seen through 

iVgain, the Buddhists urge here that the cakti may 
not explain the point, but there is a subtle kind of jdti 
in the form of knrvadnlpatva which in spite of the grosser 
form of difference existing between the grass, the arani 
and the jewel, determines that the effect is of one kind 
only. This view, like the previous one, is rejected bv 
the Naiyayikas on the ground that the so-called subtle 
jdti may be present even in non-fire and from which 
smoke may be produced. 

It is, again, urged by the opponent that the differ- 
ence and the identity of the class of effect depend upon 
the difference and the identitv of the material cause and 
not upon the nimitta and the non-material causes. Grass 
and the rest are the instrumental causes; so that, there 
is no harm if grass and the rest belong to different 
classes; for, it would not affect the product at all. 

To this, again, the Naiyayikas reply that if this be 
the fact, that is, in spite of the difference of the class of 
the instrumental and the non-material causes, the effect 
becomes of the same class, then the instrumental and the 
non-material causes should not be called causes at all. 

Now, in order to defend the causality of the instru- 
mental and the non-material causes, it is held that the 
causality of these depends upon the agreement {cmvciyii) 
with the effect. But this also is rejected by the Naiya- 
yikas who hold that their causality is not merely a case 
of agreement {anvaya) with the effect, but only when 
they are present, the effect takes place and not other- 
wise; and thus, the method of difference {tjaiirckci) also 
comes in. Again, in order to determine the class of 
effect, it does not depend upon the material cause alone, 
but upon the whole sdwagrr, otherwise, there would be 
no difference between substance, quality and motion 
having the same material cause. \\”e cannot hold that 
this rule applies to the substances which arc products 

'■‘KP., pp. 58-59; Bodhanl, p. 15. 
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and not to pciranidniir, for, we find that curd is produced 
from paran/dntis of milk and not by milk itself. It is 
verified by the common-sense belief also that milk is 
now destroyed and curd is now produced^'h 

Now, in the absence of the theory oi cakti, we find 
that the rule, ‘that with reference to a particular class of 
effect there should he the cause in the form of svahhdva 
belonging to a particular class,’ is also frustrated. 
Hence, the fact that there should be one particular 
individual cause for each effect is to be accepted as 
final; so that, the fire produced from the grass through 
the help of fanning {phdtkdra) is different from the fire 
which is kindled from the rubbing of the arani and the 
fire which is produced out of the reflection of the sun 
falling upon a particular kind of jewel'". 

Regarding the view — let there be only one particular 
cause or a class of particular cause for an effect and 
there should be no diversity in the cause, it is said that 
the vdicitrya of the cause is inferred from the vaicitrja 
of the effect, which we cannot avoid; but the vaicitrja 
does not form anv part of the cause; so that, in order 
to explain the vaicitrja of the effect, we have to assume 
the vaicitrya of the kdrana-sdwaiiid'k 

On these grounds, we find that the Naiyayikas do 
not favour the plurality of causes. They believe that 
every effect has its own particular kind of cause; and if 
there is any vaicitrya in the effect, it is due to the vaicitrja 
of the kdrana-sdmagrl. 


IX 

CAKTl AND CAUSE 

W e know that the Mimariisakas of the Prabh.rkara 
school hold cakti to be a different category altogether. 

"'KPP., pp. ^S-6 t; Bodhanl, p. 14. 

KP., pp. G 1 -72. 

KP., pp. S ,-88. 
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Cakti being supersensuous, its existence is proved 
through inference. Hk form of inference is this: hre 
possesses cakti (a particular kind of capacity) favour- 
able to the production of burning. This capacity is 
not found to be operating when any obstacle, as for 
instance, the camlrakdv.rd-inani, comes in its way and 
when the niani is removed or any other stronger 
counteracting force, say the silryakanta-mani, is brought 
in, the capacity, again, begins to work. This shows 
that there is a particular kind of thing which being 
destroyed, there is no burning, and when it is free 
from obstacles and is not destroyed, there is the 
burning. This particular kind of thing or capacity 
is called Cakti. It is different from all other categories. 

But the Naiyayikas do not admit it as a different 
category. The above mentioned instance is explained 
by them through the help of pratibaiulJ)akdbbdva, meaning, 
the absence of the obstacles. Hence, the assumption of 
(akti would only lead to a great ganrava, which is not 
desirable. 

But a close observation shows that what the 
iSIimanisakas call pikti is really included in the concep- 
tion of cause according to the Naiyayikas. Hence, in 
fact, the notion of cakti is accepted by the Naiyayikas 
also in some form or other. W hat they deny, it seems, 
is its being given a separate place.'^ Thus, they say that 
the non-existence of the obstacles being a common 
cause of all the effects, there is no need of assuming the 
existence of cakti as an independent category; and 
moreover, fakti itself is nothing but the cause itself.’® 


\^)1. 1, pp. 144-1 '>7. 

TD., on TS., p. (n alonp v ith Xii.ikanthi, p. 1S8. 
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X 

SATKARYAVADA REFUTED 

We have seen above that Sahkhya, upholding the 
Satkdryavada^ holds that an effect is present in the cause 
potentially even before the causal operation. The neces- 
sity of the causal operation is only to manifest that which 
alrcadv existed in the cause. Essentiallv, there is no 
difference between a cause and an effect. They are, in 
a wav, identical. Hence, the relation between them is 
called bhedasahipiu atyantdhheda, that is, absolute identity- 
having the possibility of separation. 

This view is not accepted by Nyaya and Vaigesika. 
They are of opinion that if the effect really exists in the 
cause in the form in which it is found in the external 
world, then there is no need of the causal operation; for, 
they say, what is there then left at the manifestation or 
production of which the causal operation ceases? More- 
over, it is against our experience to assume the existence 
of a pot in the form in which it is present in the cause. 
What we actually see in the clay, before the production 
of the pot, is not a pot but merely a lump of clay, which, 
after tlie causal operation, manifests itself as a pot. In 
whatever form, say in the form of a particular kind of 
^akti, or a particular kind of manifestation, or a parti- 
cular kind of collocation of the parts of the object, and 
so on, the effect be assumed to exist in the cause, we 
cannot have a real satkaryavada. That is, we cannot 
find the pre-existence of the effect, as found after the 
causal operation, in the cause. The effect and the 
cause cannot be identical in the true sense of the term. 
j\s the Naiyayikas take their stand upon the actual 
experience of the common people, they cannot under- 
stand the theory of satkaryed". 

Besides these, there arc several other reasons 

XM., pp. 492-496. 
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to support the asatkaryavada of the Naiyayikas. Thus, 
the arthakrijabbeda, meaning, the difference in the use 
of tlie cause and the effect, establishes the asatkarjarada. 
They hold that both the clay and the pot do not serve 
the self-same purpose, which shows that there is a real 
difference between them. Similarly, the notion of the 
cause is different from that of the effect. The vjupa- 
deca (naming) also supports the Nyaya view-point. 
Never the term ‘effect’ is used for the term ‘cause’, 
and also, vice versa. Their functions, which are pre- 
determined {cirthakrijdvyava stha), also help the theory 
of asatkdrya. 

It will not be out of place to point out that 
although the Naiyayika’s view-point is quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the school and the tradition associated 
with it, and as such, it mav be taken to be quite correct, 
yet we must know that the view-point of Nyaya- Vaicc- 
sika as regards this point is quite different from that 
of the Sahkh\'a. The satkarjavada has been quite mis- 
understood and wrongly interpreted for the sake of 
criticism. But as already made clear elsewhere, we 
should not be carried awav by the remarks made bv 
Nyaya and Vaicesika on this point. W’e should not 
forget that both the view-points are quite correct with- 
in their own limitations. 


17 
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CHAPTER VII 

MATTER AND CREATION^ 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

We have seen above that matter and consequenth', 
the external world itself are verv intimatelv connected 
with motion and the doctrine of change, which, of 
course, does not operate by chance. It has to be ex- 
plained in terms of cause and effect. Tvery change that 
takes place in the universe has got a cause behind it, 
which shows that the doctrine of change operates in 
perfect harmony with the law (.>f causality. Although 
it is a fact that Nvaya-Vaiqesika does not believe in the 
doctrine of momentaiy change {ksamibhangavdcki) like the 
Buddhists, yet it is also a matter of ewryday experience 
that the joint system cannot deny the influence of the 
law of change in the uni\-erse. Except the eternal 
forms of matter, all the material products of the universe 
undergo gradual change. There are the four kinds 
of ultimate particles of matter, namely, the paraindniis 
of earth, water, air and tejas, which are put into motion 
through the instrumentality of the Divine Will and 
the cumulative adrsta of the jivus and which result 
in various changes in the forms of dvyannkas, tryanukds 
etc. ^Vgain, these products do not remain in the same 
form for more than a few moments, after which, thev 


’ The term ‘creation,' as a synonym tor srsN, cannot be correctly 
used in any of the orthodox systems. But as there is no other 
suitable word in the languai^e and as its use is so very common 
in tlois veiy sense, the use ot the term has been retained here 
also. 
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may either go on producing new forms in addition to 
the already existing constituents of the universe, or be 
destroyed and reduced back to the ultimate forms again. 
Thus, the law of change helps both the creation and the 
destruction of the material products of the universe. 
Beside the evervda\' production and destruction of the 
material products of the universe, there are the universal 
creation and the universal dissolution also. In other 
words, there comes a time when every product is des- 
troyed and reduced back to its ultimate cause, the 
parawdnits. This period of time is known as the period 
of Cosmic Rest. ^Vfter this period is over, again, out 
of those verv parauidnHs^ a fresh creation takes place. 
This process has got neirlier anv beginning nor any 
end. It continues cd nifiuitim;. 

But there are some (e.g., the .Mimanisakas) who 
do not believe in this process. They think that there 
can be no universal destruction and conseejuently, there 
is no possibility of anv fresh creation after it. I'he 
following will make the position of both the schools 
clear. 


11 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE REALITY OE 
COS.MIC REST (PRALAYA) AND 'ITIEIR 
REFUTATION 

I. The klimamsakas urge that evcr\' set of day 
and night is founcl, neccssarilv, to be preceded bv 
another set of dav and night, and that there is nothing 
to denv the continuity of such a tradition either in the 
past or in the future. This shows that there exists a 
sort of causality between the infinite sets of davs and 
nights. Hence, it is presumed that there would not be 
any occasion for the cessation of the universal activities, 
and consequently, there is no pralaya at all. 

To this it is said, in reply, that the above argument 
is entirely wrong, as it is based on a false assumption. 
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There does not exist any causal relation between the 
various sets of days and nights; so that, it is not at all 
necessary that one set of day and night should precede 
another. It does so, however, because of the fact that 
there exists the universe (bhurii). In other words, day 
and night are not causally related, but it appears to be 
so, due to the nature of the universe itself. 

2. Again, it is urged by the Mimarnsakas that the 
existence of a being is full of activities ikarniaii) and ac- 
cordingly, there is no time in one’s life when he can be 
said to be free from any action. This necessitates that, as 
every action is bound to bear its fruit, there would not be 
any time in future which would remain without bearing 
any fruit; so that, when one set of past actions is ex- 
perienced and consequently, becomes exhausted, then an- 
other set of actions ccmies in for fruition, and so on. 
Hence, it is impossible to think of the cessation of actions 
and their fructification ever e\'en in the case of a single 
individual. This is true of every individual. Such 
being the case, there cannot be a simultaneous cessation 
of the functioning of all the modes {I'rttis) of adrstas 
leading to pralaja. 

^Vgainst this, it may be pointed out that the above 
view is, again, based on a false assumption, and hence, 
it is untenable. It is a cf)mmon experience of every 
day that during the dreamless sleep {siisupti) the func- 
tion of all the modes do actually cease simultaneously. 
Similar is the case with the general dissolution. Hence, 
there is nothing to prevent the state of Cosmic Rest. 

3. The next argument adduced against the reality 
of pnilaya is that during the dissolution period there 
being no existence of anv Brahmana, Ksattriva, Vaicya 
and Cudra, how would the caste distinction be deter- 
mined when the universe wrmld, again, come to exist? 
That the caste distinction is a fact cannot be denied. 
Nor would it be reasonable to believe in the produc- 
tion of a Brahmana from non-Brahmana, and so on. 
Hence, in order to maintain the link undisturbed, it is 
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necessary to deny the existence of praLija. 

Against this argument of the Mimamsakas, the 
Naivayikas point out that the tradition of caste system 
would be maintained as it is done in other cases. In 
other words, although it is a fact that apparently a 
scorpion is produced from a scorpion, for instance, 
yet it was hrst produced from cow-dung. Again, like- 
wise, a tcindulljcikci (a particular kind of grass) is, at 
present, produced out of another tandulljaka , yet it was 
first produced from the seed of it. Similarly, in other 
cases also, namely, milk, curd, ghee, oil, etc., the first 
product was not from that out of which they are general- 
ly produced. So is the case with human beings, lower 
creatures, Brahmanas, Ksattriyas etc. That is, although 
these are at present found to be produced from their 
own homogeneous class, vet, in the very beginning of 
the creation after the Cosmic Rest was over, they were 
all produced out of the ultimate forms of matter 
under the influence of their respective adrstas accruing 
from the deeds of the past ages. 

4. -Vgain, it is held that if there were a pmlciya, 
then all the previous usages and traditions of the em- 
pirical world would have been lost and that there would 
have remained no one to start such traditions again, 
after the Cosmic Rest. 

To this it is said, in reply, that in order to give a 
start to the old usages and traditions, Ifard Ilimself 
appears at the end of pralaya and through His Maya 
performs all the necessary activities required to maintain 
the old connecting link^. 

In this way, the Naivayikas refute all the possible 
objections of the Mimarnsakas against the real existence 
of pralaya. Beside these, there are several direct proofs 
to show that as there is a gradual deterioration in every 
phase tf human life, it is inferred that some day or 
other, the gradual degeneration would certainly end in 

^ Vide BS., I. ill. 30 along with (JBha. on the same. 
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the absolute cessation of the modes {I' rttis) of adrstus of 
the beings of the universe leading to pralaya. That there 
is such an obvious decav in the universe is clear from 
the following : 

1. First of all, there used to be mental creations 
{///cuiits/ s rsti)-, then from the fusion of the male and 
the temale for the purpose <)f producing a son as a 
part of religious duties; and later on, simplv to satisfv 
one’s sexual desires alth(jugh on right lines. But now, 
IK) consideration of anv kind exists even in such 
productions. 

2. First of all, siuuskdra used to be performed in 
cam and the rest; then in the fields etc.; then in the 
womb of the mother; and now, after the birth of the 
child, and that too, (anly based on woiidlv usage. 

3. Regarding the 1 ’eda, we know that first of all, 
people used to stud}' the thousand cakhds of it; later on, 
separately; then one out of the six afigas-, and now, anv- 
one of the cakhds alone; and that also partlv. 

4. Coming to the means of livelihood {rrtti), we 
find that Brahnianas used to li\-e upon rta, meaning, 
the act of picking up grains; then upon food brought 
to them without asking for it; then upon food begged 
for; then upon the act of ploughing the field; then 
upon trade; then upon some art; then upon the protec- 
tion of cow and the rest; but now, they depend upon 
service {sera). 

5. Again, first ot all, Brahmanas used to receive 
guests with great difficulties; later on, they themselves 
became guests of Ksattnyas; then those of Vaievas; and 
now, they eat food supplied by COdras. Jt is further 
found that at present some people have begun to eat 
food from the hands of sweepers and other members 
of the depressed class (aiityajas). 

6. Again, first of all, they uwd to eat the remainder 
{asa) of the rites and sacrifices (jy-yA'); then that which 
used to remain after feeding the' guests; then that which 
used to remain after feeding the servants; and now. 
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they li\'C Upon that which is got out of puce selfish motive. 

7. Again, the Dharwa is said to have possessed 
four feet or limbs, namely, fi/pas, jtidna, yajHa, anci 
ddna in the beginning of the creation, but gradually, 
the first three feet disappeared; and now, only one, 
that is, ddna, remains. But that one also is ever tremb- 
ling on account of the various diseases, which it possesses, 
in the form of gambling etc., loss of faith, and so on. 

In this wav, in every phase of life there is a distinct 
gradual decay, which shows that, some day or other, 
there is bound to be some sort of stoppage of the 
worldlv activities for a certain period. ^Vnd it is, 
therefore, that the Lord Himself has said — I shall mani- 
fest Mvself when virtue idbarmd) is entirely weakened 
and vice {cidhar/ud) prer-ails upon in every yugcd'- 

Besides, there are Crutis, like dhata jathdpfirvdmakal- 
pajaf etc., to support the existence of pralaja, which 
leaves no doubt about the existence of it. Such a pnilaja 
is of two kinds — khandapralaya and ?)iahdpralaja, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas. The former is also called ardntara- 
pralaya. In the former type of pralaya, all the produced 
substances alone are destroyed, while in the latter, all the 
positive products {bhdvakdrya') are destroyed*. It is 
believed that after /?iahdprahiya there is no creation’. 

Ill 

PROCESS OF PRALAYA 

It is held that at the end of every hundred t ears, 
according to the measure of Brabwd'^, there comes the 


^ KPP., pp, 3 14-329. 

Also I 'd’e — Yada yada hi dharmasja gLlnirbhavat! bhai\ita, 
^'Vohyiil lljdnd’HadhanHasya tadalmanam sriamyahdm BG., I\ . 7. 

TD., p. 10. . . 

Padarthamjlaot hiyarama, quoted by NK., p. 52!^, znd edition. 
® One day of Piruhpid is equal to one year of human beings. 
The table of the measure of time followed here is given below: 

2 ksanas = i lava; 
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time for the relief of the then existing Brahma. At that 
time, there arises a desir, in the mind of Mabecvara, the 
Lord of the entire universe, to destroy the entire 
production of all the living beings who are tired of 
births and deaths for the purpose of rest at night. 
Just after the desire to do so, the modes {vrtti) of 
the adrstas of all the living beings, which are the 
causes of the production and the existence of organ- 
isms, sense-organs and all other mabdhhiltas, are stopped 
and motions are _produced from the conjunctions be- 
longing to the Atmans and the paramdnns helped bp 
the Divine Will. These motions are followed by the dis- 
junctions produced between the ultimate particles out of 
which organisms and sense-organs etc. are produced, 
leading to the destruction of the conjunctions existing 
between them. Thus, every product, including the 
four mahdbbfitas, is destroyed and reduced to its res- 
pective ultimate particles. This is the universal state 
of rest known as pralaja. 

During this state of destruction, the ultimate 
particles of matter remain disconnected and are not 
capable of producing any effect. Not onlv the para- 
mdms but all other eternal substances, including the 
Atmans together with merit and demerit, remain during 
the pralaja. Udayana adds that qualities, like colour 
and the rest, which are produced out of the chemical 
action, also exist then in the form of the limitations 

2 lavas=i nimesa; 

18 nimesas = i kastha; 

30 kasthas=i kala; 

50 kalas=i muhurta; 

3omuhurtas=i ahoratra; 

15 ahoratras=i paksa; 

2 paksas = i masa; 

2 masas = i pu; 

3 rtus = i ayana; 

2 ayanas — I year; 

I year=i ahoratra of gods. — Kandall and KV. 
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{lipddhis) of Kdla; and motions produced bv the ^■elocitv 
caused by the destruction of the wahdbbiltas also exist 
during this dissolution period. The existence of these 
during this period is necessary to mark the time-limit 
of it and to make the subsequent production of the 
constituents of the world possibleh Besides, the prior- 
non-existence {prdgcibhdrd) also remains during this 
periodk This state of universal rest continues for one 
hundred years, according to the measure of Brahwa'. 
This is the description of the Khandipnihiyid'' . 

IV 

CAUSE AND AIM OF CREATION 

^Vfter pralaja, naturallv, creation iprsfi') takes place. 
But before a description of it is given, it may be asked: 
why should there be any creation at all, and if there be 
any, what is the cause of it? 

In answer to this, it is needless to say that all the 
orthodox schools of Indian thought believe in the 
beginninglcssness of creation.' That is, every creation 
is necessarily preceded by another. Thus, when a being 
takes birth, he cannot remain without anv action even 
for a single moment". Produced beings arc always 
thinking, desiring and doing deeds. All tlicse thoughts, 
desires and deeds must result in some effect. There is 
no thought, desire and deed which do not bear their 
requisite fruit. The fructification of desires and 
deeds is possible in a day’s time, or in a year’s time, 
or in one life, or in several lives. Without the experi- 
ence of the fruits of these there is no freedom. These, 
when performed, remain in the form <rf ‘something’ 

^ KV., pp. 92-93. 

Setu, p. 286. 

^KV„p.93. 

NK., p. 528, Ft. N. (Second edition). 

"BG., III. 5. 
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unb.ccn till the time of their fructification; and during 
this period, this ‘something’ is known as adrsta. With- 
out the experience of the fruits of these desires and 
deeds, there :s no escape. The t'crv aim of human life and 
the end of all the Darcaihis would remain unrealised and 
would be frustrated without the experience of the results 
ot these. Therefore, until the whole of the treasure of 
the fruits of the past desires and deeds is not exhausteci, 
there will be series of productions, both individual and 
universal. Hence, the only aim of creation is to have 
the experience of the past thoughts, desires and 

deeds; and through it, the final realisation of the highest 
aim of human life is achieved. This is the secret of the 
Lin!' rd Karwiin. 

As regards the next point — what is the cause of it? 
the answer is almost the same. Hiat is, the cause of 
creation is really the activities of the past lives. But 
this is only the instrumental cause. As for the material 
cause, we know that after the prctlous production of the 
world, the objects of the world are completely destroyed 
in course of time, and are reduced to the four kinds of 
paruiinlitiis. Then with the help of the Divine Wfill 
quickened by the adrsfas a kind of productive motion 
is produced in those panimln/is, which gradually, pro- 
duce all the objects of the world, and subsequently, 
the universe itself. 


V 

ADRSTl AND CRf.ATlON 

O'* 

W e have been referring to iidrsta all along, but 
what IS it, and how is it connected with the theory of 
creation are the questions before us. I'he very word 
odi’Lci signifies that it is something which is not seen. 
But then, how is it assumed to exist at all? In answer 
to this, it is said that there are the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, like and dislike, and so on, in the world 
which cannot be denied. Now, it may be asked: to 


I 
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what arc all these due? Thev cannot be attributed to 
any external thing; for, if it were so, then the same 
external thing, which gives pleasure to a man at one 
particular time, should not cause pain to the same man 
at any other time; and also, the same external thing 
should give pleasure to all others equally. But such is 
not the fact. Hence, the cause ot these should be 
searched within and not without. The Af/imn, which 
is the seat of these feelings, is also the material cause 
of these, but not the instrumental one; for, if it were 
the requisite cause, then the Atman being eternal, 
the effect ought to have been ever present, which is not 
the fact. .Vgain, if Atman were the only cause to 
produce these feelings of pleasure and pain, then it may 
be enquired: whv should it ever like to produce pain? 
W hv should not there be pleasure always? There is 
nothing in the very nature of the Atman to determine 
this. Hence, the presence of a determining factor to 
help the Atman is very necessary. Jt is also neither 
possible nor proper to assume Varamdtman to be the 
determining factor of these feelings; for, it would lead 
us to admit that Varamdtman is partial, which, again, 
is not correct. Hence, in the absence of any such 
known factor, the orthodox schools believe in the exis- 
tence of an unseen force, which the Naiyayikas call 
dharmddbarma (merit and demerit) and the Vaicesikas 
adrsta'--. It is this unseen force which, like an auxiliary, 
helps the adequate fructification of the deeds of the 
past. 

It would not be out of place here to point out that 
the experiences of pleasure and pain caniKat take place 
in the Atman unless it becomes limited within a gross 
organism {hhogdyatana). .\gain, all sorts of experiences 
cannot be experienced in all sorts of organisms. In 
other words, the form of organisms also has to be deter- 
mined according to the nature of the experiences to be 

NK., p. 8 (Second edition). 
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gone through’". All these are done under the influence 
of adrsta alone. This is not only true of living organ- 
isms, but also of everything else; for, all the inorganic 
constituents of the universe have been created simply 
to meet with the demands of the organic creation. 
Hence, it may be said that every constituent of the 
universe, whether organic or inorganic, has to remain 
and function under the direct or rhe indirect influence 
of adrsta. There are, however, the Carvakas, the Indian 
Materialists, who do not subscribe to the above men- 
tioned view. They do not believe in the laiv of 
Karnian. They consider that evcrvthing, whether 
organic or inorganic, is produced out of the peculiar 
collocations of the particles of matter through chance’'*. 

Now, coming to the details of the creation of 
human organisms, it may be pointed out that the process 
is almost the same as it is in the case of inorganic 
matter. Creation cannot take place out of one; so that, 
there must be two particles to produce a thing. Again, 
those two particles should not be of the same substance. 
Hence, the fusion of semen and blood is necessary to 
produce a human organism. When such a fusion takes 
place in the uterus under the influence of adrsta of the 
parents to experience pleasure and pain through an 
issue and that of the would-be issue to have the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain through those parents, 
then that fusion becomes the seed of a human organism 
in the uterus. That there exists such an influence is 
clear from the fact that every union of a male and a 
female does not produce such a seed”. This seed also 
is, after all, produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter moved through the adrsta itself. Now, when 
such a seed is sown, then it, along with the food and 
drink taken by the mother of the would-be child, 

’■ NS., III. li. 6o and NBha. on the same. 

NBha., III. ii. 6i. 

NS. and NBha., III. ii. 65. 
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undergoes chemical changes. The chemical process 
present in the uterus turns such food and drink into a 
fine, subtle and liquid substance which helps the gradual 
growth of the seed till it develops into such aggregates 
as cell, mass, foetus, foetus embr\'o, arteries, head, feet, 
etc. and subsequentlv, the organism along with the 
sense — organs. All these developments take place in 
the womb itself through the instrumentality of the 
adrsta of the parents and the child in the womb’h 

It has been said that the production, both the 
individual and the universal, is meant for the experience 
of pleasure and pain. Now, a question may be raised 
here: how does a particular Atman come in contact with 
a particular organism in order to have its adequate and 
predetermined experience {bhoga)} 

The only answer that can be given from the Nyaya- 
Vaipesika point of view is that it is, again, the adrsta, 
accruing from the past deeds, which determines all 
these things. In other words, it is the very operation 
of the Lair of Karman that the contact of these two 
particular things arc brought about. Every production 
of an organism is really with reference to the hhoga 
of a particular Atman. Hence, if that Atman be not 
connected with that organism, the production of that 
organism would be useless, which is impossible 
under the Lair of Karman and the Xat/irt of Lni- 
formity. Such particular contacts can only explain the 
diversity of hfmga also which is a fact not admitting any 
denial. 

Moreover, because the organism is produced by 
adrya and its contact with a particular Atman is also due 
to adrya, it is held that when the realisation of Atman 
lakes place and the particular adrsta connected with the 
particular_4///A/;/limitcdbva particular organism becomes 
exhausted, the organism also falls down as dead. Had 
it been due to the hbtltas alone, then as the bhiltas are 

NS. and NBha., III. ii. 62-64. 
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ahvavs present, there would have been ii') possibility for 
the absence (jt an organisiu, and consec|uentl\ , theie 
would have been ikj muksd'^' . I he same reason which 
explains the possibility of th_e contact of a particular 
organism with a particular Atwjii for hhoga, also, ex- 
plains the contact of a particular \ldih:s witn a parti- 
cular body and a particular ^ I/zva.'/a This is all that 
can be said about the individual production. 


VI 

PROCESS OF CRFATiON 

Coming to the universal creation, it is held that 
after the expire of the hundred scars of Cosmic 
Rest, tlic accumulative adrshis of the jlViis come to 
operate through the Divine XCill for the creation of 
beings and objects suited t(r their needs for the 
purpose (.f reaping the fruits of their past deeds. 
Through the help of these c/d,rs/ds conjunctions are 
produced between the Atmans and parawchins. These 
conjunctions produce motion in the ultimate particles 
of air which then join together so as tij form dvyannka, 
trasannn, and c(anset|ucntl\', the iinal (mabcln) air which 
remains vibrating in the sky. It possesses continuous 
and strong vibration; because, (1) it is the first product, 
(2) there is intense velocity in it,^' and (5) no other 
substance, which would have put obstacles in its wav, has 
been, as vet, produceaP". Atter this, in the very niahdn- 
nlyn, which is of the sort of a substratum due to its being 
an obstacle of weight on account of the possession of 
velocity and touch- , a big reservoir of water, from the 
ys-xlQSx paramdn/is through the usual process, is produced 

XS. and XBh.l., 111 . li. 66-67. 

Vvom., p. 50c. 

kV., p. 94. 

^«KV.,p. 94. 
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which remains flowing due to the vclocitv of air."‘ 
_.Vfter this, in the same manner, from tlic piirumaijiis 
of earth is produced the big"- earth which exists in a 
solid form. .Vfter the production of earth, in that very 
reservoir of water, a big heap of fire {tejas) is produced 
from the ptiramdniis of tejas, which not being owrpower- 
ed by anything else remains luminous. In this wa\', the 
four mabdbh/lhis are produced one after the other. This 
being done, through the Divine W ill {saukcilpa), a big 
cosmic egg is produced out of the pjrdii/dnns of lire 
assisted by the ultimate particles of earth. In that big 
egg Bn/hmf, the grand-father of the entire universe and 
having four lotus like faces is produced together witli all 
the worlds, and is engaged by the Divine Will in the pro- 
duction of living beings. Being endowed with intellect, 
dispassion, and other extrat)rdinar\- powers, B/\dw/d, 
knowing the time of fructification ot the past deeds ot 
beings, begins to create first, his mental productions 
{(lyouijas), such as, Pn/jcfpal/s, Man/ts, several groups ot 
deViis, rPs and pitps'-"-, and next, out of his mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet are pnaduced the four castes — Brdb/i/iim;, 
K.uittrijd, I 'difjd, and Cildrd rcspectir'cly, and also other 
living beings of all grades high and low. Having 
produced these, Brdbwd connects them with adeejuate 
degree of dbdr//ui, jmiw, Vdirdpya and dip'dryd according 
to their past deeds. He also adds to them the proper 
degree of ddbdr/!/d, ajiidiki^ dVdirdgjd, and (//a/avv/tiv, and 
the result of these, namely, pleasure, pain, and the rest"*. 
It is thus how the production ot tins objective world 
takes place. 

^*KV.,p. 94. 

It is called 'big,' because, it is the first earthly product and 
there has been no digging of it in any evay — Setu, p. 288. 

By ‘Gams' Udayana also means ‘Krisawunilas' — KV., p. 96. 

-* PPBha., pp. 48-49; and KV., p. 96. 
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VII 

CLASSIFICATION OF SRSTI 

The entire creation may be divided into two broad 
heads: jonija and ayonja. The former includes such 
living beings as are produced out of the fusion of the 
male and the female. The latter mav be, again, sub- 
divided into Ald/hJS/Aa and non-A!df!as/ka. Under the 
former, wc include the Aidtuisika sons of Brabwd, and 
under the latter, we have the production of the other 
worldly living beings and food, drink, and so forth 
suited to them. These productions also are due to the 
influence of (idrsfu. 

VIII 

THE LAW OF KARMAN AND ITS 
FUNCTIONING 

We have heard enough of the Lcnr of Karwan. 
Now, it may be asked: what docs it mean and how is it 
regulated? In answer to this, it may be said that the law 
means that our activities {kurwcnis) are performed accord- 
ing to certain regular laws and not haphazardly. All 
(jur activities, both psychic and physical, are performed 
with certain end in view. For each and every action, 
there is enough responsibility. Almost all of them are 
predetermined. These activities mav be good or bad. 
Those which are good, that is, which tend towards the 
realisation of the highest good, are called meritoriems 
{clhdir/uikci), and those which arc bad arc called demeritori- 
ous {iidhdrwikaf so that, when they are performed, they 
lear-e behind some impressions which remain unseen 
and ate known as udrstj, or dhiinuddhiODia, ov punydpdpu, 
or dp/lrrct, and so on. After this, whcnetxr these 
imptessions get anything to arf)usc them, they appear, 
again, in some form or other, not necessarily, in their 
previous forms, and are experienced then as" the result 
ot the previous deeds or thoughts. 
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This sort of fructification of the impressions of the 
past deeds may be possible in a year’s time or more, and 
may extend to several lives even. Hence, the impres- 
sions of the deeds of one life may continue for several 
lives. Now, it may be asked: Are we to experience 
the result of all our activities? But, before giving a 
direct answer to this question, it is better to know more 
about our activities with a view to find out whether 
it is essential to experience the result of all our activities 
or not. 

Nescience (cividja)-^ is considered to be without anv 
beginning. The l^an' of Karman is the manifestation of 
this very nescience. Under its influence due to the 
effects of the meritorious and the demeritorious deeds, 
the jh'dtwcin-^, passing through various births and deaths, 
imposes upon itself the qualities of kartrtra and bhok- 
trtva. In fact, it is due to these very attributes that 
there appear to be two A.ti)ians\ so that, the chains of 
births and deaths, the experience of the dualistic nature 
of the self, the distinction between name and form, all 
these continue until the aviclyd or its manifestation, 
namely, the 'Lenv of Karwcin is entirely annihilated. 

It is all due to the differences of kanmn under the 
influence of the three gums, namely, Sattva, Ikajas 
and Tamas, that there are obvious differences in 
the result. Thus, the flvdtman under the influence 
of the Tam/s aspect of the aridyd enters the body of 
lower creatures, such as, birds, deer, elephants etc. 
{iidhor ytt'i), and acts according to the nature of the 
organism into which it takes its abode, and finally, 
attains such loka where suffering alone prevails. If the 
]Lcijas prevails, then the Jirdtwan enters such organisms 

It is of the nature of the harmonious state of the three gums . 
It manifests itsclt in the torm ot subtle and gross bodies and is the 
same as ajudna. 

■" The pratihimha of the Parawdfman falling upon the Prakrti 
is called the ]ivdlnian. 
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as occupy the intermediate stage, namely, the organisms 
of vulyadbara, jaksa, I'dksasa, maimsya etc. {///adhjavrtti), 
and finally, goes to the loka where both pleasure and 
pain are found in equal proportion. If, on the other 
hand, the Sattra predominates, then the enters 

the organism of rsis, gods etc. {urdhvav rtt'i), and thereby, 
obtains the svarimloka and the waharlokcr' . The differ- 

o 

ence in karman not only produces difference in the 
organism, but also in the jlrdtnians themselves; other- 
wise, there is no difference between one Jlrdtman and 
the other. 

Although there is onlv one kind of karman, yet 
due to the difference in the time of the experience of it, 
it is di^'ided into Saiicita, Sanclyamclna, or Knjamdna and 
Prdrabdha. By Saiicita wc mean that kind of karman 
which is still kept in store and whose fructification 
{bhoga) has not yet begun. By Samiyamdna we mean 
that kind of karman which is being done every day in 
the course of the experiencing of the deeds of the 
Vrdrabdha-karman. And by Prdrabdha is meant that 
karman for the experience of whose fruit the particular 
organism has been assumed at the present time and 
is being regulated. 

One must exhaust the bhoga of these three kinds of 
karmans before the highest aim is attained. About the 
order of bhoga, it is held that it takes place in the order 
in which its experience has begun, or in which each 
action has taken place, or according to the force {bala) 
of each activity. In other words, the Prdrabdha-karman, 
for the experience of which the particular organism is 
assumed, is experienced first, and then comes the turn 
of the Saiicitakarman, at the end of which, the bljogyi 
of the third torm of karman begins. All these 
may be just possible in one or more births. Some- 
times the Prdrabdha itself occupies more than one birth. 
It is also quite possible that after the bhoga of the 


Also vhic BG., XIV'. 18-19. 
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VrdrabcUja is exhausted, the Soncitii-karmans come 'np for 
being experienced in the order in which they had been 
performed. It is also quite possible that the order ot 
Sancita-kanmins may be oveihroked, and in accordance 
with the strength of the Saucita, the bhogj mav take 
place. That is, the karnian which is very forcible and 
viyid will come up first for being experienced, and 
then the less forcible, and so on. Some arc ot opinion 
that this sort of change in the ttrdcr of hhogj is possible 
eyen in the Prdrabdba-kcir///<iir, so that, althf)ugh usually 
the deeds of the preyious births bear fruit in tltis birth 
and those of this birth in the next, yet if the deeds arv. 
yery forcible, then they will bear fruit in this r ery life 
by changing the order of the experiencing rif the 
Vrdrabdb.ht-kaniian . W’hatcyer may be the order, it is a. 
fact that the bbogi/ of each and eyery kind of k.viiich 
must be exhausted before tlie highest .dm is realised. 

Of these three kinds of / tw/'A'/T, the S^n'cit-j and the 
Saildja/ndnj can be exhausted either l'\' their actual 
experience, or eyen without it-', in which case, these 
can be exhausted by the tcittrijildiKi also-'. 

This is how our actiyities are exhausted, partly, 
by bbogi! and partly, by tlie true knowledge. It is also 
clear from the aboye that only for the sake of exhaust- 
ing the bbogd of our own desires and deeds, we hayc 
to take birth after birth which necessitates the existence 
<-)f Sciwsdrc! till final emancipation is attained. 


Vyom., p. 644. 

fidiiJgii/I’ san\^kivmam hhasmasat kv.ruie tafha — ECt. 

IV. 37. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MATTER, LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Due to the initiation of motion the earthly ultimate 
particles group together and form different earthly 
products. These products may be classed under two 
broad heads, namely, organic and inorganic. That class 
of product which is the substrate of such activities as 
tend towards the attainment of what is favourable and 
liked and also which cause abstinence from objects 
which are unwholesome and disliked is called organic. 
It is also the substratum of sense-organs and is the 
receptacle of the experiences of pleasure and pain through 
the sense-organ and object contact. It is through this 
kind of material product that life and consciousness find 
their manifestation. There is growth and healing of the 
wounds in this very form of the organism. The in- 
organic form of matter, on the other hand, is that 
which does not possess any of these attributes. It is 
technically called visaya in Nyaya-Vaicesika. It is, there- 
fore, called jada. In spite of these vital differences bet- 
ween these two types of material products, as far as their 
production is concerned, the process is the same in both 
the cases. In other words, both the types of products 
are ultimately produced out of the ultimate particles of 
matter according to the usual process of creation. But 
then, it may be asked here — how, when and why does 
life {jh'cnia) come to be connected with one sort of pro- 
duct and not with the other? 
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THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW -POINT 

The Carvakas, representing the Indian Materialistic 
view-point, do not appear to differ much from what has 
been said above. They hold that there are only four 
kinds of elements {tattvas)^ namclv, earth, water, 
and air^. Physical organism, sense-organ and inorganic 
matter {I'isayd) are all produced out of these-. But as 
regards the details of the process of production, we are 
not sure what they actuallv hold. On the basis of their 
explanation of the actual facts of the universe, however, 
it can be assumed that according to the Materialists 
the production is due to certain collocations of these 
four types of matter. 

According to the Materialists, life and consciousness 
are practically the same. They are recognised to be the 
products of matter. The vital difference between the 
two sorts of products, which is quite obvious from 
their very nature, is however, due to the manifestation, 
or otherwise, of consciousness. This manifestation, 
which is spontaneous, takes place only in certain collo- 
cations of the ultimate particles of matter or their 
products, and not in alhk This assumption of the 
Carvakas is supported bv their evert day experiences. 
Thus, it is found that although no intoxicating property 
is present in each and every constituent of a particular 
preparation, say a wine, vet when all those particles 
come to be grouped together spontaneously in a parti- 
cular form, the intoxicating property becomes manifested 

Prthiiyaplf/o raynnli lull ran! — Bh.Iskao on BS., TIT. iii. gy 
ST., p. 8. 

latsamiuln'ii rn/ Ircndn^ni nuyai .mnul — Bh.Tskara on BS., III. 

iii. 53. 

^ DacaclokI of Carikaracarva, verse i; Siddhantabindu, p. 116; 
Nyayaratnavall, pp. 116-17; NaravanI, pp, 116-17 (cliovkli.inib.i 
edition). 
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thcrcinc In tlie like manner, the particular tvpe of 
crlnur present in a cloth, called variegated colour 
{citrar/lp..), rdthough does not belong to each and cvcr\- 
constituent of that cloth, namelv, the threads, yet when 
those threads are arranged in a particular collocation, 
the peculiar colour finds its manifestation therein. 
Illustrations of this sort can be easilv multiplied®. Simi- 
larlv, although the various particles of matter, forming a 
particular collocation, do not severallv® possess life 
or consciousness, vet when those particles group to- 
gether so as to form a particular phvsical organism, 
life and consciousness find their place in it". Hence, it 
is concluded that life and consciousness are spontaneous 
products of matter. Their appearance is just like the 
variations in the form of opening and closing of the 
petals of a lotus flower, and is not due to anv cause®. 

The ^Materialistic position as stated above leads us 
to consider another more impmtant question— whether 
consciousness belongs to matter or non-matter, that is, 
the individual self. In answer to this, the Materialists 
hold that as there is activity {pmrtti) and inactivity 
{nhrtl}) in a pln-sical organism, desire, hatred and conse- 
quentlv, consciousness also belong to it®. The presence 
of actit'itr^ shows that them is desire in the organism 
for the fulfilment of which the phvsical organism per- 
forms certain activities. The absence of activity, in the 
like manner, indicates that as th.erc is hatred in the 
phvsical organism, there is no activity in it. Again, 
there can be neither anv desire nor anv hatred without 

* Maihiiiik/iradi ijiuln. — Brhaspati-sutra, quoted in Cankara. on 
BS., III. iii. 53; BodhanT, p. 44; Bhaskara on BS., III. iii. 53; ST., 
pp. 7-8. 

^ ST., pp. 7-8. 

There seems to h.'vc been a view that consciousness belongs 
to each and every fhha’i.rin:', -ST., p. 

' I "ide snpni, p. 277, Tt.n. 3. 

'' N.'s. and \Hh.I., Ill, i. T9. 

ill. II. 
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consciousness. Hence, it is presumed that like activity 
and inactivity, a physical organism possesses desire, 
hatred and consciousness also. Thus, consciousness 
{ciiitanyd) belongs to matter; and it is, therefore, that 
Virriiso or Atwan has been defined bv the Materialists 
as an organism possessing consciousness {Cciitcinyavif- 
isfctm carlranidtmd^^, or Caitanyavicistah kdjah purusalP-'). 

Again, that consciousness is the function of the 
physical organism is proved by the joint methods of 
Agreement and Difference {anvaya and vjatirekci). It is 
found b}' observation, and whicli has been never contra- 
dicted, that there exists some necessary connection bet- 
ween matter and consciousness, due to which alone 
consciousness is manifested through the physical organ- 
ism only. Besides, that there is such an intimate 
relation between matter and consciousness is further 
proved by the fact that the Indian Medical Science 
believes that if some particular food and drink be 
prepared with the help of some herb, as for instance, 
hrdhwighrta or brdhmbiltl, and be used, then conscious- 
ness (that is, the intellectual power) develops. Even in 
ordinary cases it is found that if good and substantial 
food and drink are always used, then the consciousness 
becomes more keen and sharp, and in the absence of 
such food and drink it becomes dull. It is, therefore, 
that butter {ghrta) has been identified with the life itself 
{djiirvai ghrta»A‘^.) 

Further, this very view of the Carvakas is also 
supported by the universal experience as expressed in 
judgments like, ‘1 am fat,’ T am thin,’ and so on. 

PHr. on Sutra 8. 

Cahkara on BS., III. lii. 55; Madhusudana, Nilakantha, 
Dhanapati and Cridhara in their comm, on BG., XVI. ii; Advai- 
tabrahmasiddhi of Sadananda, chapter II, p. 99 (Cal. Uni. publica- 
tion). 

KP. Stavaka 1 ., Karikii 15, p. 173; Bodhant on ibid. p. 44; 
Ni\I., p. 439. 
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There is no doubt that the term T’ used in the above 
expressions and which is identified with the individual 
self (Atwivi), refers to the physical organism and not to 
any other elemcnt^'^. Again, the Carvakas of this school 
have got also a cniti to support their view-point, which 
runs as — Ac/ vd esa piirusd’ tuiarasaMayuLd^ ' This school 
of the Carvakas is known as dehdtmardcla. 

It appears from this that according to this school 
of the Carvakas, life ( jlvami ) and consciousness {cetana) 
are practically the same, and both originate from matter. 
But a close study of the views of all the schools of the 
Cart'akas, namely, Indrijatwavadct, l^rdnatnundda, and 
Atma-Mcuiovdda, shows that according to the Atwa- 
Manoradd, at least, life {^Ivaiki) is considered to be different 
from consciousness. They recognise pram (the life func- 
tion) as different from Manas to whicli consciousness is 
attributed^^. 

Ill 

REFUTATION OF THE HATERLMJSTIC VIEW 

But the above view is untenable according to the 
orthodox schools. The Nyaya-Vaiccsika rejects all the 
above arguments and asserts that consciousness does not 
belong to matter. 

Thus, the Naiyayikas hold that the particular kind 
of collocation of the parts of clay which is the mark 
of activity is found in a jar produced out of that clay 
but no desire is attributed to it; and consequently, no 
consciousness belongs to the jar. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that consciousness does not belong to matter^'’. 

If really consciousness had belonged to the 
paranidnns, then it ought to ha\'e been assumed that there 

ST., p. 6; VSS., p. 7. (Vanivilas Press-edition); Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi of Sadananda., p. 98. 

Tai. Up., II. i. I. 

VSS., pp. 74-76; ST. — .Vtmasiddhi, pp. 12-11. 

16 NBha., III., ii. 36. 
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are as many consciousnesses as there are paninidnns in a 
single body, which is not the fact, and is not supported 
bv any valid means of reasoning. Moreover, there would 
have appeared counteractions in a single body at every 
moment which would have either resulted in the up- 
setting of the functions of the body, or in the cessation 
of all possible activities of the body^’^. 

Consciousness cannot belong to the grouping or 
the collocation of matter; for, such collocations are al- 
ways changing; so that, a particular impression 
of a particular act performed bv a particular group 
passes away along with that group of paranidnus. Hence, 
remembrance {smciratui) also would not be possible at 
all; for, in the case of remembrance it is essential that 
only that thing can remember anything if that thing 
itself had done or seen the act to be remembered, and 
no one else. Again, if, for instance, any act is done 
by the foot or hand and if that foot or that hand is 
cut off, there would have been no remembrance of that 
deed which was done by the foot or the hand. If some 
money is given to a person bv the right hand as debt, 
and if by chance, that right hand is cut off, the man, 
whose right hand it was, should not remember the giving 
of the debt, and the deltt should not have been repaid; 
for, the so-called person who had given the debt is 
dead, and there is no one else responsible for that debt. 

W’e cannot hold that like the transmission of the 
fragrance of musk from one thing to another due to 
contact, the impression of the action performed by one 
group of paramdniis can be transmitted to another group 
of paran/dnus to make remembrance quite possible; fe)r, 
if that be the fact, then whatever is experienced by the 
mother should also have been experienced bv the child in 
the womb of that mother; so that, it is not at all right 
to think that consciousness is an attribute of matter^''. 

’’ NBha, 111. ii. 

KP. Stavaka 1, Ka'ika. 15 . 
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As regards the argument that the sharpness or the 
dullness of tlic consciousness depends upon the use ot 
good or bad food and drink, it is said that the reasoning 
is unsound; for, the keenness or the dullness of the 
consciousness is known from the apprehension of things. 
In other words, consciousness is nothing but the ap- 
prehension of things itself. This apprehension of things 
is due to the keenness of the sense-organs, which in 
their turn, are helped by organism^^. Hence, cons- 
ciousness is not at all causally related to matter. This 
very fact shows that what the brdhiulgl.fta or the brdhml- 
hftfl does is to make the sense-organs keen, and has 
nothing to ck) with the consciousness itself-^. 

^\s regards the instance of \ariegated colour 
{dtninlpa), it is said that dtranlpa means collocation of 
several colours, which, again, is produced out of the 
collocation of several threads possessing several different 
colours. Although that dtranlpa is not found in each 
thread, vet when the threads out of which the cloth is 
produced are collected, then we do see the dtrartlpa 
in the collected threads and express it in the form of 
the judgment that these threads are of variegated colour. 
Kven if it be Held that dtra is not a collection of several 
colours but a different colour altogether, that also is 
produced in the composite out of the colours belonging 
to the cause; but such is not the case with conscious- 
ness; for, it, belonging to the living organism, is not 
produced out of the collection of the consciousness 
belonging to the constituent parts of the organism; 
so that, consciousness cannot be proved to be causally 
related to matter, or to be a quality of matter. 

As regards the production of the red colour of 
the betel leaves, it is said that the red colour in some 
indistinct form is found in each of the constituents of 
betel, but consciousness is not at all found in the 

!•' NS,, J. i. II. 

N M., p. 440. 
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fkira/h’diiiis constituting the organism. Hence, the argu- 
ment of the Materialists does not sound well.-^ 

Moreover, the Carvakas establish causalitv, if at all, 
merely on the basis of tlie joint methods of Agreement 
and Difference which the Naivavikas do not consider 
to be a safe reasoning for establishing causalitv. For 
example, that sound is caused bv Akaca is accepted by 
all, but this causalitv cannot be established through the 
joint methods of Agreement and Difference, as it is not 
possible to have the absence of Akdca ever--. 

The support of experience is rejected on the ground 
that T’ can never be used for organism. Tt is used for 
something which is within the organism. This may be 
supported by the expressions like — ‘This is mv body’ 
{///tvua idam rarlrcufi) etc. This clearlv shows that ‘bodv’ 
{ccirlrd) is different from ‘mv’ {/Nawd) wliich is used for 
something else than the bodv, or matter^^. 

As regards the support of the crnti it is enough to 
say that the context has been misunderstood due to 
which bodv and the Afwan arc wronglv identified. 

In this wav, the view-point of the Materialists is 
rejected, and a'tand is proved to be the quality of non- 
matter. 


IV 

TIFF, PRANhV AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

Having refuted the view that life and consciousness 
are products of matter, an attempt is made to show 
that thcr' are not identical as supposed by the Materi- 
alists. 

According to Nvava and Vaicesika, life {jlranam) 
means the contact of the Ma/ivs with the Atf)hin which 
has become connected vdth a particular organism as a 






ST.- -Atinasiddhi, pp. 11-12. 
-- TBhfi., p. 14. 

S'l'., p. 9. 
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result of the past deeds (^prdrahdha-karmati) the fructi- 
fication of which has begun-"^. In other words, life — 
meaning the state of living — is that period during which 
a particular A-tnian remains in contact with a particular 
organism due to the influence of adrsta, for the purpose 
of bbrjiic! and with a particular Ma)ias, of course, to help 
the hhoga. This contact under the influence of one’s 
own past deeds takes place in the r'erv womb of the 
m.other. This reallv is the birth of the child. 

Prd/icg on the other hand, is the function of life. 
It is through pram that we know the existence of life 
in an organism. Even when a man is in sound sleep 
{susnpti), it is the pram which distinguishes the sleeping 
man from a dead man in whom there is no life and 
consequent!)', no pram. There is a sort of indirect 
causality between life (jlramm) and pram. In other 
words, when a particular Atman comes in contact with 
a particular body and a particular Mams, it is known as 
birth, and life begins since then^s. This jJvana produces 
a sort of effort, which subsists in the Atman, with the 
help of adrsta and the contact of a particular Atman 
and a particular Manas within the limitation of a parti- 
cular organism. This effort is known as jlranayrniipra- 
yatna. Its function is to put a stimulus to the function- 
ing of life through the vital airs {prana, apdna, and 
the rest) during the state of snsiipti and also to bring 
about the contact of the antabkaram with other sense- 
organs during the waking state'-**. This effort continues 
as long as the life exists, and is supersensuous. It is, 
consequently, inferred from the functions of prana etc.'-*’ 

By the way, it should be remembered that the 
modern school of Nvaya docs not believe in the 
existence of this kind of effort. Thev sav that the 

XBha., III. ii. 26-27. 

Kandali, p. 265. 

PPBha. alorii^ with the Kand ill, p. 263. 

YU., V. ii. t6. 
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function of prana etc. is cither due to the living {prana) 
itself, or to the adt\pa influenced bv the living pfivana)-, 
so that, there is no proof to believe in the existence of 
such an effort^^. 

This pram manifests itself in several forms accord- 
ing to its different locations and different functions^^. 
Thus, prana is the outgoing and incoming breath. It 
locates in the heart. Apdna is that which causes 
ejection. The third is sanidna. It causes assimilation. 
The fourth vjdna causes distribution of the essence of 
the food to the various nddis, while the fifth uddna 
causes things to be taken up or out.^® 

Both life and its function {prdna) are quite distinct 
from consciousness which is a quality of the Atman. It 
is manifested bv the contact of the Manas with the 
Atman. Consciousness is not at ail identical with life 
or prdm although they co-exist. W’e have seen above 
that it is not a quality of matter. What matter can do 
for consciousness is, that matter gives an opportunity 
for the manifestation of it. 


V 

SPONTANEITY OF LIFE REFUTED 

The next question which comes before us is: ' 
whether life comes out of another life, or there is the 
spontaneous generation of life? 

This question, like the previous one, can be ans- 
wered in various wavs. But here also, I confine mvself 
to the view-points of the Materialists and the Nyaya- 
Vaiyesika. The Materialists believe that life is pro- 
duced out of matter alone, and hence, it is not at all 
necessary to hold that there should be an antecedent 

Dinakari on NT^Iukta., G/w« section, on karika is 2, p. 836 
Mylapore Ed. 

NMukta, p. 361. 

Dinakaii on NMukta, on karika 44, p. 361. 
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life. We find, they continue, that during the rainy 
season in a very short time small worms and insects are 
found moving in curd and some other substances. It is 
obvicjus that these worms are produced from no other 
cause than the constituent parts of the curd. Similarly, 
in rice, and in almost every decomposed substances, 
insects and worms are produced. There never existed 
anv life in the rice so as to attribute causality of the 
production of the present life of the insects to it. 
Hence, it is obvious that in all these cases life i= 
spontaneous^^. 

It may be asked here: if this be the onlv point of 
view of the Car\-akas what would thev say in the case 
of the production of living beings from another Ihfing 
beings? W"c see that a child having life is produced from 
a mother having life, where it is clear that a life has got 
an antecedent life. To this, the Carvakas, to be con- 
sistent in their thought, would sa\' that although we 
sec that a child having life comes out of a mother 
having life, yet the life or the conscirmsness present in 
the child is not due to the consciousness or life fjf the 
mother but to matter alone. When the child’s body is 
fully developed, then the life generates there spontane- 
ouslv, as in the instances cited ab!>ve. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, hold that 
although we find that life is produced from life as in 
the case of every production of living beings and also 
we find that lite generates even from things having no 
life, for instance, scorpion is found to come out of cow- 
dung; frogs are produced Irom mud; worms and insects 
arc found to generate in the rice, and so on, t’ct we 
cannot sat' that lite is produced from matter. W hether 
It IS producetl from a licing being, or apparently from a 
non-living being, ever\ where life is due to the contact of 
the endowed with /Y'TT/V/,f>n the point of truition, 

witit an organism, rite ylfwdn being ail-pervading exists 

XM., p. 440. 
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evervAvhere and there is no end or a fixed type of karruv': 
to be fructified; so that, the Jh'us, in order to reap the 
fruits of the deeds of their prcATous lives, come in 
contact with any substance under the influence rf 
ddrsta and make it their home for a particular set of 
bhoga. This also makes it clear that even here the 
plurality of causes is not possible according to Nvava- 
Vaicesika^'^. W'e can only sav that what matter does in 
the production of life is to help its manifestation and 
nothing else^'k This is the only relation between life 
and matter. The harmonious working between the two 
is determined by adrsta. 

This explanation is true of the jojiija type of 
organism as well as of a particular section of ayonijo. 
But what about the life in the case of the mental 
{wdnasika) production.^ W'e have seen before that the 
mental production is also possible only under the 
influence of adrsta\ so that, the same explanation holds 
good in this case as well. 

It will not>be out of place to say here that all the 
forms of mental activities recognised in the western 
psychology, namely, voluntat)' action, voluntary action 
as deliberate choice, motive, feeling of effort, action 
against the will, habit, interest, attention, and others''*, 
are all connected with life through the Atnidn. 
These are due to various causes, namely, adrsta, 
contact of the Atman and the Alanas under the influence 
of previous deeds, and the bodily help is, of course, 
indispensable. 


KP., Stavaka 2, K.trika 2. p. 505. NM., Ahnika 7, p. 44c. 
Sir Oliver Lodge — Bevond Physics, p. 29. 

Elements of Psychology by iSfargaret Drummond and S. M. 
jMellone, Chapter V., pp. 102-145. 





CHAPTER IX 

NON-ETERNAL FORMS OF MATTER 
INTRODUCTORY 

The eternal forms of matter, in almost all their 
possible aspects, have been dealt with in previous 
chapters. NYw, here an attempt is made to consider the 
nature of the non-eternal forms of matter in detail. 
These forms are : air {vajii), water {iala), earth {prtbii'i) 
and tejiis. All of these possess intermediary dimension 
{///ddbyamt-pciriMdihi) and are, therefore, destructible. 
Hach of these is ultimately produced out of its ultimate 
particles, called paranianus. The process of the produc- 
tion of these forms of matter has already been given in 
great detail in previous chapters. Henc-e, each of these 
four non-eternal fronts of matter, as it appears to us 
after production, is taken here, in the order in which 
each has been produced, for further consideration. The 
tollowing treatment of these forms of matter is based 
on their distinctive features which have been also clearlv 
mentioned before. 


I 

AIR (VAYU) 

I. ] ‘existence of air proved 

It has already been said abovc^ that after the Cosmic 
Rest is over, motiem is produced in the ultimate particles 
('t air which then j(rin together so as to form airy- 


’ I /;.'(■ Siifira, p. 270. 
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products. Hence, the products of air are considered to 
be the first material products. Those who think that 
direct perception is possible only through the organ of 
sight cannot believe in the existence of air directlv. 
Hence, it is necessary to prove its existence through 
inference before proceeding further. The following 
are the probans for the existence of air; touch [spiircd), 
sound {fcibdd), upholding {dhrti), and quivering (^kanipa'). 
Thus, it is found that there is a particular tvpe of touch 
which is non-chemical {iipdkaja) and moderate, that is, 
neither hot nor cold. This touch, being a qualit\', must 
inhere in a substance. The substance required here 
cannot be earth; for the touch, belonging to it, is chemi- 
cal {pJkcjci)-, nor can it be water which has cold touch. 
It also cannot be tejas, as the latter possesses hot touch. 
Substances like Akdfci, Kd/a, D/k, At/mui and 'Mauiis 
do not possess any touch. Hence, that which possesses 
the particular type of non-chemical and moderate touch 
is known as air {I'dyii'). Or the form of inference may be 
as follows; the particular tvpe of touch which is felt, 
being a quality, must inhere in some substance, like 
the touch of earth etc. Earth, water and tcj<.is cannot 
be the required substance; for, the touch of these is 
always associated with colour, while the particular type 
of touch is not so. Again, the substances, like Akdca, 
Kd/a, Dik, Atman and Manas not possessing any touch, 
cannot be the required substance. Hence, through the 
method of elimination, that \vhich remains is proved 
to be the substratum of the particular kind of touch. 
Such a substance is air-. 

In the like manner, sound proves the existence of 
air. Thus, the sound produced in the Akdfi/ due to 
the contact f)f cloud etc. must be due to some instru- 
mental cause. In the absence of any other possible 
substance having touch, air is assumed to be the required 

2 VU. on VS., 11 . i. 9. 
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instrumental cause of that sound®. Or the form may be 
as follows; in the absence of the striking of a substance 
possessing colour, the series of sound produced in the 
leaves etc., is due to the striking of a substance possess- 
ing velocity and touch; because, it is a series of sound re- 
lated to a substance the parts of which are indivisible 
(avihliajydDidndrayavaclravyasambandhiccihdasivitdnatrdf), like 
the series of sound produced from the drum due to 
the striking of the stick. The absence of the striking 
cif the substance possessing colour is known by the 
non-perception of what is capable of perception. Such 
a substance is difierent from the eight other substances, 
namely, earth, water, ttjas, Akdyi, Kd/a, Dik, At/uan 
and Mci//c/s and possesses toucli and velocity. This is 
air*. 

Similarly, a particular upholding {dhrtivlfe.ui) also 
proves the existence of air. Thus, the upholding (T* 
straw, grass, cotton, cloud, air-ships and the rest in the 
sky is due to the conjunction with a substance having 
touch and velocity; because, it is the steadiness of a 
substance which is not presided over by a conscious 
bcing^, like the steadiness of grass, wood, boat etc. 
in the current of a river. In the case of the upholding 
of poison etc. caused by thought, n(a doubt, it is the 
human agency presiding over it. Same is the case with 
the steadiness of a bird, the trunk of a tree etc. 

Quivering {kawpii), also, proves the existence of air. 
Thus, the motion in grass etc., without the striking of 
the substance possessing colour, is due to the striking 
of the substance possessing touch and velocity, like the 
motion not produced by the contact of the Atwan 
possessing weight and effort like the motion of the 
cane-forest being struck by the waves of a river. The 


® KR., p. 22. 

^ VU. nn VS., II. i. 9. 

“ By conscious being here we mean other than God. 
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word ‘weight’ implies conjunction of the Atnuu qualiticd 
bv adfAii, fluidity and saniskartr, hcncc, the motion not 
produced by these is the probans of air®. 

2. Definition 

Such an air has been defined as the substratum of 
touch and the absolute absence oi colour". Caiikara 
Micra defines it in seyeral ways. He saxs — air is that 
which is the substratum of the generality which has the 
common substratum with touch hut not with colour; or, 
it is that which possesses the generality which is directly 
peryaded by the generality called dravyjtvn and which is 
supersensuous; or, it is that which has the generality 
which docs not subsist in things haying colour and 
which exists in a composite; or, it is that which possesses 
the generality which has a common substratum along 
with a specific c]uality but not with caalour and cons- 
ciousness; and so on*. All these definitions are more or 
less based on the specific characteristics of air. 

3 . Characteristics 

It possesses a peculiar type of touch called non- 
chemical {apdkaja) and is neither liot nor cold {annpja- 
fita). This particular nature of touch distinguishes it 
trom te/as, water and earth. 

It possesses the qualities of number, dimension, 
separateness and velocity. As air is non-visible, these 
qualities also are supersensuous. That they belong to 
air is protxd from the fact that without these airy 
particles could not have produced airy products. Be- 
sides, it may be pointed out that without disjunction 
there is no possibility of destroying the conjunction, so 
that, the airy products would not have been destrot ed 

® VU., II. i. 9; KR., p. 22. 

’LU.,p. 33. 

® KR., p. 21; VU. on VS., II. i. 4. 
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without disjunction. Hence, it is necessary to believe in 
the existence of disjunction in air. Again, had there been 
no priority and posteriority in air, then the difference 
between the large and the small number of conjunctions 
belonging to air would not have been determined, and 
the limitedness of the dimension also would not have 
been explained. The presence of velocity in it is in- 
ferred from the presence of mention in straw, grass etc. 
This motion is, no doubt, due to the contact of air 
with the straw, but it is possible simply because air pos- 
sesses velocity; for, the conjunction of a substance with- 
out velocity is not capable of producing any motion.® 

Its motion is transversal {tJrycik). It keeps the 
clouds at rest in the sky and also moves them from 
place to place. It causes the showering of rains, checks 
the force of weight and d(.)cs not let the weighty subs- 
tance fall down. That it helps the air-ships and similar 
other things to fly in the sky^® is proved from the fact 
that the contact of a substance having touch is essential 
to keep things in the sky; and such a substance is no 
other than air'h 

Air is said to be the instrumental cause of all the 
tiiijasii products even including gold etc. It is, therefore, 
that a lamp-light burns only when there is air to help 
it and not otherwise^-. 

It is never at rest^'h The collision of a particular 
current of air with another, due to which there is up- 
ward motion, is the mark of its pluralityi-^. As it has 
neither manifested nor unmanifested colour, it is not 
perceived through the organ of sight’•'^ 

“ VS., V. i. 14; PPBha., p. 44; KL., p. 80; Kandall, p. 45. 
lopPPha., p. 47; KLe, pp. Ss-St.; Kandall, p. 4';. 

KR., p. 22. 

KP., pp. 81-82; KPP. and .Makaranda. pp. 81-82. 
w VBha., II. i. 9. 

VS., II. 1. 11-14. 

KR., p. 21; Nyayasara of Madhavadeva, p. 44. 
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4. PL'rceptibility of air discussed 

The question of the perceptibility of air is a much 
vexed one. Some are of opinion that it is perceived, 
while others think that its perception {pratyaksa) is 
impossible, because it has neither manifested nor un- 
manifested colour. The supporters of the former view 
think that the experiences expressed in the forms — ‘air 
blows,’ ‘air is cold,’ ‘air is hot,’ etc., show that air is 
perceived through the instrumentality of touch sensa- 
tion^®. Now, as to the apparent difficultv presented by 
the Sutra laving down the conditions of perception, 
that is, a substance is perceived, because it possesses 
magnitude, is composed of more than one substance 
and has a particular kind of colour^", it is suggested that 
these conditions should be applied cither separately 
{pyasta) or collectively [samasta). It is, therefore, that 
Atman is perceived, because it possesses magnitude; air 
is perceived, as it has magnitude and is composed 
of more than one substance; while in the case of those 
substances which are cognised through the organs of 
sight and touch all the three conditions are required. 
Hence, there should not be anv difficulty in the direct 
perceptibility of air^*. 

To this it is urged bv those who do not believe in 
the direct perceptibility of air that wherever there is the 
tactile perception, there exists the activity of the organ of 
sight also; hence, along with the touch sepsation of air, 
its qualities, like number etc., should have been perceived 
through the organ of sight. But it is not so. Hence, 
it is concluded that here in the case of air the pcrcep- 
ti(_)n is limited to touch alone, as it is found in the case of 
the heat belonging to water. That is, as the hot touch 

Vyom., p. 272. 

\iahat liadam-kadrar'iaratrat rfipavicesdcca drivxaw praly iks.i’/i — 

VS., IV. i. 6. 
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of the boiling water is felt, but its substratum, nameh', 
tire, is not perceived, similarly, the touch of air is felt, 
but its substratum, namely, air, is not perceivedd® 

To this, again, it is pointed out that the analogy is 
not a sound one; for, in the case of the heat of the 
boiling water, the colour being unmanifest, the touch 
alone can be perceived. But it is not the same with 
air. As regards the non-perception of the qualities 
of air, it may be pointed out that the perception of the 
qualities of that substance whose perception is due to 
its possessing colour, is possible, while it is not the 
case with air, where the perception is due to conditions 
other than the possession of colour. As it is found 
with the Atn/au which is perceit'ed through the 
even without having any colour; and it is, therefore, 
that its qualities, like number etc., arc non-perceptible''^”. 
Therefore, air, even without having anv colour, is 
directly perceived. .Moreover, holds the author of the 
Vyomavati, there can be no inference through the 
probans — touch, to prove the existence of air; for their 
is neither any generalisation {ryapti) nor its remembr- 
ance, Nor can there be any pardmarpi to that effect-^. 

Others prove the perception of air even through 
inference; because, they believe that adherence to infer- 
ence is possible for the sake of others even when the 
man making the inference has gf;t the direct perception 
of it. The form of inference is as follows 

(1) .\ir which is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us is an object of direct perception 
through our organ of touch; 

(2) because, it is the substratum of touch being 
experienced by us, and which is other than the unmani- 


Vvoni., p. 272-73. 

-'’Vyom., p. 275. 

v'lfjap'i va\ith spiircufiefui pi\ilyuksLiti'ut-^\Qm.,^ p. 273? 
Idanlm priUyaksithi vayu^ailhhiiu vyanisthapile etc. Vyom., p. 274. 
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fested colour; 

(5) whatever is, being other than the unmanifested 
colour, an object of touch being experienced bv us, is an 
object of perception through our sense-organ of touch, 
as is the case with jar and others; 

. (4) so is the case with air which, being other 
than the unmanifested colour, is an object of touch 
being experienced by us; 

(5) therefore, air is an object of perception through 
the organ of touch. 

Now, it is argued here that in this way all the 
supersensuous things would become perceptible through 
pramejatva as their probans. But this is not correct, 
says the author of the V yomavati; for, it is frustrated by 
the cognition of others expressed in the form — ‘we do 
not possess the cognition of piirawdm and the rest, for 
instance. And the use of inference is quite justified 
for convincing them even when one is in possession 
of the cognition through perception. This is possible 
in the case of air and not in the case of paramdms. If 
parafndms become an object of our perception, then 
they would not remain panimdijns any more-^. 

Similarly, Raghunatha Ciromani says that possession 
of touch alone is the cause of having the touch perception 
of a substance-'*, and that there is no need in believing 
in the presence of manifested colour as well; tor, in 
that case, there is a great gauraver^. Konda Bhaqa also 
supports this and adds that the perceptibility ot air is 
proved also through the judgment expressed in the form 
— ‘I touch air’; otherwise, there would not be the touch 
perception of a jar and the rest; but a jar, for instance, 
would be inferred, while onlv its colour would be 
perceived through the organ of sight-®. 


Vvom., p. 274; Sctu, pp. 263-64. 
-'PtN.,p. 41. 
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Others do not quite agree with the above view. 
They hold that if perception be due to manifested touch, 
then lustre {prahha) would become non-perceptibk; 
and in that case, when a bird is flying in the sky at 
the perception of the colour of lustre, there would not 
be the cognition of its conjunction and disjunction. 
W'e cannot say that the conjunction and disjunction are 
inferred from the non-perception of the previous point 
in space {dccti) and the perception of the consequent 
point in space; for, di'co being /udiutsikct its cognition 
will take place from iipanltabhaiia. Hence, the manifes- 
tation of colour itself is the cause of direct perception. 
This being absent in air, it is non-perccptiblc. 

Others hold that if manifested colour be the cause 
of perception, then the lustre and the bilious substance 
of the eves also would be perceptible. If this be accepted 
as favourable, then the cognition of number etc. belong- 
ing to air will have to be accepted as perceptible, which 
is not desired. Similarly, if manifested colour be held 
to be the cause of perception, then the heat of the 
summer and the rest, being vyapjd of the perceptible 
number etc., will have to be accepted as perceptible; 
so that, it is assumed that both colour and touch are 
the causes of perception. Hence, in the absence ot 
colour, air is non-perceptible-^. Gangega Upadhyaya 
adds that both are necessary in every case of perception 
through external sense-organs-®. 

It is held that even in the case of perception through 
the tactile organ the presence of manifested colour is 
essential. It is due to this that lustre (pi\d?hd), erxn air, 
etc., arc not perceived through it-®. But is it possible? 
For, if wc do not get the cognition of air through the 
tactile organ, how can even the inference of it be pos- 

Sctii., pp. 264-67. 

CM., Pratv.rksa pp. 730-38; Nvaoikaustubha, pp. 103-110; 
Jalada ot Bhaairatha, Xls. Fol. 36h. 

29 PRM., Ms. Fol. 7b. 
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sible? The cognition through tactile organ alone is 
the probans to prove its existence. 

The question mav be approached from a different 
point of view also. \\'c know that according to Nvava- 
Vaicesika inherence is only one. But due to its rela- 
tion with all the qualities separatclv, we speak of sparca- 
sawavdja, rfipa-sainavdya, and so on. Now, the point is; 
if there be only one inherence {samavdyd), then where 
there is the rnpa-saDiardya, there is the spcirfii-sciwiivdya 
also, and vice versa-, so that, that there is the sparca- 
sawiivdja in air is not objected to by anv school, and 
consequently, there should be the r/lpa-sti/j/dvdyii also in 
it. This being accepted, we will have to sav that just 
as due to the presence of sparca-saniavdyd in it there is 
spared in it, so there should be nipd als<j in it, as there is 
now the nlpa-samavdya also in it. To this they say that 
although there is the rupa-Sdiiidvdya in air, vet there can 
be no notion {pratlti) of the presence of rupa in it.'^'’ 

To this, again, it is said that when there is the nlpa- 
sauhtvdya, then how can there be the absence of colour? 
For, is it possible to hold that the relation, namely, 
inherence, is there, but the related {sd///bdtidhiii) is not 
there? There is the relation of vydpyd-vydpdkahhdvd bet- 
ween sambandba and sambdudhin. To this the reply is 
that it is not so; because, the Sdiiihandhd, only when 
cjualitied, leads to the presence of the particular saiii- 
bdnclhin. That is, when the sdnhivdya is qualihed bv rapd 
{r/lpdnir/lpitdtvdvicistd), onlv then it leads to the presence 
of nlpd in air. But as it is not the case with air, we 
cannot sav that there is colour in it.'*^ 

Kanada savs that although there is the Dhvdyditude 
in air, vet due to the absence (jf nlpd-saifiskard, it is not 
perceptible.'*- The Upaskara understands bv the term 


NMukta., on verse IT; Aif)ka, AIs. Foi. loia. 
NMuktii., on verse IT, p. ;2. 

IV. i. 7. 
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r/lpiiscimskdni, the scv/ntvaya of colour, the manifestation 
of colour, and the non-suppression of colour; so that, 
although there is the sparca-sanhivdya , which is identical 
with the nlpasivnavdya, in air, vet the inherence is not 
qualified by colour, as there is the absolute absence of 
colour. Thus, bv nlpasamskdra here we mean nlpa- 
Sitnmrajii. The Vrttikara explains the term, nlpascvuskdra 
as d'fipdw ca y/lpcisa/fjskdnifCcd of w'hich, one nlpa is 
dropped; so that, it means that due to the mere absence 
of colour air is not perceived. 

Candrakanta, on the other hand, suggests that the 
sense of the author of the Stltra is that in air although 
there is colour, but as the samskdra of that colour is 
not present in it, the visual perception of it does not 
take place. 

Some, again, suggest that the notion ‘air possesses 
colour’ is not due to mere inherence, but to a different 
adbikoranatd limited by the sawavdya-samhandha. This 
particular kind of ndbikaratkitd is not present in air. 
Hence, the notion ‘air possesses colour’ is not cor- 
rect. 

It is due to these difficulties that the modern school 
of Nyaya believes in the pluralitv of inherence; so that, 
only spivpi-sanjavdya is present in air just as onlv nlpa- 
siunavdya is present in fire, and so on. Hence, when the 
inherence of colour is absent from air, the colour also 
naturallv is absent-*®. 

It may be suggested here that regarding the notion 
of direct perception {pratyaksa), which has been defined 
as the cognition produced out of the contact of the 
object and the sense-organ,**'^ there are two different 
possible interpretations. One school appears to hold 

VU., IV. i. 7. 

VBha, IV. i. 6. 

'*■' \yl\'akauitubha — Pratvaksa, pp. 127-28. 

Nyavakaustubha — Pratvaksa, p. 128. 

3 - NS., I. i. 4. 
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that direct perception is that cognition which is produced 
out of the contact of the organ of sight and the object 
possessing colour. This school of thought can in no 
way recognise the cognitions arrived at through the 
contact of the other four sense-organs with their respec- 
tive objects as cases of direct perception. 

There is another school of thought which holds 
that just as the cognition, produced out of the contact 
of the organ of sight and the object having colour, is 
called direct perception {pnitjaksa), so everv cognition 
produced from the direct contact of the other sense- 
organs with their respective objects should be called 
cases of direct perception. Thus, wc have five different 
kinds of external direct perceptions, namelv, visual, 
(fd/kp/sa), gustatory (rasami), auditorv {p'dvanii), odorous 
{ghranajci) and tactile {spdrfcimi), and one internal, namelv, 
mental {uidnasikd). By \ikpf in the word pratyakpi, they 
mean all the sense-organs, while others mean only 
‘eye.’ 

It appears that if in the very beginning of anv 
discussion on perceptibility of anvthing, the meaning of 
the term aksa be clearly explained, then much of the 
confusion would be verv easilv removed. The truth is 
only one and that also must be common for all. 

Mallinatha, in his commentan* on the Tarkikaraksa, 
says — "’’Sramate vdyoh spdreanatve ^pi 1 'ciicesikobhiltvd dba 
ciprcitjcikscisjetiP^^ From this it mav be understood that 
the view is that like visual perception there are other 
kinds of perceptions also due to the contact of the 
objects and the other four external sense-organs. But 
the Vaicesika holds that perception is onlv visual, and 
not gustatory etc. 

5 . identity oj atr iritb earth 

It appears that there was a view that air is identical 


\ 

» 
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with a particular division of earth. But this view is 
wrong; for, if it were so, then air must have possessed 
manifested colour like earth; because, the contact of fire 
productive of manifested touch also produces manifested 
colour.^*’ 

6. Division and sub-divisions of air 

Such an air is divided into eternaB^ as paramdnns 
and non-eternal representing the class of airy products. 
This latter is subdivided into organism, sense-organ, 
inorganic mass, and vital air {prdna)d~ The modern 
school of Nvava, however, does not believe in the fourth 
sub-division. 

(i) Organic air 

The airy organism is only ajonija, and hence, it is 
not produced out of the fusion of the male and the 
female as is in the case of the earthlv one. Such an 
organism is produced from the •dwp paran/dms which are 
also helped by adrsta. Their mutual contact is the non- 
material cause, while the para/ndnus f)f earth and the rest 
are the instrumental causes. 

Such an organism exists in 1 'dynloka. Now, the 
question is; As such a body does not possess the 
tongue etc., there is no possibility of speech; in the 
absence of hands and feet, there is no possibilitv of eating 
and walking; and in the absence of peculiar kind of collo- 
cations, it cannot be the substratum of anv sense-organ; 
so that, how can the airy organism be used for' the 

3 ‘’DSS., Ms. F(j 1 . 8v86. 

.Ms. Fol. 6oa. 

Candrakanta here remarks that althoutth air, like Akaca, 
is really non-eternal, yet for the sake of the worldly usage it is 
recognised as eternal. This is clear from the fact that air exists 
in intermediate .(orfin as well as in Pyv/Anw- VBhfi. I. i. r V\' V., 
pp. 6; 13. 

i-PPBha., p. 44; SP., p. 15; KR, p. 22. 
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experience of pleasure and pain? The Vvomavati 
further suggests that as it is ever in motion the airv 
body cannot be a means of the experience of pleasure 
and pain^^. W ithout such an experience there is no use 
of an organism. 

To this the reply may be given that the airy body 
is made capable of being used as a means of experiencing 
pleasure and pain through the contact of the earthly 
particles in the form of its auxiliaries. Udayana dis- 
tinctly says that not only earthly pardn/antis are present 
in the airy organism, but there are the paranidmis of 
other bbiltcis also.^^ 

(z) Airy sense-organ 

It is a fact that touch is felt. As such, it must have 
an instrument to bring about the cognition of it and also 
because, it is an activity {krijd), it must be preceded by 
an instrument {karana), as it is in the act of a cut. 
This karana must be air}-; for, out of the hve specific 
qualities, namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, and hearing, 
the touch is always felt by the tactile sense-organ alone, 
as it is in the case of the air of a fan. Hence, it is 
concluded that the tactile sense-organ is airy. 

Now, it is asked; whether any and every kind of 
air can produce the tactile sense-organ or not? The 
answer is — no; only those airy pardmdnns^ which are not 
suppressed by the para/ndnns of any other hhiltas, can 
be productive of the tactile organ. In other words, 
the airy paranidnns, with the help of ncirsta either alone 
without the least contact or mixture of the para/ndnns 
of other bhfitas, or if at all there is any contact of the 
airy paranid/ins M'ith the paran/d/ins of other bhiltas, it is a 
very slight one, produce the sense-organ of touch. 

p. 271. 

KU., p. 81; Kandali, p. 45. 
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Cridhara calls such a production a specific one {j'icis- 
totpdchi).^'^ It is, therefore, that when a particular part of 
the tactile organ is destroyed or overpowered by anv 
disease of the type of leprosy etc., there is no feeling of 
touch in that part. In other words, that portion of the 
organ is overpowered b\' the influence of non-air\’ 
substance; hence, that part does not act as a sense- 
organ of touch. 

The place of location of the airy sense-organ is 
throughout the body.'*® Jayanta says that by the tactile 
organ we should not mean the external skin on the body 
alone but those layers of skin {tvak) also, which pervade 
the entire body, both in and out. It is due to this that 
cooling and burning touch sensations are felt even in 
the hearcs of hcart.^® 

{[{) IVktutika ihitiire of the orgdns of scusi- discussed 

By the way, we find that this view of the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika has provoked the anger of the Sahkhva School 
which thinks that the sense-organs are produced from 
the Pmkrti and not from the bh/lfas. Now, we find that 
the sense-organs possess partly the characteristics of 
bbilta and partly that of the Prakrti. Thus, the organ 
of sight, for instance, is found to cognise colour etc., 
when the black pupil of it is not destroyed, and when 
it is destroyed, there is no cognition of colour etc. 
This establishes its bhaiitika nature. Again, we find that 
the pupil cognises its object without coming in contact 
with that object and not when that object is brought 
in close touch with the sense-organ of sight. This is 
its non-bkintikci characteristic. An object' cannot both 
be bhdutikci and non-bhautika. Hence, in the absence of 
the distinguishing factor we find a doubt regarding the 

Kind ill, p. 45. 

KU., p. 82; p. 271. 

PPBha., p. 44.' 
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true nature of the sense-organ in generaP^. 

On this the Sahkhva holds that because things 
having magnitude and atomic dimension are perceived 
through the sense-organ, it is inferred that it is non- 
bhaiitika^-. In other words, wc find that the organ of 
sight perceives things of verv big size, as for instance, 
mountain, ocean, and so on, and at the same time, it 
perceives things of quite a smaller dimension, as for 
instance, the seed of a banyan tree, which goes against 
the hhantika nature of it; for, a hhaiitikii object can 
perceive things of its own size, while a non-^Av/Z/Xa/, 
being all-pervading in nature, can perceive things of 
any dimension^-'*. 

The Naiyavikas reject the above argument saying 
that merely because the organ of sight perceives things 
both of big and small dimensions, the mm-blkiuiika 
nature of it cannot be proved; for, these two dimensions 
are cognised due to the contact of the dimensions them- 
selves with the rays coming our of the eyes®'*, as wc tind 
in the case of the rays of the lamp and the object. The 
particular kind of rays and object contact is to be 
inferred from the obstruction; that is, the rays of the 
organ of sight do not illumine things which -are f)bs- 
tructed by wall and the rest; just as, it is the case with 
the lamp-rays.®® 

Again, the opponent refutes the argument of the 
Naiyayikas on the ground that the rays and object con- 
tact cannot be a case of inference. It should be a case 
of perception; for, Aykr is tangible and possesses colour; 
because, perception takes place due to the possession 
of magnitude and colour and also to the subsistence in 
several substances. Hence, the contact should be a 

NS. and NBha., III. i. 32. 

NS., TIL i. 35. 

■"’NBha., Ill.'i. ,3. 

NS., III. i. 34.' ' 

NBha., III. i. 34. 
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case of perception and not inference; so that, the fact 
is that had there been rays in the organ of sight, then 
they would have been perceived, but as they are not 
perceived but only inferred, it is concluded that no such 
ravs exist in the visual organ-^®. 

This, again, is rejected by the Naiyayikas on the 
ground that the non-perception of the rays, whose 
presence is inferred by the obstruction not allowing the 
contact {samiikarsapratisedhemraranena liiigendniuuljaiiuvi- 
((.fiv/), does not prove the absence of the rays; just as the 
non-perccpti(ni of the other side of the moon or the 
lower part of the earth docs not prove their non- 
existence®'. 

\\"e know, on the other hand, that the construction 
of the sense-organs {ryilha) is due to the influence of 
and is meant for the experience of pleasure and 
pain of the ]lras. In the case of the organ of sight, to 
give eifcct to the very aim of hbogcg the existence of 
ntvs has been assumed. That is, the material cause of 
the visual organ is tyas, one of the hhfitas-, so that, the 
effect of it, namely, the sense-organ of sight, is also 
bbaiitikd. In the same manner, we know that all the 
other external sense-organ shave got some orother hhfitas 
as their material cause. Hence, all of them are hhaiitikas. 

There is another reason to prove that the external 
sense-organs are hhaiitikas and it is this: obstruction is 
the nature of bbiltas alone. If there be an obstruction 
between a sense-organ and its object of cognition, then 
there would not be the cognition of that object through 
that sense-organ. I’his is found with all the external 
sense-organs; hence thev are all hbaitfikas. A nrrn- 
hbjHtika object is never obstructed. But wc must know 
that the f)bj(icts whose activities are not stopped by any 
obstruction arc not all \\nw-hbaittikas\ for, in the vert' 

\Bh.i., Tir. i. 1 35. 
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case of the visual organ, we find that there are certain 
objects like glass etc., which do not put anv obstruction 
m the way of the rays of the organ of sight. But this 
cannot prove the won-hhantikatva of the sense-organ; for, 
non-obstruction is equally an attribute of both hho.utikct 
and non-hhautikcr, as we find in the case of the ra\ s of 
the lamp which illumine things in whose wav stand 
glass etc., and there is no obstruction of the heat of 
the cooking fire operating upon things placed on 
hearth. That fire is hhantika cannot be objected to. 
As for the non-perception of the ravs of the organ of 
sight, we find that it is possible due to certain causes, 
as it is in the case of the fall of meteor during the mid- 
day; because, it is suppressed bv the stronger light of 
the sun; so that, in spite of the cause of perception being 
present in the case of the ravs of the organ of sight, 
due to the non-manifestation of colour and touch the 
/(ybrofthecyes is not perceived but only inferred. Hence, 
the sense-organs are bkuitikci and not noxi-blhUft/ka^^. 

Those who think that there can be no non-obstruc- 
tion fjf what is purelv bhiuitiki! are wrong; because, as a 
matter of fact, there is no obstruction of the ravs ot the 
sun, of the objects Iving behind a piece of rock-crystal 
{sphiit/kci) and of things which are to be burnt^"''. In 
other words, in spite of the fact that the organ ot sight is 
bhantika, there is no obstruction in its wat' caused by 
substances, like glass etc. Now, against the view that all 
bhiuitika objects must have obstruction and that there is 
no exception to this rule, the author of the Nvava-Sutra 
points out instances to refute it. It is held according 
to the Nvava-Vaiccsika that — 

. . j 

(i) There is no obstruction of the ravs of the 
sun; for instance, the ravs of the sun enter the jar 
not being obstructed by the wall of the jar and come 

NS. and NBhfi., III. i. 39-44. 
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in contact with the water therein and make it hot. 
The hot touch- of the ravs of the sun suppresses the 
cold touch of the water of the jar. 

(ii) The obstruction is not caused by the crystal; 
that is, when anything is lying behind the crystal, the 
light of the lamp pierces through the crystal and comes 
in contact with the thing lying behind the crystal, 
and illumines it; so that, it is wrong to hold that 
hhiiHtikd substance, like the light of the lamp, is 
obstructed. 

(iii) Again, lastly, there is no obstruction in the 
wav of the roasting of anything; that is, when anything 
is roasted in a pan and heat is applied to the pan for 
roasting, the heat of the fire is not obstructed by the 
surface of the pan. The heat passes through the pan 
and comes in contact with the grains to be roasted 
and makes them hot. This shows that the heat which 
is bhdutika has not always got obstruction in its way to 
function^’*^. Therefore, we conclude that the sense- 
organs are hhautikas, and that the mahahhutas are the 
main material principles of these sense-organs. 

Against the argument that the organ of sight 
cognises an object without corning in contact with the 
object; for, we find that when the rays of the organ of 
sight are obstructed by a glass even then the cognition 
of things beyond the glass takes placc^^; so that, the 
sense-organs are w^n-hbantikds^-, it is said that when wc 
find that the objects lying behind the. wall are not per- 
ceived by the organ of sight, how can wc assume that 
the organ of sight cognises things even without coming 
in contact with thcm'^'9 In the case of glass, we know 
that the sight is not obstructed; so tliat, c\'cn there the 


\Bli.i., in. i. 4S; Kandall, pn. 2:5-24. 
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cognition of colour etc., takes place after the sense- 
organ has come in contact with the object®'*. 

3. Inorginic air 

The inorganic air is the substratum of the manifested 
touch sensation, which is denoted bv quivering, up- 
holding {(ILrti), sound and touch®^. 

4 . T 7/(// air {prana) 

It is that which is the cause of the movement of 
the liquid substance and other various elements within 
the bodv, such as, the carrving of blood, semen, the 
internal fare, bile, phlegm, and so on. It is in these 
aspects that vital air is differentiated from the inorganic 
air. ^Vlthough there is onlv one kind of air within the 
bodv, vet due to its different functions it is subdivided 
into five : — prana, apdna, sa/ndna, luldna, and rydna. 

Prdna is that which comes out of the mouth and 
nostrils and goes in; apdna is that which causes ejection 
of dirts of the bodv; san/dna is that which carries the in- 
ternal hre for the digestion of the food etc., in the 
bodv from place to place; nddna is that which causes the 
things to move upward; while rydna is that which takes 
the essence of the food etc. to all the parts of the bodv 
through the various veins {nddis)^. 

Some, again, add live more varieties to the abot'c 
mentioned hve. Thev are : fidpa, krni/ui, krkara, 
deradatta, and d.banan/aya^' . But as the functions of these 
are served bv the above mentioned five alone, this set 
is not recognised. Tdntrikas, on the other hand, believe 
in 49 kinds of air. 

Some hold that motionless air is another subdivi- 
sion. But it is not so. It is not ditlerent trorn the 

X?. and XRh.'i., 111 . 1. 

PPBha, p. 44 . 

Kid., pp. 88-89, Kand.iil, p. 48. 

\'SS., p. t)i ("d'anK il.ds Pivs^ 141.). 
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mere collection of airv pammclnus^^, but even then it is 
diriicult to think of air as motionless. 

II 

WATER 

I. Dtl'iniliijii of w-jiir 

Water has been defined as tliat vhich naturally 
possesses cold touclE’^; or, that which possesses the 
generality which belongs to hail, snow, ice, but does 
not bel )ng to anv other substance, such as earth, etc.'*' 
Besides, the general dehnitions given by Cahkara Micra 
are all more or less the enumeration of the variiaus 
specific qualities of watcr'h Thus, it has been detined 
as that which piassesses the npcldhi which separates one 
substance from the other; or, that wh.ich exists in that 
which possesses non-illuminating (white) colour; or, that 
which does not possess a common substratum with other 
than pure white colour, and which possesses the colour 
which is not due to chemical action and is non- 
illuminating'-. 

Candrakanta refers to that kind of water which 
is produced by the combination of the two kinds of 
gases. It is, no doubt, an arriticial one and docs not 
stand, according to him, in the wav of the c.xistencc 
of natur.d water as dealt with in this section'^. This 
view is, undoubtedly, based on the influence of the 
Western science. 

2. OuiiUtiLS of m; Ur 

\\ atcr possesses the qualities ot colour, taste, touch, 

SP., p. 1 6 . 

WS., II. li. 

■" I.U., p. 30. 

■' KR., pp. 12-13. 

’’ Setu., p. 239. 

■3 VBha., I. [. 5. 
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natural fluidity, viscidity, number, dimension, separa- 
teness, conjunction, disjunction, prioritv and posteriori- 
ty, weight and velocity'^. Of these, colour, taste, touch, 
natural fluidity and viscidity are peculiar qualities of 
water which diflerentiate it from all other substances, 
brief account of these qualities are given below : 

(1) . Colour 

Non-illuminatina: whiteness is its natural colour. 

o 

I lowee'cr heat may be applied to water, its colour will 
remain unchanged’^. This is not tlic case with earth 
which by the application of heat changes its"'’’ colour. 
W hatever other colour is seen in water, as in the waters 
of the Yamuna, or various juice-waters, it is all due to 
the mixture or the influence of earthly particles. 

(2) . Taste 

Similarb', the taste of water is only sweet {///aCj/ira). 
W’e find that if heat is applied to sweet earthly things, 
like milk and sugar, the sweet taste is removed; while 
in the case of water, however heat is applied to it, its 
sweetness remains unchanged. W hatever other taste is 
tound in water, as saltish taste in the sea-water, lemon- 
taste in lemon-juice, and so on, it is due to the mixture 
of earthly particles with it; and consequenth', the non- 
sweet taste apparently found in water belongs to earth, 
otherwise we cannot explain the sweet taste of the rain 
waters showered by clouds. Generali}', when we 
drink water the sweet taste of it is not found. The 
reason is that it is destroyed or suppressed by the 
influence of earthly or firy substances present in the 
mouth. For this reason it is believed that in order to 
bring out the real taste of water, we should first take 
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in astringent substance, like the fruit of the vellow mvro- 
balan tree, before drinking water. .Vs regards the ex- 
perience of bitter {tikta) taste of water after chewing the 
fruit (3f cucumber, it is held through experiment that it 
does iKJt belong to the juice or water of cucumber 
fruit, but to the fruit itself which is an earthlv 
substance; it may also be possible that when the 
cucumber fruit is eaten, it manifests the bilious nature 
present at the tip of the tongue; so that, the bitter taste 
niav be due to the manifestation of the bilious nature 
of the tip of the tongue”. 

(3). Touch 

Coming to the touch of water we find that it is 
naturally cold. It is just possible that sometimes due 
to the influence of fire the cold touch of water is sup- 
pressed, but when that influence is removed, again, 
the water becomes cold.'^ But what about the cold touch 
found in the sandal-wood which is undisputedly earthlv? 
It is not the cold touch of the water which is used in 
the rubbing of it; because, even without rubbing it with 
the help of water, there is that touch sensation; and also 
when it is rubbed, the cold touch which is found in the 
sandal-wood is far more cooling than that of the water 
which is used in rubbing it. The answer is that in the 
former case, the cold touch belongs to the watery 
particles present in the sandal-wood; and in the latter- 
case, it is said that as it is found after rubbing also, it 
really belongs to water. It has been enhanced b\- 
coming in contact with the parts of sandal-wood. 
Laksmipati says that the hot touch bchmging to water 
is only conditional, just as in a fine crystal the red 
colour is due to the presence of jjpa flower near it; 

KU., pp. 67-68; KUP, pp. 268-269; KUP\-, on Ihid; Dravva- 
s.u'i-;aiT7t-aha, M !. Fot 66. 
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and is not naturaF®. 

The colour, the taste, and the touch of water do 
not undergo any change due to the chemical action''^; 
as the latter does not affect water. Against the view 
that there is nothing to prevent the peculiar kind 
of heat contact in water, it is said that if, like earth, 
here also we believe in the presence of the peculiar 
heat contact, then the previous colour and touch would 
have to be assumed to have been destroyed and a fresh 
colour and touch produced in their place. That is, 
the non-illuminating colour and the cold touch belong- 
ing to water should have been destroyed giving place to 
another type of colour and hot touch. Then even when 
the heat contact is removed from water, there would be 
nothing to remove the hot touch which would have 
come to belong to water after the chemical action, and 
consequently, that water would have never become 
cold; and we should have actually felt hot touch in 
water even long after the chemical action. It is just 
possible that the touch mav be counteracted and water 
may be reduced to a touchless substance. But this is 
against the realitv. Hence, we must hold that there is 
no chemical action in water'^-. 

(4). T ’iscid'ity 

Viscidity (^smlki) is also one of the natural qualities 
of water. It does not belong to anything else. 

Some reject it on the ground that just as there is 
no oil and the rest in water, so there is no viscidity, 
also, in it. It is not a specific quality ot earth; because, 
it is not found with all the forms of earth. It is, 
however, found onlv in certain particular forms of 

8'> PV., Ms. Fol. 7b. 

KR., p. 16. 

Prabha and Manjuva on X.Mukt.i., p. 351, Mylapore Ed. 
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earth, namely, ghrta, oil, fat, and so on^^. 

This is a wrong view, says the Siddhantin; for, it 
it were a quality of earth, it ought to have been present 
in the ver)- piiraDiamts of earth also; but in the parcundmis 
of earth there is no other generality except prthivltva. 
As for its presence in glrta etc., it is due to something 
else, just as in the absence of the natural weight in tejas, 
the presence of weight in gold is said to be due to its 
mixture with earthly substance. If it were not the 
quality of water, then sugar, or any other powder, or 
flour etc., would not have become a lump. This is due 
to viscidity along with the help of fluidity and not to the 
fluidity alone. If making a lump be due to fluidity only, 
then when glass, or gold etc., are melted, then through 
it sand and the rest should have been also made a lump; 
but it is not a fact. Hence, viscidity is a natural quality 
of water alonc^k W’e cannot hold that just as there is 
conditional fluidity in earth, so let there be conditional 
viscidity also in it; for, no such viscidity is found in 
earth. The riscidity belonging to ghrta etc. is due to the 
presence of the watery parawanns in them as auxiliaries. 

(5). I'laidity 

Natural fluidity is also a quality of water alone. It, 
together with yiscidity, is essential for making a lump 
of anything. W ithout the help of both, water alone 
cannot collect together any powder, flour, and the rest, 
into a lump. This natural fluidity does not belong to 
oil or to milk; for, oil and milk are earthly substances. 
This is proved by oil’s being a fuel for earthly fire, and 
milk’s being recognised even in a lump {pitukslrasja ca 
pindlbbave'pi pratjabhij ndndff^ . 

KU., p. 68 (Vindheswad Prasad’s Edition). 

KU., p. 69 (Vindheswari Prasad’s edition) along with KUP. 
on Ibid. pp. 270-Z75 Bibli. Ind. edition. Setu. pp. 259-242. 

® 5 KU., p. 70 (Vindheswari Prasad’s edition); KUP. pp. 276- 
277 (Bibli. Ind. edition); Setu. p. 241. 
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What about the natural fluidity in hails, snow, ice, 
etc.? It is also natural in these cases; but it has been 
obstructed due to the influence of adrshi helped by the 
absence of the earthly heat; and hence, it is not obvious 
in the above mentioned substances. 

The view that the soliditv {kdthhi)\i) present in hails 
etc. is due to the influence of the presence of earthly 
clement in them is wrong; for, if it were so, then when 
these hails fall to the ground, even then they would 
ha^'c remained unmclted as before; but it is not so. 
Moreover, when they are melted we do not see any 
carthlv element mixed with them. 

3. Divisions and subdivisions of vafi v 

Water is, as usual, di\'idcd into eternal and non- 
eternal forms. The former is in the form of parawdn/is, 
the details of which have been already given. The latter 
is in the form of products. This form of water is sub- 
divided into organic, sense-organ and inorganic. 

(i). Organic irater 

Water, also like earth, is productive of organism. 
A substance must produce a substance in the form of 
organism, sense organ, and inorganic bodies. Through 
the joint methods of .Vgreement and Diftercnce it is 
proved that if any one of the above mentioned three 
forms is produced, the other forms also should be pro- 
duced; so that, if there be no watery organism, then there 
should not be waterr* sense-organ in our body as well. 
But this is not the case. We cannot denv the presence of 
the watery sense-organ in our body. Hence, it is proved 
that there is an organism of water also. But of what 
kind of organism is it? Is it yonija, or ajonija? W'e have 
seen that the former is due to the fusion of the male and 
the female of the parents and is purely earthly. This 
is not possible in the case of watery organism. Earthly 
paranidms cannot produce watery bodies. Hence, the 
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organic water is only ajonija. The reason why such an 
organism of water is never perceived is that it is found 
in the T \tntndloka which is far awav from here; and 
there are so many obstacles in the wav of its perception. 

it is, again, asked: water is naturally fluid; so 
how can a body formed out of the fluid watery 
be a means of the experiences of pleasure and pain? The 
answer is that just as the earth is intensely solid, but 
the body made out of the earthly parcundnHS becomes 
useful for hhoga through the peculiar conjunction 
{iipiishuz/bl.kiY^ of the paraindniis of water, so also water, 
although fluid by nature, yet due to the similar peculiar 
conjunction®' of the pdra/nclms of earth and the rest, 
turn into an organism which becomes capable of hhogi;. 
What is denied is that the organic water can be pro- 
duced out of the parumdrais of different bbiltas used as its 
material cause, but their mutual assistance is not denied®®. 
Konda Bhatta says that the organic water is either due 
to the mixture of the earthly paraDidnns, like hails etc. 
or due to the particular kind of adrsteP. The earthly 
elements stop the fluidity of water and make it fit for 
bh'igcd^. 

( 2 ). \\"dtL‘rj sense-organ 

It has already been said above that if there is an 
organic water, there must be a watery sense-organ also. 
This is also proved through inference; that is, there is 
the cognition f)f taste which is a krpd; and as such, it 
must have a karana-, for, every krijd necessitates the 
presence of a karaud. buch a karjud, in the case of the 
cognition of taste, is tongue. Thus, we conclude that 
rasand is the watery sense-organ. It is further proved 

KaniiilT, p. ;8. 

■''' K.and.iii, p. ;S. 

'-KL., p. -I rX’indhcsw an Prasad’s edition). 

PD., p. 2; PBT., Ms. Fo!. 2ui: TP, .\/f. Fol. ib. 

““ Kand.ili, p. 38. 
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that of the various specific qualities of colour, touch, 
smell etc., it is the taste alone which is invariably 
cognised by the organ of taste {rdScina). litis shows 
that there is some sort of natural affinity between tongue, 
water and taste. Tongue is made up of mainly watery 
piirdDianns with a very little help (jf the parduidnits of 
other hb/ltds. The paramdnus of other hhiltas do not 
overpower the wateiw elements; so that, there being 
the excess of witetx pardwatins in the construction of the 
tongue, it is quite natural that it should ceagnise the taste 
which is the specific quality of water.®^ 

So has been said bv Gautama that a particular 
sense-organ predominates in a particular element due to 
its excess; and hence, it is capable of cognising that 
particular quality of it alone^-. For instance, the sense- 
organ of taste although possesses colour, taste and touch, 
yet it is capable of cognising and manifesting taste 
alone and not the other two; because, there is the excess 
{litkarsd) of taste (rasa) alone in it®^. That substance 
which is distinguished, by havingthc excess of a particular 
quality, from others is called ntkrsta on account of the 
manifestation of that quality alone®^. Hence, although 
there is no difference as far as the inherence or the 
samjaktasaniardya of the above mentioned three qualities 
are concerned, yet it is the excess of taste {pasa) alone 
which is present in the tongue.®"* 

Some, on the other hand, explain that the tongue is 
capable of apprehending rdsa, because, it is made up of 
purelv watery paraiudnus without the combination of 
pard/jidiiHS of anv other bbiltds. It is really due to the 
influence of ddrsta that there is an excess in that part 
of the bodv alone through which rdsa is apprehended. 


\'vom., p. 246. 

'’-NS., 111. 1 . 6S. 

'•'•NX 13 hit., in, 1 . 6S. 

'■'‘XV. on XBha., III. i. 68. 
"■'T.lt., on X\'., 111 . i. bS. 
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In all these things, aclrsta alone is the determining 
factor®®. 

(3). Inor^j.nic irattr 

That which is different from organic water and 
watery sense-organ and is produced out of waterv 
drjanitkas, trosiinntis etc., is the inorganic water; because, 
it is helpful to us as an object of cognition alone®'. 
The forms of inorganic water are all the forms of water 
used by us and also hails, snow, ice, etc®®. 

A question is raised here: Fluidity should not be 
said to be the natural quality of water; as it is not found 
in solid forms of inorganic water. This view is wrong; 
for, due to the influence of non-physical tcjas, the collec- 
tion of the various watery becomes solid which 

is known as saughatii-, so that, the fluidity is stopped in 
certain cases at the very paramdnii stage. Hence, the 
products of these pardUhlniis also are without fluidit}'. 
In the case of ice, again, the soliditv is either due 
to the physical tijas or to the non-phvsical tejas. The 
case is similar to salt where we find 'that the fluidity 
of salt is checked by the contact of hjas. That salt is 
also watery is proved from the fact that like hails etc., 
its fluidity is seen at some other time. But the saltish 
taste must be explained as due to the influence of 
earthly elements. The melting of hails etc. is due to 
the physical heat contact, as it is in gold etc. The 
stopping of the fluidity and the starting of it both arc 
clue to the influence of non-physical and sometimes that 
of the physical /c/kr®®. 


°«Vyom., pp. 246-47. 
Vyom., p. 247. 
Kandall, pp. 265-66. 
os Ibid. 
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III 

EARTH 

1. Definition of earth 

Earth is defined as that which possesses the absence 
of the absolute negation of smeJE''*^'. That is, that which 
has natural smell is called earth. Smell is found in other 
substances, but it is not natural in them. Its presence 
in non-carthlv substances is due to the mixture of the 
earthlv particles with them. 

2. Onalities of earth 

It possesses colour, taste, smell, touch, number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priori- 
ty, posteriority, weight, fluidit\', velocity and elasticity. 
Of these, onlv smell is the quality which differentiates 
it from all other substances. -V brief treatment of these 
qualities arc given below: 

(i). Co I /nr 

.Ml the seven kinds of colour, namely, white, blue 
f)r black, vellow, green, gray, red, and ritra (variegated) 
naturallv belong to earth. As regards the variegated 
colour, thev sav that a composite is produced not from 
one thread alone, but from scA'eral threads. Of these 
threads, some are white, some red, others green and 
some, again, are blue; so that, out of these threads as 
the cause, a ct)mposite is produced where all these 
colours join together and produce one effect called 
variegated colour fiitrarnpa). These colours cannot 
counteract one another; because, in that case there would 
ha\-e been no colour in the composite, and consequently, 
it would not have been pcrcei\-cd. Nor can it be said to 
be merely a collection of so many colours; for, colour is 






i^^LU., p. 18. 
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vydpyavrtti, that is, it pervades over the entire object in 
\vhich it exists. No one particular non-variegated colour 
pervades the whole of the particular cloth, for instance; 
hence, there is no harm in having an independent colour 
called variegated colour“i. \\"e should not understand 
that the word variegated is used in the sense of several 
colours collected together, but it is altogether an inde- 
pendent word used for an independent colour, like 
white etc^'*-. 

(2) . 

Taste is of six kinds, namely, sweet, acid {an/ip 
saltish, bitter (tikt.i), hot {katn) and pungent {kasdja). 
All these belong to earth. These prolong the life, make 
the body fully developed, strong and hcalthy^°’k 

(3) . Smell 

Smell is of two kinds — good and bad. 

^Vs to the argument that smell and earth are not 
co-extensive; for, there are subst.ances, like precious 
stones, admantine, and even other ordinarv stones, where 
smell is not experienced, it is said that as there is the 
colour produced by the chemical action in them there 
exists smell also^”k Others point out that if such sub- 
stances arc reduced to powder, smell is found in it, and 
as the composite is produced out of these parts, there is 
naturallv smell in the composite also. That smell is 
not felt in these is due to the non-manifestation of it^'-'"’. 
When it is said that earth has both ijood and bad smell 
it docs not mean that in anv one part of an earthly 
substance both the kinds of smell simultancouslv exist; 

Kand.ill, p. 50; TD., p. 14. 

loj 20V 

PPBha, n. ion 
p. 47. 

1 "' Sctii, pp. 204-205. 
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SO that, in a single mango fruit, for instance, one portion 
may be rotten, while the other may be good. Hence, 
we sav that it possesses both the smells; good portion 
proeides good smell and the rotten part gives bad 
smell. There is no possibility of the smells counter- 
acting each other or producing a variegated smelP'^'’. 

(4) . To/ic/j 

Touch of earth is neither hot nor cold, and is 
produced from chemical action {paka). 

These four qualities belong to both the earthlv 
forms eternal and non-eternal. But in both the cases 
thev are non-eternal due to the chemical action, unlike 
the qualities belonging to the pjramdnus of water, ttjas 
and air. 

(5) . Fluidity 

Fluidity is not natural but conditional in earth. 

(6) . Samskdra 

There are two kinds of sauiskdras in earth, namelv, 
velocity and elasticity. 

3. Division and subdivision of eavth 

Such an earth is of two kinds— eternal in the torm 
of pjvanidnns and non-eternal in the form of products. 
This latter form of earth consists of parts which arc so 
combined as to serve some usctul purpose of our daily 
life. Thev are used in forming our bed, scat, and so 
on^*^'. The qualities of both the eternal and the non- 
eternal forms of earth are non-eternal. 

This non-eternal form of earth is, again, subdivided 
into organic earth, sense-organ, and non-organic earth. 

KU., p. 48; TD., p. 7. 

PPBhfi, p. 27 alont^ with KU. and KandalL 

Some hold that these three subdivisions belong to the 
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(i). Orgcmic earth 

By organic earth we understand an organism pro- 
duced for the experiences of pleasure and pain by the 
Jjvclt/Jhai through the influence of the adrsta of persons 
concerned, and which has come in contact with a 
parti :ular JlrJtman under the influence of the same 
adrsta. I'his is the final composite. It is in this bod\' 
that' the consciousness of the Atwan becomes manifested 
and life finds its place. Such an organism is produced 
from the ultimate particles of earth which form its 
material cause. 

This organism is, again, of two kinds: Yonija 
and ayouija. The word yoni although generally is used 
in the sense of a mere cause, yet it is used here in the_ 
sense of that cause alone which represents the fusion ot 
the male and the female {fukra o.nd foaita) of the parents. 
The ayviija, however, is not a product of that type. 
But we should not, therefore, understand that this kind 
of bodv is without any cause. The material cause here 
is the parawatjus and their conjunction is the non- 
material cause, and merits of a definite type arc the 
instrumental cause. The ayoaija class of organisms, 
when produced by the influence of merits, represents 
the organisms of gods, /ovV, and others of the dhyaloka-, 
but when it is produced Inrm the influence of demerits 
It represents the organisms of lower creatures, insects and 
thejseorganisms which are meant tor experiencing extreme 
pain in the various hells^*’^. The organisms which experi- 
ence extreme pain in the hell are of the class of ayonija, 
because, it is not possible for the yonija class of organisms 
to bear the intense sufferings of helh.'‘i<* Although the 
aj'jnijd class of organisms is generally watery, tajasa, 

eternal hrrm of c.rrth, namely, paramiuiir, — anye Ivasyah paramann- 
laksand'jab tni idbam karyaw Ciini-ciclirripamili man'iante — Vyom., p. 228. 

loi) p_ 229. 

11 “ KU., p. 36; PBT., Ms. Fol. i8b. 
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and airy, yet the above mentioned forms of ajonija 
organisms are earthly bodies and as such, have earthiv 
par am anus as their material cause^^^. 

The jw;//h organism is, again, of two kinds— 
produced from jara^ that is, viviparous, and andaja pro- 
duced from egg, that is, oviparous. Under the former, 
we include the organisms of human beings, quadrupeds, 
wild animals etc., while under the latter, the bodies of 
snakes, birds, and the rest are included. Udavana says 
here that the //dbbid class of organisms, representing trees, 
plants etc., ought to have been included here, but it 
appears that Pracastapada, thinking that this class of 
organisms possesses a verv dull intelligence and also 
that people in general do not like to think it as an 
abode of hboga^ has not included it here under this class. 
This shows that Udavana himself is willing to include 
the class of udbbijja under it.^^- Konda Bhatni, on the 
other hand, holds that rcallv speaking there arc h\e 
kinds of yo)iija organisms, namelv : — 

\ci) that which is produced by the earthly para- 
mdnus helped bv particular kind of adrsia with- 
out the fusion of cukra and conifa, as that of 
Vagisdia and others; 

{h) JardyuJa, as that of human beings and others; 
(v) ,-\ndaJa, as that of bird, snake etc; 

(r/) Sredaja that which is produced from swear, 
as louse, nit, and so on; and 
(r) Udbbid, that which germinates after piercing 
through the earth, as trees, plants ctc^^'k 
Raghunatha Pandita holds that according t(-) Xya\ a 
toi. re are onlv two kinds of organisms as pointed our by 
Pr.icastapada, but the Vaicesikas include the iidblua class 

■" PD., p. 2. 

”-lvL'., pp. 57-18. 

PD., p. 2; TPP., Ms. Pol. ib. 
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as well uadti jonija, as held by some^^'*. 

The process of the production of yonija organism 
is described below : 

When the semen and ovule mix together in the 
mother’s womb due to the fruition of the parents’ 
ddrstii, simultaneously with that there is brought about 
the contact of the antahkarana . The fusion produces a 
sort of substance within the mother’s womb; where, 
due to the force of the contact of the internal tejas, 
a sort of activity is produced in the parts of that 
substance followed bv disjunction leading to the des- 
truction of the substance productive of conjunction. 
Then through the contact of another tejas the previ- 
ous colour etc. of the paranidms forming that substance 
get changed, and fresh colour etc. are produced therein. 
Thus, we have then before us paran/dnus with the chemi- 
cal products in which motion is produced through the 
influence of adrsta and the Atiiiaii-paramdriH contact; and 
then the motion leads the pararndti/is to form a bodv in 
accordance with the usual process of the formation of 
dvyamka, trasarenu, and the rest“^. 

(2). V diicahhautikatva of organism discussed 

Now, a question is raised here: Is an organism 
made up of the five bhiitas or not.^ \\”e know that the 
human organism, for instance, is earthly. But our 
observation shows that the human bodv is' not earthly, 
but pdncahhautika. In other words, if the human 
organism be produced out of the earthly paramdnns 
alone, then it cannot be the substratum ’ of activity, 
{cestd), of sense-organ, and of pleasure and pain {artba), 
and conseciuently, the definition of organism gi\'en 
above would not be applied to it. The mutual contact 
among all these bhiltas is not denied. W e know that in 

PRA[., p. 21. 

Vyom., p. 230. 
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the bodies of other lokas, namely, Varuna, T ifj'//', and 
Aditja, there is the contact of all the other bhiltas-, be- 
cause, only then the various bodies can be the source 
of hhoga. Moreover, even in ordinary earthly products, 
like plates etc., it is found that without the help of other 
hhiltas there can be no production. Again, it is a re- 
cognised fact that the qualities found in the product 
must belong to its cause. We hnd that a human 
organism, for instance, possesses smell, wet substance, 
like juice, taijasa element, breathing and openings, which 
prove that the body is made of all the five elements 
{pdiicahhautikii), having the paniwagns of all the four 
bhiltas and the Akdca as its cause^^*’. 

This view is wrong, holds the Nyaya-Vaiccsika; 
because, the arguments adduced above are all doubtful 
and fallacious. The reasons are: It is said that the 
presence of the qualities of the live elements may be 
due to their being the material cause and also other- 
wise; that is, if the paranidnns of earth be the material 
cause and those of the other bhiltas be the instrumental 
cause, even then in the product we can have the qualities 
of all the five bhiltas-, just as, in the case of the pro- 
duction of a plate, for instance, the earthly paramdms 
are the material cause, while the paranidnns of water etc. 
are the instrumental cause alone; but consequently, the 
qualities of all the five bhiltas are found in it. Hence, 
it is doubtful whether the dharti/as of the fir'C bhiltas 
found in a human body, for instance, are due to their 
being the material cause, or their being the instrumental 
cause alone except earth which alone is the material 
cause. 

Now, the following are the arguments to support 
the view that human organism, for instance, has only 
one bhilta as its material cause : 

{a) If more than one bhilta were the material 


NS. and NBha., 111. i. 28-30; KU., pp. 58-59. 
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cause of a human body, then in the effect, namely, 
in the body itself, there would not have been any 
smell, or taste, or colour, or touch. In other words, 
if, for instance, one earthly para/z/dnu and one 
watery piiivwdn/i be taken together as the material 
cause cd' a human body, then neither smell nor taste 
can be produced in that body; because, there can be 
no production of whateyer kind from a single pcird- 
judfin of any bb/lfiL That is, the first product, namely 
(h')anuka must ha\'c two pdi\:i)/diius of the same 
class for its production; a single purd/z/diU! of earth, 
or of water, or of tejas, or of air alone cannot 
produce that dvyonnka. The dryannkit requires 
two pcira warns of the same class for its material 
cause. If a production be from one para/z/dnii 
alone, then there should be a constant production. 
And as the drjaunka is not produced out of 
three parawdnus or more, it cannot be pro- 
duced. The same rule applies to the production 
of the qualities. A single quality, say smell, be- 
lr)nging to a single earthly parawdnit cannot pro- 
duce smell in the dryamika-, nor can a single taste, 
belonging to a single watery p-va.v/Af;;// produce taste 
in the dtyaiinka; so that, all the piaaducts, conse- 
quently, would bccom.e smell-less, tasteless, colour- 
less and touchless. This is due t(j the \-ery nature of 
the theor\- of causality. In other words, there is a 
sort of rule that the specific c|uality of the material 
cause is the specific cjuality of the effect. This rule 
w<juld be disturbed it a human body were produced 
haying ail the tiye hbiltas as its material cause^^'. 

(d) .Vgain, earth possesses the generality called 
pribvitra, waiter has _/,A.7/v.-, .4^, a !'y,s iPastra, and 
air lias rdy/d’o. '1 hese are mutually exclusive. 
Now, if any product be puiduced out ol 

XS., NBh.f., XV., Tat., 111., i. 3 c. 
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all these blj/ltc!s\ then there would be, consequently, 
all tlie generalities present in that product. That 
is, there will be the fallacy of the oyerlapping of 
the generalities; so that, there would be no separate 
generality, like prthvltm, jdh’tvri^ tejastva and 
rdjutva^^^. 

if) There is the p'ltti also to support that the 
human body is earthly. It is said in the iudutra 
which is uttered at the time of the deatli of a 
person that maa' your (addressed to the dead 
person) body be mixed with the carth^^®. So is 
said of all other hbiltas constituting tlic body. 

(c/) Again, of the hye bhiltos, some are per- 
ceptible and some nor. Now, if a body were pro- 
duced out of these two kinds of element^;, then 
it would not haye been percci\'cd through our 
eyes, like the contact of the non-perceptible air 
with the perceptible trees^-'-'. 

On these grounds, it is established that the human 
body, is mainly earthly; because, it has for its material 
cause tlie earthly parcv/idnus alone, while the other bhiltds 
are only its instrumental cause. This is the reason why 
die characteristics of all the bl’iltas are found in a human 
organism. 

Similarly, as regards the organisms of I 
I clyu and lokiis, we should know that th.c 

material cause ot each is onh' one kind ot vr, /dy.'/ 
of the class to wliich the organism kdongs, whiile the 
pdrawaniis of other hhutos lielp that particular pri\:>!yJid; 
to produce that particular organism. 

(3). F.tirtbly sciiSi'-oriiaH 

The sense-organ is tliat which is supersensuous, 

the ]d!}hadhcJ'akrrrikd — KU., p. 53. 
i'-’ MS., III. i. ;i. 

12ONAILU., p. 23. 
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is an instrument of some cognition, is a substance, and 
possesses a particular location in the body. It is the 
direct cause of direct perceptions-^. 

Such a sense-organ in the earthly organism is the 
odorous organ. It is produced out of the earthly 
paramdntts which arc not suppressed by the para- 
nidnus of other hhiltas. This is known from the 
apprehension of smell. That is, it is through the 
activity of the odorous organ alone that smell, which 
is the distinguishing quality of earth, is known and 
not otherwise. No doubt, there also much de- 
pends upon the influence of cidrsta to adjust it. 
As it is earthly, it possesses all the qualities possessed 
by earth with this difference that there is the excess of 
smell in it. Some are of opinion that in order to 
guard against the suppression of a particular sense- 
organ from the influence of other hhiltas, it is better 
not to allow any connection between the parts of that 
particular sense-organ and the parts of other hhiltas. 
But this is not possible. However, we should not for- 
get that in the earthly sense-organ, for instance, the 
earthly element alone predominates, while the contact 
of other hhiltas^-'^ is only subordinate. 

{a) Xu/iiber of sense-organs in a htiiiian organism discussed 

.\lthough sense-organs have been proved to be bhan- 
tika, yet doubts cannot be finally removed unless it is 
proved that there arc five external sense-organs. The 
ground which leads us to doubt is that we find that the 
diversity of the sense-organs is generally established on 
the different locations of these sense-organs. But this 
is not a safe ground to prove the diversity; a composite, 
for instance, occupies as many places as there are parts 
in a body; but, in spite of this, it is only one. Therefore, 
we find the opponent arguing that there is only one 
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sense-organ. They hold that there is a single organ 
of touch, called tvak, which pervades over the entire 
organism, and as it touches all the locations of the so- 
called different sense-organs, it manifests itself as so many 
different sense-organs. This is also supported by the 
causal relation existing between the organ of touch 
and the external cognition in general. 

But this is a wrong view; for, if this be the fact, 
then a blind man, or a deaf man, or a tongueless man, 
or noseless man all of whom possess the organ of touch, 
should get the cognitions of colour, of sound, of taste 
and of smell respectivelv. But this is against the realitv; 
hence, it is wrong to hold that there is any one single 
sense-organ. 

To this, again, it is pointed out that just as a parti- 
cular part of the tvak alone apprehends the smoke and 
no other part, so the particular parts of tvak alone would 
apprehend colour etc.; and if any of these parts of tvak 
be destroyed, then that particular object would not be 
apprehended. 

But this vet}’ argument of the opponent, says the 
Naiyayika, proves the pluralitv of the sense-organs. And 
moreover, the various hhiltas also help cognitions 
through the sense-organs as all the locations of sense- 
organs are vydpta by the hhiltas. 

Again, if there be only one sense-organ pervading 
throughout the whole bodv, then there should be the 
simultaneity of the contacts of the Atman, the Manas, 
and the sense-organs; so that, the simultaneity of cogni- 
tions cannot be denied. But it is not the feet. 

There is another difficulty in the way of holding 
the view that there is a single sense-organ. W’e know 
that in every case of perception the sense-organ and the 
object contact is essential. But now, if there be a 
single sense-organ, then the apprehension of colour and 
sound cannot take place. If it be held that certain 
sense-organs arc prapyakdrl, while others are aprdpjakdri. 
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like the organ of sight, then there would be another 
difficultv that every colour, whether in tront of or behind 
the walls, would have been cognised, which is, again, 
against the reality. 

Moreover, there being five different kinds of objects 
in the world, five different exclusive kinds of sense- 
organs have been assumed to apprehend these rcspec- 
tiwlv. This definite arrangement would not be pos- 
sible, if there be a single sense-organ. 

On these grouncls, the existence of five different 
and mutuallv exclusive sense-organs is proved. 


( 4 ). uirth 

The inorganic earthly objects are those which help 
our experiences of pleasure and pain, and can be per- 
ceived through the external sense-organs. It is produ- 
ced til rough the usual process oijjijiikd, triisannn, etc. 
Although there arc innumerable number of inorganic 
earthly productions according to their common nature, 
yet these arc subdivided into clay (/>'//•/), stone {l>asamk) 
and sthkrarc!. Under clay, we have the various portions 
of earth, buildings, bricks, and so (jn; under stone, we 
include the extrious kinds of stones, adamantive, and so 
on; while under sthavara^ we include grass, grains, 
plants, trees, creepers and Vivuispatis?--^ 

It should be noted down here that bv stharerj is 
meant that which has no independent activitv iustd). 
Xow, in that case, almost the entire class of the in- 
organic earthl}' object can be very eabilv included under 
sthdV'jra alone, while trees, plants, creeirers etc. should 
not be at all included under it. But because, stone 
etc., have other characteristic also, thev are not spoken 
of bv that namc.^'-’ 

But, in anv case, it is almost wrong to include trees 


Iff. i. 52-61 along with XBha. 
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etc. under sthdvara when wc know that almost all their 
activities resemble the activities of living beings. The 
only difference is that of degree in the manifestation 
of consciousness. 


IV 

TEJAS 

I . Definition of tejns 

Tejas is detined as that which is the substratum 
of colour, which has the common substratum with the 
absolute absence of tastef-^ or, it is that which has tlie 
common substratum with colour, but not with weight. 
The definitions generally given only enumerate the 
special characteristics of tejnsd-'^ 

2. Oiuililiis of tejds 

It possesses colour, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posterio,- 
rity, riuidity, and velocity. Of these, colour and 
touch are the only distinctive qualities of ttjds. The 
colour possessed by it is illuminating (bbcisrirrif, and 
the touch is hot. These do not naturallv belong to anv 
other hhtltd. The fluiditv in tejdS is unnatural; that is, 
it is found only when strong heat is applied to it; as in 
the case of all the metals. The appearance of red, 
yellow and other colours in tejds is due to the presence 
of earthly or waterv substances in it. 

The touch of tijdS is hot. Non-apprehension of 
hot touch in the moon, the eves and other tdijdSd objects 
is due to the non-manifestation of toucli. In the case 
of the touch of gold it is not felt as hot owing to !r> 
being overpowered bv earthlv particles; for, if it were 
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due to the unmanifestation, then gold would not have 
been perceived. 

Its natural movement is upward.^-® Its colour and 
touch do not undergo any chemical change; hence, they 
are eternal in the paranidnus, while non-eternal in the 
products. 

.Vlthough there are only two prominent qualities in 
tcjds^ namely, colour and touch, yet even taste and 
smell are present there through the relation of samjukta- 
for, in order to make the taijasa objects fit 
for bboga through the influence of adrsta, earthly elements 
are combined with ones, as it is in gold and 

other metals. 

The colour and touch of ttjas are found varying. 
Thus, in certain objects, it possesses both colour and 
touch manifested, as in the rays of the sun; in others, 
the colour is manifested, but touch remains unmani- 
fested, as in the light emitting from the moon, lamp, 
and so on; sometimes, again, the touch is manifested, but 
colour is unmanifested, as in the tejas present in the 
boiled water; sometimes, on the other hand, both colour 
and touch remain unmanifested, as in the eyes.^^'^ But 
there seems to be an exception in the case of the cat’s 
eves where the touch alone is unmanifest, while the 
colour is manifest; so that, even in dark the colour of 
cat’s eves is perceived. This also proves that there is 
reallv tejas present in the eyes.^^^ Heat belongs to 
tejas 


i>!i ppBha., p. 39. 

J'" TS., p. 16. 
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3. Divisions and subdivisions of tejas 

Such a tejas is of two kinds — eternal existing in the 
form of pardwanus, and non-eternal existing in the form 
of products. The latter kind of tejas is subdivided into 
organic tejas, taijasa sense-organ and inorganic tejas. 

(1) . Organic tejas 

The necessity of organic tejas is meant for hhogci. 
But it being entirely taijasa cannot serve the purpose. 
It may be suggested that really speaking, it is the 
earthly organism alone which is meant for hhoga ordin- 
arily. No doubt, there are deeds which necessitate the 
bhoga in organisms of other elements also, but it is 
possible only when earthly particles are mixed with 
them. Hence, in the taijasa organisms also the presence 
of earthly particles has to be admitted to make them 
lit for hhoga. It is not jonija', because, organisms 
are earthly alone. Such taijasa organisms exist in 
Adityaloka. 

(2) . Taijasa sense-organ 

That which does not apprehend smell, taste, touch 
and sound but manifests colour alone is the taijasa 
sense-organ. In other words, that which is the uncom- 
mon cause of the apprehension of colour is the taijasa 
sense-organ.^^® Such a sense-organ is the organ of sight. 
Its location is said to be at the tip of the pupil. 

Now, it is urged here that heat (jis/nd) being taijasa, 
and the relation of samjuktasawardya being common, and 
there being no other particular cause for apprehension, 
like colour, the eves being taijasa should illuminate heat 
also. 

To this it is said that the eyes are produced from 

i^«KUP., pp. 284-85. 

PD.,p. 3. 
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the ultimate particles of tejas which are not suppressed 
be the parts of other hhiltas-, so that, they apprehend 
colour alone. In other words, there is very little 
influence of the earthly particles on the ultimate particles 
of tejas when the latter produce the organ of sight 
without being suppressed by anvtliing else. But what 
is the proof that such a thing is produced.^ The proof 
is supplied bv the action of the organ itself. Thus, due 
to the activity of the organ of sight the apprehension 
of colour alone takes place and not that ot taste, touch, 
smell and sound. This is not possible unless there is 
a causal relation between the orvan of siuht and the 
apprehension of colour. This particular production is 
helped bv i.!(h'sta also; so that, the paranniniis of t.jas, 
helped b}' a particular aclrja along with a very slight 
combination of the parawanns of other b^altas, produce 
the organ tif sight . That which is taijasa must be 
produced from taijasa paramanns alone. That there is 
the taijasa element present in the organ of sight is proved 
from the tact that it apprch.ends the qualit\' of tjas 
alone which is not possible unless there is some intimate 
atiinirv between them. 

Such a sense-organ is supcrsensuuus, because of 
the non-manifestation of colour in it. The explanation 
of the non-manifestation of colour in the organ of sight 
is that all the positive objects are produced for tite sake of 
bboga-, now, if the colour were manifested, then tlic eves 
would have been apprehended ewn in the darkness, 
and there would haw been no bboga for the (’rsta- 
sattvas', in order tliat the drstasattvas mav experience 
bboga, the adrsta influenced the creator {prajdpati) to 
produce the eyes witlvmt manifested colour. 

As regards the non-manifestation of hot touch m 
the organ of sight, it is said that if there were mani- 
fested touch in the eyes then, for instance, when a 
dancing-girl is dancing, or when anv pleasant thing is 
before us, and all the eyes are set upon her, or that 
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particular pleasant object, particularly, in the hot 
season, the hot rays emitting from our eyes would fall 
upon the beautiful object and burn it; so that, for help- 
ing h/jogci, the aim of production, adrsUi has prevailed 
upon the creator to make the hot touch of the eves 
unmanifestedd^® It is due to this verv cidrshi that there 
is no manifested touch in the organ of sightd®® 

(aj Buddhist vieir regdrding tha visual organ 

\\’ hat has been said above regarding the nature of 
the r'isual organ is true of all the orthodox schools of 
thought. The Buddhists, on the other hand, entirelv 
differ from the view held above. Dihnaga and others 
think that the verv eve-balls represent the visual organ. 
The}' hold that the organ of sight, being a material 
product, cannot move up to its object of perception 
at a distance. Accordinglv, bv the organ of sight, 
that is, the eye, thev mean a material product in the 
shape of the blue eye-ball — the pupil, which is helped bv 
a particular kind of external matter, that is, light {dloka), 
and depends upon the past deeds preceded bv a desire 
to apprehend an object. In other words, the eye is 
that material product which wants to make a colour- 
known under the influence of the past deeds. That 
the eye-ball is itself the organ of sight is further proved 
by the fact that all tlie eye-diseases are cured bv the 

13 S Yyom., p. 257. 

\Bhii. and X\'., III. i. 38; Kandali. p. 40. 

- iiUh’siLhlrhulliabinird'SLi'// — Dinnfiga’s karikfi, quoted bv Tat. 
fin \S., 1 . i. 4, p. 1 1 8.; PPM., p. 21; CukstirgnLikam — Rev. RihulaT 
gko;, on ADK., I. 23; p. II. 

\a c\i Ciit siisiisUndvlhena [•, apliraslg bhritinipsasycndriyahhavat 
— N'd-, I. 1. 4., p. 33. 

\ a iviljam krsiiasarulaksam hhotj; u'l'Siih sa hiih':ahhn!avicesa- 
pr-.i ' v.ns rh 7 I Li < I a i : r .ydd p f:r ! ,! k Ilk lU Hjilpik iuh etc. 

1 . 1. 4., n. 33; Tat., p. 1 16. 
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treatment of the eye-balls alone.^"*^ 

(b) Prdpjakdritva of the sense-organs discussed 

The Buddhist idea of the organ of vision creates 
another serious difficulty. It has been said before that 
direct perception {pratjaksa) takes place only when there 
is a contact between a sense-organ and its analogous 
object.^^’ But now, when the eye-ball is said to be the 
visual organ, and tlic objects cognised through this 
sense-organ are found to be lying at a distance, then 
it is held that direct visual cognitions take place without 
there being any contact between the organ of sight and 
the object perceived.; for, no one has ever seen the eye- 
balls going out of their sockets^*®. ^Moreover, the capa- 
city to perceive the objects is not found with the eve- 
balls when they are taken out of their sockets. If it 
were so, then things should have been perceived even 
when the eyes are closed^'^'. In the same manner, the 
auditory organ also is found to cognise its analogous 
object lying at a great distance. Hence, it is concluded 
by the Buddhists of the Vaibhasika School that the 
sense-organs of sight and hearing cognise their respective 
objects without coming in contact with them.^'*® 

The following are the arguments adduced in sup- 
port of the Buddhist viewd*® 

(i) Sdntaragrabandt — because, things lying a dis- 
tance are cognised. 

Taccikitsadijogalah — Diiinaga’s karika, quoted in Tat., p. 
1 18; PRAL, p. 21. 

I. i. 4. 

146 ^-y., I. i. 4., p. 33; {.■iprapfdrthd’iyaks/manabcirj/nlni) frayaw- 
anjiithJ — ADK., I. 4;. alona; with Rev. Rahula’s gloss., p. 18. 
Satyapjak Stibiibn hbJ: c na aiktirvisayek sane 1 
jadi ca syattada pii-yedapjim/uilja nimllandt 11 

— Cjuoted in Tat., p. 118; PRM., p. 22. 
.\DK. alor-.^ V. ith Rev. Rahula’s gloss; I. 43, p. 18. 
Sdnlaniy'ahanam tia syat prdptan jncinedbikasya ca — Dlhnaga’s 
Klirika, g'.oted in Tat., I. i. 4; p. ng; PRM., p. 21. 
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(ii) Prthufciragi'ahcinat — because things of bigger 
dimension are apprehended. If the eve were to cog- 
nise objects after coming in contact with them, then it 
would have done so with the objects having dimension 
equal to its own. But it is not so.^-’'* 

(iii) Digdefurjapiidefat — because, there is the speci- 
fication of directions in the case of cognitions obtained 
through the visual organ, in the torm that such and 
such cognitions have taken place in such and such 
directions. Vardhamana Upadhvava, however, ex- 
plains the above as viprakrstadigdecavydpadecat, that is, 
the visual cognition is expressed as taking place at a 
distance from the organ of sight, which would have 
been expressed as taking place quite close to the visual 
organ had the latter actuallv come in contact with the 
object of perception.^®’- 

(iv) Saiuukrstaviprakrstayostuljakdliigralhindt — be- 
cause, things lying quite close to and also at ft distance 
both are apprehended simultaneously; as for instance, 
both the branches of a tree and the moon are perceived 
simultaneously. 

Before any argument, from the Nyaya-Vaicesika 
point of view, is put forth to refute the arguments of 
the Buddhists adduced above, it is desirable to point 
out that the very first assumption that the eve-ball is 
the visual organ is not admitted bv jS:vava-\'’aiccsika. 
The orthodox view is that the visual organ is produced 
out of the ultimate particles of ttjiis. The eve-balls are 
only the means through which the ravs, centred in the 
tdijasa particles constituting the organ of sight, go out 
gradually expanding in wider circles, and come in 

i.-)0 l')iyap-ajo hi samjogd Iparmvu SLiwyi’i^ihinniKtinidhyali i.a kjIjm- 
taiH. \a jatn rathadisci/i/yngd nahko rjucimvcUe^ dui hbut sanjud taihii- 
dlnam tatsamyr,gadlndncopalahdh'tb, tena gdvantnStram rdstrn. .uiiidtr- 
golakena I'yaptaiu tdvanmdtrasja grabamiprasMgub — Tat., 1 . i. 4; 
p. 117. 

101 xipp_ on NP., I. i. 4. pp. 507-S08 (Bibli. Ind. editi(.q'). 
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contact with the object of perception. Hence, according 
to Nyaya-Vai^esika, there is no difficulty for the visual 
organ to come in contact with its objects before their 
cognition takes place. 

N<')w, coming to the above mentioned probans, it 
is found that thcv are all fallacious for some reason 
or other, and hence, all are rejected as unsound. Thus, as 
regards the first probans — santiiragrahandt, it is pointed 
out that the t^tm-sdntara may mean either the apprehen- 
si' in of things which are not reached at, or apprehension 
together with the intermediary things {antura') which 
mav, again, include Akiicd, or negatitan {iibhdra), or an\' 
other object. 

The former alternative, when put in a syllogis- 
tic form, appears to be identical with the pratijiid (the 
first proposition of the syllogistic reasoning); so that, 
it cannot act as a probans for prosing any conclusion. 
Hence, it is rejected as unsound. In the case of the 
latter alternative, if the intermediarv [cnitci/'i') be tne 
- UJc.', then it being colourless, cannot be the object of 
apprelicnsion through the visual f)rgan. Again, if it be 
the negation, then also the eves cannot perceive it for 
being alone. Whenever a negation is perceived, it is 
percei\-cd only as related to something; and never in- 
dependently. It, therefore, the negation that is meant 
here be that which is perceived not alone but as per- 
raining to an object having colour that is perceived 
b} die eye, then the probans cannot conclusivelv prove 
that the eye does not get at its object; for, it is then 
applicable to the organ of much aiso;i'^- for instance, 
wiien the cool tiauch of water is felt, tlicn the absence 
oi iicat also is felt along with it. ’*'>•' i fence, it is also 
rejected as in\ ohine die fallacv of iiih.ikaih'ik;/. The 
le'"!! imermediary cannot include anv substance having 

' W , i. 1. 4; r, 14. 
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colour, for, in that case, that object would be an 
obstacle in the way of apprehending things through it. 
Hence, the argument is rejected as unsound. 

Some, however, explain the term — sdntaragraJjana 
as the perception of a thing in the form — this is remote 
from me. But this also cannot prove that the visual 
organ does not come in contact with its object; for, 
the idea that the thing is remote from me — is due to 
some other cause and not to the sense-organ getting 
or not getting at its object. It is, in fact, having body 
as the limit, the ideas of remoteness and nearness are 
determined, and not due to the thing being got at or 
not got at by the sense-organs. The notion of nearness 
takes place where the body and the sense-organ both 
come in contact with the object, and when the sense- 
organ alone comes in contact with the object, then the 
idea of remoteness takes place. The perception of the 
thing as remote, being due to some other cause, cannot 
be accepted as a proof for the eye not getting at its 
object. 

While refuting the second argument of the 
Buddhists, it is pointed out that things of varying 
dimensions are perceived simply by their slight contact 
with the visual organ, and it is not necessary that the 
eve should come in contact with the entire dimension 
of the object perceived. It is, therefore, that the 
cognition of the dimension of an object is determined 
by the four kinds of contacts — ((7)the whole of the sense- 
organ with the whole of the object; (/') the parts of the 
sense-organ with the entire object ; ( )) the whole of 
the sense-organ with the parts of the object; (.v) and the 
parts of the sense-organ with the parts of the object. 
\Tcaspati Micra savs that just as the t^jds, centred in 
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the wick of a lamp, spreads out gradually in wider 
circles, and illumines the nearing object of varying 
size, so the tejas centred in the eye comes out and 
gradually expands in circles as it proceeds further and 
further and illumines the object of varying size. This 
is the nature of tejas^^. 

Regarding the specification of the directions, 
it is said that here also one’s body is assumed to be the 
limit for determining the directions, and as such, there 
can be no specification of any direction where the 
sense-organ and the body both come in contact with 
the object. Such specifications are possible only where 
the sense-organ alone comes in contact with the object; 
so that, the argument adduced by the Buddhists can- 
not deny the eye getting at its object. 

Regarding the argument that both a branch 
of a tree and the moon are simultaneously cognised, 
it is said that the very assumption is wrong; as, it is 
not a fact. No sane person holds that there is a 
simultaneous apprehension of both the branch of the 
tree and the moon through the visual organ. The 
notion is really a case of false knowledge due to the 
non-apprehension of the difference of the points of time, 
like the non-apprehension of the difference of the points 
of time in the piercing through the hundred lotus-petals 
together. It should always be kept in mind that the 
ttjds is so light and its velocity is so great that it 
becomes really difficult to mark the difference of 
moments in its movements; as it is the case with the rays 
of the sun which travel at such a great speed that it 
appears, as if, they spread over the entire world simul- 
taneously in a single moment. 

Some want to justify the possibility of the simul- 

\d caitanniryato vina prthva^ratuiii bharatlti prthragratd stlcita. 
^ athd varltidtce pinditamapi tejah prasarpatprasadodaram vydpnoti etc.. 
Tat., I. i. 4; pp. 119-20. 

I. i. 4; p. 35; Tat., I. i. 4; p. 120. 
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taneous apprehension of a branch of a tree and the 
moon through the visual organ. They say that water 
and tejas are commingling {samsrstd) substances; so that, 
just as any other kind of water commingling with the 
water of the Ganges becomes Ganges-water, so the 
solar tejas commingling with the ocular tejas becomes 
the tejas of the eyes. This being the fact, when the 
tejas emanating from the eyes mixes with the external 
tejas which is simultaneously pervading over all the 
objects of the world and becomes one, we can say that 
the tejas of the eves comes in contact with every external 
tejas whether near or remote simultaneously. 

But this view is wrong; for in that case the objects 
hidden behind the wall, or any other obstacle, whether 
in close proximity, or far away, should be apprehended, 
which is not the fact.^®^ 

Again, if a man enters a bit dark room, where 
there exists a \'ery little contact of tejas which is the 
necessary condition of the conjunction of the eyes, from 
the outside where there is enough tejas, he should at 
once see all the objects of the room. The condition of 
the contact of the organ of sight with the objects in 
the dark room being present, there is nothing to 
prevent the perception; and if there be no perception, at 
once, then there should be never. But this is not correct. 
The external tejas, which is quite close to the eye-ball 
and possesses hot touch, prevents the different kind of 
j-jatlja) contact of the eyes with the objects, in a bit 
dark room, at once; and after a moment, that external 


p. 75; PP., p. 45; TPP of Konda Bhatta, Ms. Fol. 28a. 
This view is attributed to Qilikanatha by Vardhamana in his KUP, 
p. 288; but Qiilikanatha in his Prakaranapaneika attributes this 
\'ic\\' to some one else saving — ‘Sawasamajasaweedane tu kecit pari- 
hdramevaw varnayanti etc.' — p. 45; while he gives his own view 
some nine or ten lines below in the very place in that very text, 
and which we refer to here also, 
p. 75. 
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tijjs being removed the contact takes place. It is, 
therefore, that a man, although unable to perceive the 
mid-day sun, dircctlv, can perceive it with the help of a 
screen in the form of a piece of cloth. 

Similarly, it is asked: why does not a man, forty 
vears old, having the direct contact of the eyes with the 
object of perception, perceive the object? The reason 
is that there is the ttjas produced from the bilious nature 
of that age which prevents the real contact of the organ 
of sight and the object of perception. By the use of 
glass-pairs {iip:intti\!) that bilious tejas is removed and 
through it the organ of sight perceives the external 
objects of perception.^®- 

Calikanatha Mi^ra, however, says that the view 
that both a branch of a tree and the moon 
can be perceived simultaneously due to the comming- 
ling of the tpas is correct, if, onlv, we add to it the 
influence of adrsta. That is, when the rays, emanating 
from the eyes, mix with the external tejas and become 
one, then only that much of it, which is determined to 
be the means of apprehension through the influence of 
adrsta, is capable of apprehending things and not all. 
Hence, we cannot say that every thing is known simul- 
taneously, although there is the simultaneous percep- 
tion of IVjaunhi, Dhruva and others through the influence 
of adrsfa}^'^ 

Moreover, if the organ of sight were aprapjakarl, 
then there is nothing in the walls and similar other 
things to put an obstacle in the way of the organ of sight 
to get at the things behind the walls. And we are sure 
that the organ of sight docs not cognise things which 
are beh.ind the walls and similar other things. Hence, 
we conclude that the organ of sight is prdpjakdri. 
Again, had the sense-organ been not prdpjakdri, there 

If , 2 'PPP. of Kond.i Bhatta., Ms. Fol. zSa-zga. 

i«MP., p. 4n 
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would not have been notions to the effect that a parti- 
cular thing could not be cognised, as it is at a great 
distance, while others could be cognised, because they 
are quite near. But such notions do exist; so that, the 
sense-organ cannot but be prapyakdrL It is further 
proved by the fact that the organs of sight and hearing 
are also sense-organs like others, and as such, should 
be prdpyakdrl . If the prdpyakdritva of all the sense- 
organs be doubtful, then we should take the help of some 
instrument {karana) and prove the inference. Thus, for 
example, an axe, which is an instrument {karami) and 
where the activity {kriyd) depends upon the coming 
together of the axe and the object of cut, and not 
otherwise. Lastly, it may be said that if the sense- 
organs, or any other instrument {karami), be not prdpya- 
kdrl, then their products, namely, the cognitions of 
colour, touch, taste, smell, and hearing etc., should be 
found everywhere and at all times. But it is not so. 
Hence, we conclude that all the instruments {karanas) 
including the sense-organs are prdpyakdrl 

These very arguments also disprove the Buddhistic 
assumption that the eye-balls with a specific attribute 
represent the organ of sight. Jayanta adds, further, 
that the view that the existence of a specific capacity 
{dbarnia or r/psa) in the eve-ball helps the perception is 
untenable; for, it may be asked here — if there is such a 
specific capacity, then what is its support? It cannot 
remain unsupported; eve-ball cannot be its substratum. 
Hence, the assumption of the Buddhists is untenable 
and is rejected. 

As regards the medical treatment of the eye-disease 
in the eve-balls, it is held that it is done tor the 
purifications of the substratum {ddhdra), through which 
the ddheya is purified. Hence, it is essential to hold 

NV. and Tat. on NS., T. i. 4; KU., pp. 74-75; TPP., .\U. 
Fol. 28a-29a; PRM., pp. 21-22. 

NAL, pp. 478-80. 
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that all the sense-organs apprehend their respective 
objects after coming in contact with them. 

(c). K/i/j/ber of ejes in an organism discussed 

But even these arguments leave us in dark as to the 
number of eves in a man’s body. Even in the old 
sch(«l of Nyava we find two different views. Thus, 
Vhltsvavana appears to hold that there are two inde- 
pendent eves, and consequentlv, two sense-organs of 
sight. With this assumption he refutes the view — ‘that, 
re.illv speaking, there is only one organ of sight extend- 
ing from one corner to the other but apparently 
separated into two by the bone of nose, — by saying 
that if there were only one organ of sight, then when 
one of the eves is destroyed or removed the other 
should also stop functioning, but this is not the fact; 
the organ of sight of one eyed-man works quite well. 
Hence, there are two independent eyes. 

Against this view of the Bhasyakara, it is said that 
the above reason falls down on the ground that even 
if a part of it is destroyed, the remaining part works 
quite well; as, we find in the case of a tree, where even 
if one branch of it is cut off, the whole is not destroyed. 

Vatsyayana refutes this argument, again. Thus, 
he holds — 

(i) That if the part is removed the whole does 
not exist; for, if it exists, then we will have to believe 
in the eternity of the effect; so that, when the branch 
is cut off, really speaking the tree does not exist. 

(ii) When a man is dead we find in his skull two 
distinct holes on either side of the bone of the nose on the 
spots where the two eye-balls exist. This would not 
have been possible, it there were onlv one organ of sight. 

(iii) .\nd lastly, when one eve is pressed with a 
finger in the corner, then a single object appears as if 
it were two distinct objects. This is not possible if 
there were only one organ of sight; because, when that 
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pressing finger is removed, then, again, that object 
appears to be only one. In other words, really if there 
were only one organ of sight extending from one 
corner to the other, and apparently divided into two, 
by a nose-bridge upon a river-like flowing substance, 
tlien when we press a bit of one of the eye-balls in a 
corner, then the ravs of that particular eve should flow 
to the other eye through the passage below the nose- 
bone-bridge, and we should not perceive one single 
object as two. But this is not the fact; hence, it is 
assumed that there are two distinct organs of sight. 

But it is strange that Uddvotakara does not agree 
with the above view of Vatsyayana. On the contrary, 
he gives arguments in support of the singleness of the 
organ of sight. Thus, he says — those who hold that 
there are two organs of sight are wrong; for, there 
can be no simultaneous contact of the atomic Manas, 
with the two organs of sight. In that case, there should 
be no difference in the act of perception of a man having 
two organs of sight from that of another who has only 
one eye. But this is not the fact; a man perceives 
more with his two eves than with a single eye. INIorc- 
over, it has been established that there are five sense- 
organs. Now, if there were two organs of sight, then 
there is a clear case of contradiction, which is not 
possible. Vacaspati and Vievanatha also agree with 
the interpretation of Uddvotakara. Later writers also 
hold the same view.^®® Even the Buddhist writer 
Vasubandhu says that although there are two eves, yet 
they represent onlv one sense-organ. The two eye-balls 
arc meant for making the appearance good^®^. 

''■•'■'NBha., III. i. 8-1 1. 

XV., III. i. 7. 
i“PRM., p. 21. 

jaf/spcararijnanasiimauyaf ekadhatuta 1 

Drill'd pi caksuradlnam cohhdrtham In dvayodbharah 11 

— ADK., I. 19., pp. 8-9. 
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(3). Inorganic tejas 

The inorganic tejas is of four kinds: hhauma — per- 
taining to earth; divya — pertaining to heaven; audarja — 
belonging to one’s own body (stomach), and dkaraja — 
produccci from mines. 

The hhauma is produced from the earthly fuel, 
and due to this, it is differentiated from all other kinds 
of tcjasP^ The divya is produced from the fuel in the 
form of water;^'^ as for instance, the solar tejas, the 
lightening tejas, the tejas of the meteors, and the rest.^'^ 
That tejas which exists within the organism and helps 
the digestion of food and drink and turns these into 
fine subtle essence is called audarya. The change brought 
about by this tejas is the same as that of the chemical 
action described before. It has the fuel of both kinds: 
earthly (hhauma) and heavenly (divya)}''^ The last form 
of tejas is that which is produced from mines. It 
includes all the metals — gold, silver, copper, and so on. 

By the way, a question is raised here: how do we 
know the taijasatva of these metals, and particularly, that 
of gold which is apparently an earthly object? Thus, 
the Mimarnsakas urge that gold is earthly; because, it 
possesses conditional fluidity, like ghrta etc. It may be 
suggested then that if it were an earthly substance, then 
just as in ghrta the application of heat takes away the 
fluidity of it, so the fluidity of gold also should have 
been destroyed by the application of heat, which is not 
the fact. To this it is pointed out by the Mimarnsakas 
that the application of heat affects the fluidity of other 
substances not that of gold. And moreover, gold is 
not wcll-knf)wn as a piece of tejas. 

irn Vyom., p. 2^8. 

ap.ib indbiUhv/i jasy.i — Vyom., p. z'iS; and iipah era indbanani 
jwpw— KU., p. 76. 

*■- \ 4 -()m., p. 2sS; KU., p. 76. 

TPP., Ms. Ful. za. 
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The Naiyayikas, against this, hold that it is not 
earthly. The negative form of inference shows that 
however extreme the heat is applied to gold, its 
fluidity is not destroyed. This is not the case 
with any earthly object; for, no contradictory instance 
is found. As regarcis the various kinds of gold and 
silver dusts used in medicine, it is said that they arc 
possible only when some other substance is mixed with 
gold, and not otherwise.^'® hloreover, this assumption 
of the Naiyayikas is based on the Aganui that — ‘gold is 
the first product of Agiii.’ The presence of yellow 
colour and the weight is due to the peculiar kind of 
conjunction of the earthly paramdnusP^ 

x\fter giving the general view of the Naiyayikas, 
Mahadeva, gives his own view. He says — ‘according to 
me the application of heat to ghrta which is mixed with 
water does not destroy the fluidity of fihrta. This shows 
that the conjunction of the fluid substance other than 
the earthly is an obstacle in the way of the destruction 
of the conditional fluidity; so that, in the present case, 
where the conjunction of the fluid substance, in the 
form of gold which is tejas, exists as an obstacle there is 
no possibility of the destruction of the fluidity. Thus, 
the red or yellow colour belonging to gold and the 
non-perception of the illuminating white colour are all 
due to the influence of earthly substance mixed with it. 
It is due to this very suppression of the colour of gold 
by the influence of cathly paraniduns that gold is not 
perceived in darkness. 


Xvayakaustubh.i-Pratvaks.i, pp. loo-ici. 
I'^KV.'p. 78. 

Xyay.'ikaustubha-Pratyaksa, p. loi. 
Nyilyakaustubha-Pratvaksa, pp. 101-102. 



CHAPTER X 




CONCLUSION 

The idea of matter, as understood by Nyaya and 
\Ticesika, has been made clear in the preceding pages. 
Like all other schools of Indian philosophy, these two 
systems also aim at the realization of the Highest Good 
{uibfnjcisy. This aim is achieved by the true knowledge 
of each and every object of the universe. ..Vccordingh', 
Nvava has classified the positive objects of the universe 
under sixteen categories — i. means of right cognition 
{prawami)-, i. objects of right cognition {prameja); 
5. doubt {Siiwcjy.i)-, 4. motive {prayojafia)\ 5. instance 
[drstJutii)-, 6. theor\- {siddljdiita)-, 7. factors of syllogism 
(cirjyiwu)-, 8. hypothetical reasoning {hirka)-, 9. demons- 
trated truth {ninj ij'./)', 10. discussion (rada); ii. disputa- 
tion (pilp:!); 12. wrangling {titandd)\ 13. fallacious 

reason’ (jjdvdbbdsci)’, 14. perversion 15. casuistry 

(/rf 7 /); and 16. clinchers {yuyyrahasthdna)., the true know- 
ledge of which leads to the attainment of the Highest 
Good. If the nature of these categories is closely 
observed, it is found that all of them can be easily 
included under the single category of the objects of 
right cognition {p’u y /), and for the knowledge of 
which, again, the knowledge of the means of right 
cognition {prawdn.i) is required; so that, it would ha\'C 
been advantageous to recognise these two cate- 
gories alone. But in spite of this, that the author of 
the Sutra includes all the rest of the categories shows 
that the necessity ot the treatment of the categories ot 


^ NS., I. i. 1; Y.S., I. i. 4. 
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doubt etc. is to distinguish the Nvava system from the 
Upanisads'^. This, again, makes it clear that the objects 
of knowledge dealt with here arc only those which are 
required in the system within certain limitations. In 
other words, the treatment of the Atman, for instance, 
here will be according to the scope of Nyaya; so is the 
case with the other objects of knowledge. 

Again, of the objects of knowledge^ — Atman, 
physical organism, sense-organs, things {artha), cogni- 
tion {bnddbi), Manas, actiyity (p'-airtt/), defect, (dosa), 
rebirth (pretyabbara), fruition (pbala), pain and emancipa- 
tion {apavaryia), except the hrst and the last, all other 
are subsidiary. The only object of knowledge required 
for the attainment of the aim is the emancipation with 
reference to the Atman which is apparently in bondage 
due to the influence of nescience*. In other words, the 
Highest aim is achieyed, ultimately, by the true realiza- 
tion of the nature of the Atman, for which the know- 
ledge of the means of right cognition is also essential. 
Hence, Nyaya lays more emphasis on the means of 
cognition. The treatment of the objects of right cogni- 
tion in Nyaya is only subsidiary. 

Coming to the Vaicesika system, we find that it 
also wants to achieye the Highest Good through the 
true knowledge of its categories'"’, namely, substance, 
quality, motion, generality, quiddity and inherence, into 
which the whole uniyerse is classified^. Here also, 
ultimately, the true knowledge of the Atman alone is 
required for the realization of the Highest Good; for 
which, again, the right knowledge of the true nature 
r>l the rest of the categories is essential. This system, 
thus, lays more emphasis on the ontological aspect of 

-XBh.l., I. i. I. 

^ NS., I. i. 9 . 

* XM., pp. 4a-7-28 

•^XBha., I. i. I. 

« VS., 1. i. 4 . 
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the universe. In so doing, it has, sometimes, to go 
deeper into the nature of its categories. 

Both of these systems take into account the com- 
mon-sense view and' the worldly usage in explaining 
the worldly phenomena. They seldom go beyond the 
common-sense experience. They take the objects of the 
universe as they are, and rightly believe in the existence 
of the close correspondence between the order of our 
thoughts and the order of the external reality. The 
existence of the external world is independent of our 
consciousness, in so far as its existence is prior to the 
existence of, and is a condition of the possibility of, 
our mental phenomena'. 

The orthodox view about the nature of the various 
systems of Indian philosophy is that there exists a sort 
of synthesis between them. They represent the various 
phases of one and the same Truth. The synthesis is in 
the ascending order which is corroborated by the 
actual experiences of our life also. The true knowledge 
of the objects of the universe being recognised to be 
the means of achieving the Highest Good, every school 
has to give its own explanation of the objects of the 
universe. \\”e begin with the most ordinarv form ot 
explanation given by the Indian Materialists. They hold, 
as has been said even before, that there are only four 
elements, namely, earth, water, hre and air which consti- 
tute the entire universe. F.verv object is ultimatelv a 
product of these elements. A.hacd is considered to 
be that which possesses no obstruction, and perhaps, 
therefore, includes Dik within it. Atwan is nothing 
but an organism, or a sense-organ, or a vital air, or the 
endowed with the qualitv of consciousness, 
which, in its turn, originates from matter. This is the 
crudest form of explanation given about the phenomenal 
world. 


' P\\ SS., Vol. I. pp. 33-34. 
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Next, it is found that an attempt is made, for the 
first time in the history of Indian philosophy, to dis- 
tinguish between the nature of Atman and that of matter, 
and to show that these are two independent entities. 
In fact, it is for the first time that the existence {^saf) of 
Atman as an independent entity has been established by 
Nyaya and Vaicesika. But, if we go a bit deeper, we 
shall see that this Atman is essentiallyyh(Z.'7, and becomes 
conscious only when consciousness is produced in it; 
so that, although its independent existence has been 
established, yet its nature is not very much different 
from that of matter. Again, when we look to the 
nature of the material world, we find that it is classified 
under eight categories, namely, earth, water, tejas, air, 
Akdca, Kdla, Dik and Manas. The first four categories 
have got two forms — one eternal and the other non- 
eternal. The other four are all eternal. Thus, there are, 
ultimately, eight eternal forms of matter, according to 
Nyaya and Vaicesika. Beyond these they cannot go. 

But as the scientific enquiry always wants to find 
out unity amidst diversity, it cannot stop with these 
eternal forms of matter. Hence, when a subtler 
enquiry into the nature of these is made, it is found 
that these are no longer incapable of being reduced to 
subtler forms. They are all non-eternal, and conse- 
quently, are reduced to their subtle forms at the next 
stage represented by Sahkhya. The causal analysis 
of Sahkhya leads gradually to Vrakrti, which is pure 
matter and consists of extremely fine composites, called 
gnn.is, in a state of equilibrium. 

If we study the classification of the elements of 
Sahkhya, we shall find that we arc lifted up step by 
step from tlic grosser to the subtler elements until 
we reach a ^xry high level. The paramdnns, which were 
supposed to be indivisible with Nyaya and Vaicesika, 
are shown here as products of the five tanmdtrds, which 
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are, again, the products of the tamas aspect of ahankara? 
Akdca, Kdla and Dik, which were all-pervading and 
eternal with Nvaya-Vaicesika, are reduced to one divi- 
sible element, namely, AkdcA, which, in its turn, is a 
product of the cah(la-tan??idtrd.^^ . Similarly, the indivi- 
sible atomic Manas also is proved to be a product of 
ahankdraA. So it is quite obvious that the so-called 
eternal elements of Nvaya-Vaicesika are reduced to 
subtler elements in Sahkhya^-. 

But the scientific enquiry, again, does not stop with 
the dualism of Sahkhya. It is left for the Caiikara- 
Vedanta to resolve the dualism of the former into the 
unity of the Supreme Truth. Here the enquirer realizes 
his ultimate end, and hence, stops. This is how from 
the grossest form of matter we start and end in the 
Absolute Unity. 

Leaving the Carikara School of Vedanta for the 
present, if we look into the Kashmir Caivaism, we tind 
that both Vrakrti and Purusa of Sahkhva are capable (.-f 
further dissolution. The Prakrt/ itself is a manifestation 
under Mdj'd along with her h\-c la/la/kas^^. This MdyJ, 
again, is ultimately resolved into Parama Ora, through fiie 
various other stages represented by Cuddharidja, Icvara, 
Saddfiva and CaktPh It is the Parama Civa-tattra which 
possesses within itself the entire universe as its own 
svarupa^^. It is at this stage that the final unity is 
reached and all the enquiry into the nature of the 
material world stops. Although the so-called entire 

** TK. on SK., 22. 

" SS., II. ii. 12. 

SK., 22. 

SK., 24-25. 

A" L mesha Mishra Synthetic gradation in Indian philosophv- 
ALS., Vol. I., pp. 90-94. 

Parapraveeika, pp. 8-9. 

Parapraveeika., p. 6. 

Prllr., p. 8. 
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material aspect of the universe merges into Varania C/va, 
vet it does not lose its existence^®. All the forms in 
their own independent nature remain present within 
Him until He wants to manifest them out of His 
own Free WilF^. Besides the dissolution of matter into 
such a subtle entity, as 'Parana Civa, the matter itself 
becomes endowed with the very nature of intelligence, 
as it is the very nature {svarupa') of Parana Civa^^. 

These make it clear that matter, which is devoid 
of consciousness and is jada with the schools of Nyaya, 
Vaipesika, Mimarnsa and Sahkhya, not only becomes 
endowed with intelligence, but also merges itself into 
Brahnan, or Parana ^ira, and remains no longer distinct 
from consciousness. (Caitanja). This is like a mystery 
surrounding the conception of matter in Indian thought. 
WT should never forget that .Vbsolute Unity is the hnal 
aim of Indian Darfa/ia and when that aim is achieved, 
we think that Darfana has achieved its end. This is 
realized with the systems of Cahkara-Vedanta and 
Kashmir Caivaism. 

This is a very brief reference of the different stages 
of matter in Indian thought. But as the present thesis 
is limited in its scope, I have confined myself with the 
treatment of matter as found in Nyaya and Vaiccsika; 
and by the way, I have touched the other phases of it 
only to keep myself in harmony with the highest aim 
of Darcana which rightly teaches — 

I "'dcdrainhhanan vikdro udnadbejan, 
Mrttiketyera satjan. 


Cf. Anfahstbilivatdmera ghatate bubinitmand — Icvarapratya- 
bhi)na, p. 13. 

Cf. Crlparamacivah svatmaikyena sthitam lifraw etc. — PrHr., 

p. 8. 

PrHr., p. 8; Tantrasara., p. 8; Yogarajacarya’s Com. on 
Paramarthasara., p. 73. 





CHAPTER XI 

CONCEPTION OF ATMAN 
INTRODUCTORY 

IN the foregoing pages, the idea of matter, according 
to the systems of Nyaya and Vaicesika, has been dealt 
with at great length. Besides what has been said in 
Chapters U and II- about the necessity of the treatment 
of the nature of the conscious element, it is an admitted 
fact that a thing, in order to be known thoroughlv, 
should not be merely distinguished from objects of its 
own class, but also from its heterogeneous class. This, 
again, is possible only when its heterogeneous class 
also is known in all its aspects. Hence, our knowledge 
of the conception of matter, as shown in the previous 
chapters, would remain incomplete unless we also know 
the conception of non-matter, that is, the cctana aspect 
of the phenomenal world, which is, generally, known as 
Atnhui. Therefore, with a view to have the complete 
knowledge of the idea of matter,_ an effort is made here 
to study the nature of the Atn/an also as given in 
Nyava and Vaicesika. 

It has already been made clear before that there is a 
conscious element also in the universe. Its existence is 
as indispensable as that of the matter itself Even then, 
following the traditional line, it is necessary to prove 
its existence before proceeding further. Nyaya-Vai- 
cedka, representing the Realistic ScIkkjI of thought, 
believes in the existence of two At/nans — J/i'df///an and 


1 I'Vfl'f Supra, pp. 51-55. 
- I 'ide Supra, p. 5 7. 
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CONCEPTION OF ATMAN 

'Paramdtma)fi. Hence, both of these are separately 
treated here under different sections. 

A 


]IV ATMAN 

I. TLxistence of Jivdtnian proved 

The existence of Jlvdtman is proved through 
direct perception (intuition — pratyaksd), inference, and 
authority. Now, to begin with the first means we 
know that a certain section of the Naivayikas, whom 
Jayanta designates as svayiltbyah^ holds that the term T’ 
in the expressions — T am happy,’ T am sorry,’ T know’ 
etc., is an object of perception. This ‘7,’ naturally, 
refers to the Jlvdtwan and not to any material object, 
like body, sense-organ, Manas etc. It is clear from the 
above mentioned expressions that the substratum of 
happiness, sorrow, desire, cognition etc., is nothing but 
‘7.’ Now, this is not possible, if ‘7’ were taken to mean 
anything other than the JJvdtnian, such as body, sense- 
organ, Manas etc.; for, none of these is conscious; while 
happiness etc. cannot be attributed to a non-conscious 
agent. Happiness, sorrow etc. show that their subs- 
tratum must be a conscious and eternal agent. 

The opponent may raise an objection here against 
the implication of the term ‘7’ in the above expressions; 
for, the term ‘F in the expressions — ‘I am fat,’ ‘I am 
beautiful,’ T am blind,’ ‘I am deaf’ etc., really refers to 
either body, or a sense-organ; so that, it is not quite 
sound to base the decision merely on the implication of 
the term ‘7.’ 

To this it may be said in rcplv that as the objection 
of the opponent is based on the false identity of the 
body with the At/nan, it has no weight. The substra- 
tum of the term ‘7’ is Atman alone, while in other cases. 
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it is due to wrona: notion'^ and false imposition. 

Cankara Micra adds that inasmuch as the cognitii >;■' 
of tim t'. rm ‘F refers to one’s (Avn _d//7A7;, and as k 
do.s not ret^r to other’s it is concluded that th. 

term 7’ primarily refers to y-r//yAa,v. If, on the .othi.r 
hand, it were to refer primarily to the bcicly, then tlv 
cognition of the term 7’ should have been' produced 
thrr)Ugh tlie external sense-organs; for, the body is ner 
an object of perception directly through Mo'/ias, while th. 
cognition, cxprtsseel in the form 7 am this,’ is produccxl 
through the instrumentality of dfo/y/.g as it is produced 
even without the c)peration of the external sense-organs. 

As regards the view that if Atman be directly per- 
ceived, then it should have colour, it is pointed out 
in reph', that the necessity of having colour is restricted 
to the external substances alone. Hence, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the intuitive perception of AtmaiA 

Others are of opinion that there arc direct antis t( > 
prove the existence of Afmaifi. But as the antis will 
not conrdnee the unbelievers like the Buddhists, thev 
adduce inferences to prove the existence of it. So savs, 
Gautama, in his N\-aya-sutra", that desire, hatred, effort, 
pleasure, pain and consciousness® are the various 
probans to prove the existence A Atman. Kanada add.d 
the vital airs — prana and apana, the closing and the 
opening of rhe eye-lids, state of living, the 'movements 
cjf Manas and the affections (/v/ygy) of the other sense- 
organs to the above menfioned probans of Gautama. 

^\xr., I'P. 4i9-4u; VS., ni. h. 9.14; \tv., p. 9,; tm., 

pp. ah. 

■’ \'U., HI. n. T_.. 

\Hha., 1. I. I '■ [ hi'ab'-vj :1 th' 

’NS., 1 . I. TO. • ■ 

® \ icv.in.ith.i h')lds that .ty consciousne";^, do .ire and elTurt 
aic the piiih.ms <;t botn the .d/'W/.'r, pleasure, pain and hatred 
alone should he t,d<(_n to be the ritrht probans ot the livritfuan — Vr. 
on NS., I. I. 10. 

“VS., TIT. ii. 4. 
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Now, desire, etc., bcint:; c|u.ditkA, canm-t exist witls- 
out a substratum. Then, inasmuch es ic is kiKx.vn th.Ct 
the qualities, which belong to the plr. sical ( ■■rgaiiisc.i 
etc., continue as long as the plnxical organism et'x 
exisr; and as desire etc. ate nut found ro be so, tlxA' 
camiiot be regarcleo as quelities belonging na th.c phn si- 
cal organisrrd*^. 

Again, it is a tact of common experience r'nat t'uere 
exists desire, which has been detined as a wish for rhe 
attainment of something not aireadv obtained^h d 1 is 
desire is produced in a man for the attainment (jf an 
object which had been the source of pleasure ro him 
in the past. This necessitates that the substratum of 
the desire should be that which possesses consciousness 
and IS identical with that which had experienced pleasure 
from the object cjf desire in the past. Phvsical (irganism, 
neither being conscious nor being an unchanging ele- 
ment, cannot be the required substratum. Recognition 
{prafjabhjfld) is not possible in phvsical organism. 
The organs of sense also cannot be the substratum c't 
desire; for it is not neccssarv f.)r a single sense-organ 
to be both the dcsirer and the expcriencer of rhe pai-t. 
For instance, when a man perceb es a mangia fruit and 
desires it ro have, we cannot sav that the ^■islU'l organ 
which perceives rhe fruit at present also posse^s^.s the 
experience of the good taste of the friur. Again, 
being accepted as a sensemrgan and an instrument ; 
cannot be the substrate of desiix’-. ! lence, tiiat which 
is the substratum of desire is . SimiLu-’v, h.ured 

et_c. also prove the existence of a sepan.te entit'g called 
--T///7_ -n. 

idkewisc, consciousness (g/Jm) also is an indicatir e 
of the existence of A.!/i!dH as an independent eatitv. 

'AW., I. i. lo; XAL, n. 454. 

“PPBh.T., p. 261. 

" XBlia., \V. and Tar., I. 1. 10; NM., pp. 434-42, Kandali., 
p. 261. 
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Besides what has been said before regarding the subs- 
tratum of consciousness^’’’, it should also be further 
pointed out that it cannot belong to the Ahuias; because, 
if the Alanas be the substratum of consciousness and 
accordingly be regarded as perceiving colour etc. with 
the help of some sense-organ which is other than the five 
external sense-organs, then the difference is only verbal, 
that is, that other sense-organ would become the Alanas, 
while the Alanas itself^ as a substratum of consciousness, 
would become the Atman. If the Alanas, however, be 
believed to be functioning independently and not in 
co-operation with that another sense-organ, then in the 
case of an object with a colour, taste etc., the organ of 
sight etc., being always present, there should be simul- 
taneity of knowledge, which is against the reality. 
Hence, consciousness does not belong to the Alanas 
which is merely an instruments^. 

Again, as from the motion of a chariot the exis- 
tence of a conscious guiding agent, in the shape of a 
charioteer, is inferred, so also from the activity and 
cessation from activity appearing in the phvsical organ- 
ism which have the capacity of acquiring the desirable 
and avoiding the undesirable, the existence of an 
intelligent guiding agent for the bodv is inferred. 
This conscious agent is no other than the AtmanA^ 

There are several other grounds for establishing 
the existence of AtmatA^. Thus — 

1. The presence of the variegated functioning of 
the vital airs in an organism proves the existence of a 
conscious agent in the organism who acts like the 
blower of the wind-pipe. 

2. From the regular action of the opening and 
closing c)f eye-lids, the existence of a conscious agent 


I ide Supra, pp. sysy, 280-8 
PPBha., p. 99; Kandall., pp. 
1 ' PPBha., p. 99. 

1 ^= PPBh.-i., p. 99. 
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in an organism, who would act like the puller of the 
pulley, is inferred. 

3. From the fact that the wounds of an organism 
are healed up, we infer the existence of a conscious 
agent who would be like the master of the house re- 
pairing it. 

4. From the action of Mcimis towards the contact 
of the sense-organs apprehending desirable objects, 
we infer the existence of an agent, who would be like 
the boy in a corner of the house throwing a ball to 
another ball stuck in the ground. 

5. When we see an object through the organ of 
sight, and recall the taste of that object (experienced 
before), we find a certain change appearing in the organ 
of taste. From this, also, we infer the existence of a 
single guiding agent of the two activities, like a person 
looking through many windows^'. 

These are some of the proofs adduced to prove the 
existence of the Atman. 

Now, let us examine the same question in a different 
way. We are aware that the \-iewpoint of the Indian 
Materialists represents the feelings of the common class 
of people. Ordinarilv, it is verv difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reject their views. The reason is quite simple. 
However learned one mav be, after all, in his every 
day dealings, he is no better than a true Materialist. 
Proceeding on this assumption, it is, undoubtedly, very 
difficult to assert the existence of the world hereafter, 
the existence of the Atman, and similar other things. 
In the course of our busv worldlv life surrounded by 
the thickest fog of nescience, it is difficult to see things 
beyond ourselves; and it is no strange that one is entirelv 
unable to know of the Atman which is so very subtle 
in nature. 

This is the reason why the existence of Atman, 


PPBha., pp. 69-70. 
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as understood bv the orthodox schools, is questioned. 
But at the same time nobody ever denies that there is 
an entity yhich possesses consciousness. And accord- 
ingly, even the extremists of the Materialistic school 
hare given some explanation or other of At wan. They 
do not recognize the existence (rf ylt/uan as something 
different trom matter, or its product. W ithin their o^yn 
lisnitations, nothing more and better can be expected 
of th.em. No worldly man apparently ever thinks that 
the term ‘F is not used tor body or sense-organs. Even 
in the expressions T am happy,’ T possess conscious- 
ness,’ etc., the term '/’ apparently refers to body, or to 
the various sense-organs. But all these views fail to 
satisfy the needs f)f the Naiyayikas and the Vaiqcsikas, 
and the prf)poundcrs of other orthod(jx schools. 

It seems t(.) be a recognized fact that the joint 
s}-stcm of N}-a\'a-Vaiccsika occupies the first starting 
place in the realm of Indian IMctaplrysics. Hence, it 
appears that the first attempt, te) assert the existence of 
A/wan as quite different from matter or its product, 
was made by NtAya ancl Vaicesika. We know that the 
description of the Supreme Entity from the empirical 
(ryara/jJr/^'ay^ point of view is tliat it is Sat, Of, and 
yhijuda. The last two aspects naturally depend upon 
the first. If a thing has no existence ' it is im- 
p(rssible t(j assert ot it anr thing. licnee, the first and 
the forcmrjst attempt should be made to prove that there 
is {Sat) a Supreme Entit\- quite apart frenn body, sense- 
organ, vital airs, and the Manas. This is clone by 
Nvaya and \' aiccsika. We do not know anything ctf 
this Atn/an within the limitations of NrAva and Vaiqesika 
except that ir cxisrs (T,//). The attempt to prove the 
exi>tcncc_ of other aspects, namely, Cit and Ananda, 
remains tor Saiikhya and Vedanta respectively. 

the yV/i/4',’(7;7wF,/ pi unt of \ Ilw nothing can be said of 
the Supicme Entity; ct. the Qruti— -jy/o ruco nivarlanh: aprtlpja ?nandsa 
saha. 
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It may be asked here: when it is possible to have the 
intuitive perception of the Atwcui, whv should an effort 
be made to prove the same through inference? There 
are two possible answers to this question — (i) That 
there is the intuitive perception of it is not accepted by 
all, and (2) that it is generallv seen that those who take 
delight in argumentation desire to prove a thing through 
inference even when it is proved through direct percep- 
tion. _ So says Carikara hficra that although sometimes 
the Atman is really perceived through intuition, yet, like 
cognition, produced by the flash of lightning, it does 
not get so much fixity being disregarded by such other 
conflicting perceptions as T am fair,’ T am lean 
and thin,’ and the like. Here another form of cogni- 
tion produced by probans which are other than those 
connected remotely {anjathdsiddLkis), makes the former 
cognition itself (that is, the intuitive cognition) quite 
firm. Moreover, it is necessarv to have argumentation 
{manana) about the Atman as taught in the injunction — 
‘the Atman should be heard abcaut, reflected upon,’ etc. 
— which onlv is a means towards the realiz.itiian of that 
which is desirable, namely, the Highest Good. If there 
be no argumentation about it, then meditation {nididhyd- 
sana) would be impossible, and ctmsequently, tliere 
would be no direct realization, and no final emancipation 

{■’parargciY^ , 


II. Jh'atman dtl'.Hfd 

The existence of the individual self having been 
pror'ed, it is defined as that which is the substratum 
of consciousness which itself being a product is non- 
eternal,-*^ and also that of the feelings of pleasure, pain 
ctc.^^ within the limitation of a pliysical organism. Again, 

i»VU., III. ii. II. 

-"SC., i; p. 12, quoted by NK., p. 263 (Second edition). 

=iTD.,p. 13. 
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it has been defined by the author of the Upaskara as that 
which employs »the olfactory and other sense-organs 
to their respective objects of cognition and that where- 
in the experiences of the objects of cognition reside.^'^ 
Uddyotakara defines it as one who recognises {pratisan- 
dbdtd)'^^. 


III. Qualities of flvdtuian 

flvdtnian possesses consciousness {jndna), pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, impression 
{samskdra), number, dimension, separateness, conjunction 
and disjunction^'*. A brief treatment of some of the 
qualities is given below. 

I. Consciousness (huddhi or judna) 

Here, in Nyaya-Vaiqesika, the term consciousness 
(fndna') is synonymous with intellect (buddbi) and appre- 
hension {iipcilahdbif^ as against the Sarikhva view accord- 
ing to which intellect {buddbi) is the first evolute of the 
unconscious primordial matter {Prakrfi) and is an inner 
instrument;-** consciousness {jndna) is the function of this 
intellect^^; while apprehension {upalahdhi) belongs to the 
non-active Purusa itself-®. 


in. i. 2. 

NV., I. i. 10; p. 64. 

PPBha., p. 70. 

-■'NS., I. 1. 15; PPBha., p. 171, 


SK., 22, 33. 

SK., 23. 

C.t luHdsjuk af iunipdhibdiiriti — XBha., 1 . i. 13, The psycholo9;i- 
cal process involved in the above is explained by Vacaspati .Miyra 
as given below : — Kuddbi is a modification of the three ounas, which 
are unconscious entities. J knee, Buddhi, which also is unconscious, 
through the passage {praniiij') made by the sense-organ, comes in 
contact with the object and becomes itself mrtdified into the form 
of that object. The citifak/i, on the other hand, is unchanging 
and is of the nature of eternal consciousness. W hen Buddhi comes 
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Though there are various forms of cognition 
{buddhi), as objects of cognition are innumerable, yet it is 
classified under two broad heads — right cognition 
{vidjd) and wrong cognition ((ividjd)P The former is 
subdivided into directly sensuous, inferential, recollec- 
tive and superhuman (drsdf^. The latter also is subdi- 
vided into doubt, perversion (I'ipaiyayd), indistinct cog- 
nition {anadhjavasdyd) and dream®^. 

Of the right cognitions, that cognition which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organs with their 
respective objects is said to be directly sensuous or direct 
perception®^. Gautama makes it more clear when he 
says that direct perception is that cognition which is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object, which is not expressible {yvyapadecyani), which 
is not erroneous and which is decisive®®. The objects 
of perception is either gross, as a pot, a cow etc., or 
subtle, as pleasure, pain etc. The perception of gross 

into close proximity to this citicakti, it reflects within itself this 
citicakti, and thereby appears as if it itself were conscious, 
and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises 
the object; so that, the modification of the Buddhi into the form 
of the object cognised is said to be the cognition (jiJdna) of that 
object. The contact of the conscious entitr, through reflection, 
with the Buddhi in the shape of the object cognised, is expressed 
as the function ijyapara') of the conscious cntitv {.-X/wan or P/ir/iSii), 
and is called the apprehension Qipii/ahdhi) of the object by the 
conscious entity. Just as the moon, being essentially devirid of 
light, reflects the light of the Sun which is essentiallv in possession 
of light, and with this reflected light illumines objects. In the 
same way, Buddhi, though itself unconscious, vet reflects the 
consciousness of the Citicakti and thereby cognises objects and 
makes them apprehended — Tat., I. i. 15, pp. 255-34; Kandall, 
pp. 171-72. 

PPBha., p. 172. 

■'“PPBha., p. 186. 

PPBha., p. 172. 

PPBha., p. 186. 

NS., I. i. 4. 
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objects is thr( )ugh the external sense-organs, while that 
of tlic subtle objects is through the internal sense- 
orgair'^i alone, liven in the case of the perception of 
gross objects, there are two dchnite stages of perception, 
for instance, after the operation of the psychological 
process involved in the act of direct perception, 
naineh', the ccmtact of the sense-organ with the object, 
followed bv the contact of the /iW/r with the sense- 
organ and lastlv, that of the Manas with the 
the first cognition that is produced is said to be free 
from discrimination. It is, therefore, expressed as 
simple apprehension or indeterminate cognition {jiirrikal- 
pajndikif^. This is fialhjwed b\- the determinate cognition 
which is acccanipanied by the kniawledge of the object 
along with its qualities. I’his is technically called 
sal 'ils lip. tjndikM. 

Against the view that determinate knowledge 
(sarikalpa/ liana) is the on’/ t\'pe of direct perceptican, 
it mav be pointed out that if the indeterminate form 
of cognition of an object be not admitted, then inas- 
much as there \\’ould be no remembrance of the word 
denoting if, there would not be the determinate 
cognition of it citlier. Hence, in order to have the 
determinate knowledge of an object one must admit the 
indeterminate knowledge ot it also”^. 

'I'he auxiliaries for the direct ]:)erception of an 
object arc: the presence of magnitude {mahattra), pos- 
session of several parts, presence of manifested colour 
aided bv merit and demerit. Besides these, the contacts 
of the Atman, Manas, sense-organ and the object are also 
neccssarv factors for the direct perception^®. 

3* Knnd.ili., n. 1 8S. 

NHli.t., 1. i. 4; K..ind.iii., p. 188. 

PPBh.l., n. 186; K.indjli., p. 189. 

.37 p. 1S6, Kanil.ili., p. 189. 

Kand.dl., p. 1 89. 

39 PPBha., p. 1S6. 
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The direct perception of colour, taste, smell and 
touch is caused bv the contact of their respective 
sense-organs with their respective objects, bv their 
inherence in composite substances, and bv virtue of 
their having peculiarities within themselves {svdgjturi- 
CiSdtY^. The perception of sound proceeds from the 
two-fold contacts, namely, the contact of the Ma/uis 
with the sense-organ wherein the sound inheres, and 
that of the AL/zms with the Atman. It is cognised 
through the auditore organ itselP^. The perception of 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, prioritv, posteriority, visciditv, fluiditv, velocity 
and motion proceeds from their inherence in perceptible 
substances through the instrumentality of the visual 
and the tactile sense-organs'^-. The perception of cogni- 
tion, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, motive is due to 
the contact of the Manas with the Atman. The percep- 
tion of the generalities t)f substance, quality and motion 
is by means of those sense-organs which perceive their 
substrates, wherein they inhere^'h 

As regards the perception oi jogins in the ecstatic 
condition, it is due to the Manas aided by the yogic 
properties that the intuitive perception of one’s own 
self and that of another, of Akdfa, Dik, Kd/a, Paramdnn, 
air, Manas, and ot the qualities, motions, generalities, 
ciuiddities and inherence inhering in them, takes place. 
In the case of yagins, wl^r are not in ecstatic mood, 
direct perception is possible regarding objects, which are 
subtle, hidden and removed far off through ihe four-fold 
contacts helped bv the yogic properties'^. 

The next is the inferential cognition which is pro- 

PPBhfi., p. 186; Kand.’.II., n. 191. 

PPBha., pp. T86-S7; Kandall , p. 194. 

■*- PPBha., p. 187; Kandall., p. 194. 

« PPBha., p. 187. 

PPBha., p. 187. 
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duced bv the perception of the probans^^. The Cahda- 
pramdm admitted by Nyaya is included under inference^®. 
The third form of vidyd is remembrance. It is caused 
by the contact of the Atman and the Manas aided by 
such causes as the perception of an indicative {linga- 
datjana), desire for remembering and the associated 
ideas and the like, and from impression produced by 
distinct cognition, by repetition and by an impressive 
regard for the object concerned^^. 

Coming to the superhuman (drsa) type of cognition, it 
is found that in the case of sages who are responsible for 
the propounding of the Vedas, it is found that from the 
contact of the Atman and the Alanas helped by a particular 
kind of merit, there appears an intuitional cognition 
{prdtibhaj ndna), correct in all its details, as regards the 
supersensuous objects — past, present and future, and also 
regarding dbarma etc. mentioned or not mentioned in 
the scriptures. Generally, such an intuitive perception is 
found with superhuman beings — sages etc., but some- 
times it is also possible with ordinary human beings^®. 

Besides these forms of cognition, there is another 
form of cognition called siddha-darcana. This is a sort 
of direct perception which is acquired bv the use of 
certain ointment applied to the eyes and to the feet and 
also by the use of pills etc., through which one 
can directly perceive objects which are verv subtle, 
hidden and removed faroff''^. 

Of the wrong cognitions {ciridydp that wherein a 
doubt is felt as to the nature of the object on account 
of its possessing the distinctive characteristics of several 

PPBhfi., p. 200. 

>'■ PPBh.l., p. 2M. 

■*' PPBh.l., p. 256 Also T'/c/f — Un'esha .Mishra — Smrti Theory 
according to Xya\a-Vaicesiha — K. P. Pathaka Commemoration 
Vol. pp. 177-86. 

^spPBha., p. 258. 

" PPBha., p. 258. 
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objects but not the differentiating characteristics; so that, 
no decisive knowledge can be had about that object, 
it is said to be a case of doubtful cognition^®. A perverse 
knowledge {j'iparyayd) pertains to direct perception and 
inference only. As for the former, we find that of the 
two objects, possessed of distinctive characteristics, it 
so happens that the real object is not perceived by a 
person whose sense-organ is affected by bile, phlegm 
and wind; and then from the impression produced by 
the previous perception of the object not present before 
the observer, helped by the contact of the Mam/s with 
the A.f/iiaii aided bv demerit, there appears a cognition 
which is quite opposite to the nature of the object 
present. This is a case of perverse knowledge®^. 

Indistinct cognition also appears in regard to direct 
perception and inference. As for instance, sometimes 
we find a mere idea, about an object, appearing in the 
form-‘what may this be’.^ This may be either due to 
the absent-mindedness of the observer, or to the fact 
that the observer is desirous of knowing further details 
about the object itself. This is said to be a case of 
indistinct knowledge®-. 

The last form of wrong cognition is dream. When 
our sense-organs have ceased to function, and the Mams 
has retired, then through the impressions of the sense- 
organs certain cognitions are produced during our 
half-sleeping state. These cognitions arc known as 
dream cognitions®®. 

Now, it mav be enquired whether these forms of 
cognition belonging to the J/rdtm/a arc eternal or not; 
for, we find that non-touchabilitv, which is a quality of 

PPtfha., pp. 174-75. 

PPBha., p. 177. 

PPBha., p. 182. 

PPBhl., pp. 183-84; Also ] '/ik — Umesha Mishra — Drc.am 
Theory in Indian Thought — Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 
V. pp. 269-321. 
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consciousness, is found both in an eternal substance, 
like the ^Akoca and also in a non-eternal entitv li. . 
ki'.r.-i.'i’ii', hence, tlicre appears a douljt. To this it '■ 
said in reply that — (i) Consciousness is knovrn to eve, - 
body as non-eternal, like pleasure and pain. (2) Tin 
experiences, expressed as T shall know,’ ‘I know,’ h 
have known’, refer to all the tlvree divisions of tiiV' , 
which is not possible unless consciousness is it n- 
eternal. (3) ..\gain, it has also been said above th ; 
cognition is a product”"^. .-Vll these prove that cognition 
is non-eternal. But by nf)n-ctcrnity (j£ consciousness v e 
should not mistake it for being momentary {kscifiikd). 

It is also clear from this that consciousness is nt.i 
the very nature rif Atmati. In fact, the Atman is es- 
sentially non-conscious {jadci), but it becomes conscious 
only when, due to the sense-organ and the object contact, 
consciousness is produced in it^^. If consciousness were 
the very nature of it, then everybody would have be- 
come omniscienC^*. By consciousness the Naiyayikas 
mean the cognition of an object produced by Manas, oi 
the sense-organ and the object contact. Such a cons- 
ciousness is only occasional in the At wan, althr.ugh bc:th 
are inseparably related to each othev^^. This, again, is pro- 
duced, as is clear from the above, only when the Atmai. 
comes to possess an f>rganism, and ipjt f .therwisc^*^. 

2. dLasnre and pain 

Happy experiences, lelt in the jirat/nan through the 
contact of the Altman and the Manas aided bv the results 
(jf virtuous deeds, are denoted as pleasure (r/TT ). 
.\ffcction, hi-appy appearance etc., are its effects. 
In regard to past olsjects, it is prod.uced thrf)Ugh 


I. 1. 4; \\[., p. 4c/,; K.indali , n. 7^; PR.\[, p. 
pp. 452-33, wz; SPBh.I., I. 140 
58 XM., p. 432. 

5 w\AI., p. 512. 

XK., p. 264, (2nd Edition). 
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mcrr.orv; in regard to future objects, it is brought 
about by volition {Si'iikdlpii)', and that which is 
felt bv the wise, even in the absence of suclr causes 
as rcmenibiancc of objects, desire and volition, is 
due to their self-knowledge, control over the sense- 
organs, contentment and specific merits^®. As it is 
not a fact that all the feelings of one who has acquired 
discriminative knowledge (t'irekii.) arc naturallv of 
painful nature, we should not consider pleasure to be 
merely an absence of pain. That persons har ing true 
knowledge do possess happv experiences (^/v/g/vds/) 
within themselves is a fact which admits no denis 1'®’. 

Similarlv, unhappy experiences felt within one’s 
own self at the presence of undesirable objects through 
the contact of the Ma?h!S with the Atman, aided bv the 
results accruing from non-mcritorious deeds, are des- 
cribed as pain ichihkhei). In case of past objects, it is 
due to memoiT, while in case of future objects, it is 
produced bv volition {sanka/pay'^. Pain should not be 
considered as merely an absence of pleasure®'^. 

Naivaviki s do not admit pleasure to be a distinct 
categorv. But then it should not be considered that 
thev denv the verv existence of feelings of pleasure. 
W hat they mean is that pure happiness cannot be found 
in this universe. It is generally mixed up with pain. 
Mence, pleasure also is a form of paiti®®. 

3 . Desire (hrhd) 

It is a sort of wish for the attadnnv ut of an object 
whicli I are has not got®'^ and wliich is vxpivssed in tlie 
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foi-m— ‘may t'nis be mine’ ctc.®^ This is produced out 
of the contact of the Alams with the Jltnian, through 
pleasure etc., or through remembrance etc. It is the 
cause of eflbrt, remembrance, merit and demerit. It has 
several forms®®. 

4. d iversion (dresa) 

It is the feeling which makes one think himself 
burning or being irrit.ited. It proceeds from the con- 
tact of the Ahinas with the At/mui through the help of 
pain or remembrance. It is the cause of effort, re- 
membrance, merit and demerit. It has several forms®^. 

5 . iijforf {prajatnd) 

It is of two kinds — (i) that which proceeds from 
mere living, and (2) that which proceeds from desire 
and a\'ersion. The former is that which helps the 
series of upward and downward breathings in the 
sleeping man and which brings about the contact of the 
MiUhts with the external sense-organs during the waking 
state. This is produced from the contact of the Alanas 
with the At wan aided by merits and demerits. The 
latter kind of effort is, however, produced out of the 
contact of the AL/f/as with the Atman helped bv desire^ 
or aversion. It helps the preservation of physical 
org’.nism and such activities which lead to the attain- 
ment of desirable and to the abandoning of the un 
desirable®®. 

6. Impression {samskiira) 

Regarding the process of its pnKluction, it mav be 
pointed out that after the usual process of cognition, 

Kandall., p. 261. 

PPBha., p. 2f)i. 

’’’ PPBhfi., p. 26;. 

PPBha., p. 265. 
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v.'hcn the result is obtained, a kind of impression is 
left behind by that resultant cognition which itself 
vanishes away afterwards. Such an impression, which 
is the exact copy of that cognition, has got the At /nan 
as its substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves be- 
hind it an impression. But those which are due to (i) 
intensified {patn) cognitions, (2) repeated cognitions, 
and (3) impressive {adara) cognitions produced by 
special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled®®. 

It is the cause of remembrance and recognition of 
C)bjects previously seen, or heard, or experienced; and is 
counteracted bv contrary cognition, intoxication and 
intense pain etc.’'® 

7. }>lerit and dinnsrit {dhar/nddhar/zid) 

Merit {dhar/j/a') is produced in the jlrdt/zian by the 
contact of the Annas with the Atman itself helped by 
the various means, the purity of thoughts {bhdvaprasJdd) 
and the absence of desire to attain any visible result from 
those means’^. The means are: faith in dhar/na, harmless- 
ntss, benevolence, truthfulness, freedom from desire tor 
undue possession, freedom from lust {brab/J/acarya), purity 
of intentions, absence of anger, bathing, use of purifying 
substances, clevotion to particular deities, fasting and 
carefulness towards one’s own duty. Besides, the per- 
tormance of the various religious duties of the tour 
castes and the daw/ias, as laid down in the rrntis and the 
sn rtis, also helps the accruing of merit'-. 

The performance of these injunctive deeds cannot 
be said to be the direct cause of those happy results 
which appear after a long interval; hence, it is assumed 

®®PPBha., p. 267. Also Jlde Umesha Mishra— Smrti thcory 
according to Nyaya-Vaicesika, K. B. Pathaka Com. Vol. pp. 179- 

80. 

PPBha., p. 267. 

PPBha., pp. 272-73. 

PPBha., p. 272. 
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that such deeds when performed leave behind them 
their impressions in a stagnant form which, when, in 
course of time, become mature, yield their respective 
results^^. These after-effects of our meritorious acts 
remain unseen for sometime and hence, they are called 
acirsta. 

It brings about happiness, means of happiness {Into) 
and final emancipation to the agent {kartf). It is super- 
sensuous. It is destructible by the experience of final 
happiness;’^^ so that, it should not be confused with the 
mental impression"®. It is also destroyed by true 
knowledge.’'® It cannot be said to be eternal, as some 
hold it to be; for, in that case, as there would be no 
exhaustion of it, and consequentlv, no end of the 
worldly experiences of pleasure, there would have been 
no final emancipation.'^' 

Likewise, demerit {udbarmci) is also a quality of the 
AfwcUi. It is produced by the contact of the Amos 
with the AtDion aided b\- the performance of deeds 
which arc prohibited in the scriptures, and which arc 
contrary to the causes of merit mentioned above; the 
non-performance of deeds which arc enjoined in the 
scriptures; and carelessness {prowcuhi). It brings about 
pain, means of pain and sin to the doer {kcirfr), that is, 

Setu on PPBh,r., p. 568. 

'■‘PPBha., p. 272. Inasmuch as dharma is an effect, it must 
be destroyed. But it is not destroyed so soon. Sometimes its 
results are such as can be experienced in thousands of years. 
Such being the case, if the dharma were to be destroyed by its very 
first result, then there would be nothing left to yield the remain- 
ing parts of its results; nor is it possible for dharma to be destroyed 
in parts, as it is an absolute integrity {tko nirhhagah). It is for 
these reasons that dharma is held to be destructible by the ex- 
perience ot final happiness resulting from it — Kandall, p. 275. 

Samskdro pi smrtidrdrenaivam bhaialJ/ya/on/yastikhasamvijiid- 
navirodhlti — f'yom., p. 658. 

Samya^rijiidnetia dharmo rindeyate — Kandall., p. 275. 

’’ KandalL, p. 
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the JIvdtDhui. It is supersensuous and is destroyed by 
the experience of the last pain resulting from it''®. 

That both merit and demerit belong to the Jlrdtnum 
is proved by the fact that there must be something on the 
basis of which the physical organism, for the experience 
of pleasure and pain by the J/rdt///an, is to be made. The 
qualities belonging to the organism themselves cannot 
be of any use, as the organism itself has not come to 
exist yet; nor can such qualities of the JJvdtnuni, which 
come to exist in it after its connection with the organ- 
ism, namely, consciousness, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion and effort, help the production of the organ- 
ism. Even the impression {lihdvand') which accompanies 
the Jivdtnian from one organism to another, cannot be 
the required cause; for its capacity becomes known 
when it gives rise to remembrance, which itself is possible 
only when the Jlvdtnhw has come to possess an organism. 
Hence, through the method of Residue it is assumed 
that the qualities which guide the production of 
pliysical organism arc merit and demerit’^. 

Besides, there are also aidis like — YdvcJ.dtm'.vu 
dlc:r//!ddbcir/!Jti!i tdvdddyith fiir7iv,7/ii;d.ri\dfji r/Su]dii\! etc. as 
long as the Jlvdtmt’n possesses merit and demerit, so 
le)ng there exist span of life (di'/o'), physical organism, 
sense-organs and other objects for the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain, for it, to prove that merit and de- 
nierit belong to the JJrdtWciid^K 

Some are of opinion that merit is of the nature of 
pcd'iiwdnu itself. If it were sf), then like pdrouidnus, 
merit also would have been eternal, and that there 
would have been no religi' us activities etc. to produce 
anv merit. There would 1 ave been no death even. 
But as these arc against tl e actual reality, Nvava- 

PPBha., p. 280. 

Vyom., pp. 638-39. 
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Vaiccsika rejects the view as unsound®^. 

Likewise, the view that both merit and demerit 
arc the quaiitics of parauiatin is also rejected as wronq 
on tile ground that inasmuch as pciramdniis are like 
common properties for all, all persons ought to have 
experienced onlv one type of pleasure and pain. This, 
again, is not the fact®n 

Some, again, improving upon the former view, 
think that some paru/Jhlnus possess merit, while others 
possess demerit; so that, those organisms which arc 
produced out of the meritorious paranidntis are meritor- 
ious, and cause the experience of pleasure, while those 
which are produced from the demeritorious para/nanns 
help the experiences of pain. To this it is said in reply 
that if it were so, then as paranidnus arc eternal, there 
would not have been anv religious activity in the world; 
and also there would not have been any death. Hence, 
this view, also, like the previous one, is rejected as 
unsound''^'L 

8 . PluraHty of Jlrdtuiaus 

As regards the question — Whether there is only one 
Jd'dfwa/! or manv, it is pointed out that there are as 
many A/Wo’/is as there are living beings in the universe. 
I'hc proof for this assumption is the existing differences 
in the universe^'*. Ihus — 

(1) It is found that some arc in bondage and have 
to pass from one litc to anf)ther, while others arc free. 
Had there been only one Jlvdtuhiu, then together with 
the liberation of one At/zhu:^ all others also should have 
been liberated. 

(2) Similarlv, some arc happv, while others are un- 
happy. Some, again, are rich, while others arc poor. 

Vyom., p. 6;9. 

Yy(_)m., p. 639. 

AL'om., (n9. 

III. 11. 20; KU., pp. M0-31; KandalL, pp. 686-87. 
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That these and similar other differences do reallv exist 
in the universe cannot be denied. Had there been only 
one Jlvdt/nau, how would it be possible to explain these 
differences? 

jVs to the view that just as in the case f)f Akdai, 
although it is only one, yet due to the di\-crsitv of its 
limitations {iipadhis) in the form of car-cavitv, wc ha\c 
diversity in the sound-experiences; so, in the case of 
At;// an, believing that it is onlv one, wc mav explain 
the diversity of experiences as being due to the diversity 
of its limitations, in the form of phvsical organisms, 
it may be said in reply that the instance cited above is 
not quite analogous. The diversite of sound experi- 
ences might well be explained as due to the sound- 
comprehending agencies, in the form of ear-cavity 
and the rest, which have been brought about bv the 
merit and demerit, which arc restricted to each indivi- 
dual person. But in the case of Atman, on the oth.er 
hand, there would be no diversitv in the merit and 
demerit, since all these would belong to one and 
the sam.e Atman-, and as such, there being no diversity 
in the bodies (which arc brought about by the merits 
and demerits of the Atman ensouling the body), what 
would be the cause of the diversity of pleasure and 
pain experienced by different persons; especially, when 
the Atman is one, the contact of the Manas also would 
be common to all persons? 

For one, however, who believes in the plurality of 
-■Itmans, though all of them, being omnipresent, would 
be present in all the bodies, vet their experiences 
W(mld not be common to all of them; as each of them 
would experience onlv such pleasures etc., as would 
appear in connection with th.c particular bodv brought 
ab(jut by the previous deeds of that Atman and not 
those which belong to other bodies also, .\gain, the 
past deeds also stick, in the form of adrM‘t, to that very 
Atman in contact with which the particular organism 
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had performed it. Hence, the restriction of body is due 
to the restriction of the past deeds^^. 

The p'tttis laying down the non-difference of the 
AlDhins must be taken as figurative. Besides, there arc 
direct antis also to prove th.e plurality of the Atwcvis^^'. 

It has been shown above that every individual 
being has got onc_ separate AtWem, and consequently, 
there are as many jltmons a.s there are individuals in the 
world. To differentiate one Atnnui from the other, 
several reasons have been given which are just in keeping 
with the view-point of the school. But besides these, 
there is another point also to consider in support of the 
above view. The Vaicesika-Sutra — A jarasthdto ndiiiT^' 
says that the plurality of the Atwcuis is due to rjnrastld 
(status), which has been explained and illustrated above. 
Now, this gives rise to several questions, such as — 
(i) To what is the status {ryarasthd) due? (2) How 
long does the cause of the status operate? That is, does 
this status influence the Atman only in this world, 
or even hereafter? (3) How far does this status in- 
fluence the Atman during the state of Moksa? 

If we just think a bit we find that this status is 
exclusively due to the result of the past deeds. In 
other words, it is for the sake of the experience of 
pleasure and pain of our own deeds of the past life or 
lives that we come to this world, and also pass from 
one life to another, in case the experiences of pleasure 
and pain arc not exhausted. 1 he status and the condi- 
tion of a being are determined b\' his own deeds. Thi^ 
being the case, as long as the influence of the past deeds 
lasts, the status yarns t I’d) is sure to continue. As 
for the continuity of the influence of the past deeds, 
no one can say Ikav long would it last; so that, the 

KandalT., p. 87. 

XIX, 46; Kath.i, V. in 
VS., III. ii. 20. 
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ryavdstha not only operates in this world, but also con- 
tinues hereafter. ^\nd it is due to this that some go 
to heavens, while others enter hell; and even there, 
all do not experience equal status. 

W hat about the .Atnidus which are liberated? It is 
a fact that the Atman becomes liberated onlv when it 
has exhausted the experiences of the results of all its 
past deeds; so that, there being no more influence of 
the past deeds, the Atman will become free from all 
thiC ryavasthas which were due to those past deeds. Now, 
if there be no vyarastha, then it will have to assume, 
according to the apparent meaning of the Sfitra, that 
there is no pluralitv of the Atmans. That is, the pluralitv, 
which is due to the presence of the vyarasthd, will cease, 
when that vyarasthd is removed. In other words, as 
Candrakanta appears to think,’^* in the state of liberation, 
there will be only one Atman without having any 
distinction. 

But, is it a fact that when Atmans become free 
from the influence of the past deeds, there is nothing 
to differentiate one Atman from another, due to which 
alone, Candrakanta Tarkalaiikara and others think that 
beyond this empirical world {ryarahdrabb/lmi), the plura- 
lity of the Atmans does not exist? The answer is in 
the negative. \\'"e know that according to Nyaya and 
Vaiyesika, the Manas is as much eternal as the J/rdtwan. 
Their connection also is eternal; so that, when a parti- 
cular Atman becomes tree from the bondage of the 
universe, even then its eternal companion, the Manas, 
remains with it. The presence of this very Manas 
makes cverv hlvdit/naai retain its own personalitv although 
each of the liberated , \tmans mav be pure and free from 
the influence of its past deeds. Hence, even after the 


(i) I 'yiii'abdrahbf.’mkcly.lw khaln ryavasthato nana; (ii) ^dstra- 
sdr/iarthydcca pranpady.a/iabt eka ercltma i y-irabdrabb/zmai' bbicljale — 
VBha., III. ii. 20-21. 
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nescience {witJjyafmmi) is removed, the difference {bbedu) 
existing between one Atman and the other is sure to 
remain as before, even in the state of liberations^. 

9. Dimension of Jlvdtman 

It is all-pervasive and hence, it possesses the highest 
dimension'^". If it were not so, then action would not 
have been produced in the respective objects possessing 
limited dimension, as a result of conjunction of the 
Atman carrving its adrsfa, inasmuch as adrsta being 
present in a different substratum is dependent upon 
proximity {pratyasatti) in order that it may be produc- 
tive of action; and that proximitv is nothing but con- 
junction of the Atman carrying its adrsta. Likewise, 
as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, 
pleasure etc., in particular situations is impossible or 
incapable of proof except on the ground of the all- 
pervasiveness of the AtmarA. 

It is further suggested that as the effects of Atman, 
namely, consciousness, happiness, etc., are found every- 
where, it is proved that Atman is all-pervasive®-. \X'e 
know that both merit and demerit are the qualities of 
Atman, and if their substratum, namelv, Atman, be not 
all-pervasive, then there would have been no upward 
motion of the fire, no transversal motion of the air, 
and no initial motion of the anii and the Manas; for, 
merit and demerit depend upon the conjunction with 
their substratum. Being the qualities of the Atman, 
they cannot produce any mcMion without the contact 
of the Atman, just as the effort requires the contact c-f 
the Atman to produce activities in the hand. In the 

^'’VV., on VS., III. ii. 21; Vyom., p. 410; CS., p. 366. 

VS., Vn. i. 22. 

’I achalnianub sal urlasamynsj ! nun na hhanllacld tcsii Seal 
adraavadiil n/dsa/mn.ryjfl-i iyd no.'pinhe/a, lyadhiharanasjadrstasya pra!':d- 
safljapcksayd kriydianakalid! etc. — VU., VII. i. 22. 

KU., p. 1 5 1. 
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absence of any other C‘mse,_a(lrsfci is assumed to be the 
cause of these®^. Hence, Atiiidii is all-pervasive. 

Again, it is a fact that a jogin, having acquired 
higher powers, constructs various bodies equipped with 
all the sense-organs, and simultaneously, experiences 
pleasure and pain in all those bodies. This is possible 
only when the Atman is all-pervasive®^. 

]Jvdtman possesses, on these very grounds, the 
highest dimension. It cannot be atomic; for, in that 
case, pleasure, pain, desire etc., also would ha\ c become 
supersensuous. Again, it cannot be of the intermediate 
dimension {madhyama-parimdnii)\ for, in that case, the 
aitman would have become non-eternal®'’; which is not 
possible. Again, no person, who has no feeling of 
attachment {rdga), is found to take birth ever. Posses- 
sion of such a feeling necessitates previous existence of 
the Atman, which is not possible, if the Atman were 
non-eternal®®. Moreover, there is nothing to prove that 
Atman has got parts®^. 

Again, it is supported by the recognition {praiya- 
bbijnd) in the form T, who had seen the thing, am also 
touching that very thing,’ and again, ‘that very I, who 
had touched that very thing, am also looking at it.’®® 
Its being eternal also shows that there is no beginning 
of this Atman. 

It is also clear from the fact that a few days old baby 
sometimes smiles, sometimes quivers, and sometimes 

Tatha dharwtlclharmiiynrafmag/inatrut/acLaravcisxLliydpakali e na 
syut agnerurdhvajvalanam raynsl;ry.iggaManuwcai:iMciiuisosli'iulyay kar- 
mai tayoh svacrayasatiyoy’pcksilhlt. Yatha pniyalito hdslakarmdiiy.il- 
>'huai)/yi)gapekscistalhd db.v mddbarrt.hirritmaaiii.y'igam I'nui na kanna 
kiirydidmdfmagtinatrdt etc. p. 41 1. 

NBha., 111 . ii. 19; TBh.i., pp. 91-92, (S. .M. Paranjape’s clIi- 
tlon); PWSS., Vol. I, pp. 47-S8; Vyom., p. 41 1. 

Setu., p. 390. 

NS. and N'Bha., III. i. 24. 

VU., III. ii. 5. 

KR., p. 38. 
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cries out, which activities arc onhr due to the recogni- 
tions of the deeds producing joy, fear and grief, of the 
past life*'*^; for, being only a few days old, his smiling 
etc. cannot be due to his experiences of this life^'^'^. 

It is further said that had not the Atman been 
eternal, one, who is desirous of the other world, would 
not have been attracted towards its acquirement. Again, 
the knowledge, that the particular activity will be help- 
ful, which leads the newly born baby to suck the 
mother’s breast, also proves that Ati/nni is eternaP''k 
That a person takes birth itself proves that the Atmai. 
must have existed even before the particular birth, 
wherein it had cherished desires for the next birth; 
for, persons free from longings are never found to be 
born^°‘’. The very fact that the Atman is eternal 
pro^'es that it will exist even when the present body falls 
down as dcacb®-'^. All these things prove that the 
Jlvdtwan is all-pervasive. 

lo. Otbtr qualities of Jirdtman 

JJvdtman also possesses conjunction and disjunction. 
This is proved by the productitan and the destructitan 
of pleasure and pain where the presence of the non- 
material cause, in the form of conjunction and dis- 
junction respectively, is necessary’®^. It is a substance 
as it possesses qualities^*^^. Because it is all-pervasive, 
it does not possess anv motion^''*'’. 

It has no daitatra. That is, it has nothing as its 

'' ' KR., p. ;,8. 

XBhfi. and Wd. on NS., III. i. i8. 

>'’■ NS. and NBh.l., 111. i. 21 . 

NS., III.,]. 2s; KP., p. 167, and Mai :aranda on the same; 
AT\d, pp. 104-100 

NS., IV. 1 . 10 . 

104 Vvom., p. 411; K.U., p. n2. 

\T., 111. ii. 5; VBha., 111 . i. 3 . 

ioe VS., V. ii. 21. 
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substratum^^". That it has no cause of its own follows 
from its being an eternal substance^'*^. It possesses the 
specific qualities,^*'® which are neither eternal nor per- 
vasive. It is the agent {keniry^^. 


IV. }\loksj and the Possibility oj its 
AchiereU’ent 


\\”e have talked much about Moksa, but doubts are 
felt as regards its possibility. I'here arc several un- 
surmountable ditficultics in its war", some of which, are 
eiven below: 

c ' 

I. Rndnnbandhj— -According to thep/v///r when a man 
comes to this world, he owes three debts — (i) to the 
Rr/V, (2) to the Pi/rs, and (3) to the gods. To clear off 
the first debt, he has to live as a brahn/aedrin for a certain 
period. For clearing off the sec(and debt, he has to 
marry and produce a child, and then pass his days as a 
householder (yifhastha). Lastly, he has to engage himself 
in the performance of religious rites and ceremonies, 
such as Darcaprinuiindsa etc., which sometimes last for 
even hundred vears, to pav off his debt to the gods. 
All these debts must be cleared off. Now, during the life- 
time of a man there is hardly any time even to do these. 
Flow can then one think of Sioks.P Hence, the talk 
about Moksa is only a pious wish. The view — that 
since one does not live long enough to do all these 
things, and then to prepare for .Moksi/, he should leave 
something undone, cannot help him to seek after Mokstr, 
for, no one is entitled to trv for Mokya unless he has 
imished all other duties. 


Kandali., p. 16. 

Kandali. , p. iS. 

Kandali., p. 24. 

''"KL ., p. Kandali., p. 25. 

i>iKR.,p. 37. 
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2. Kkcannhandha — The defects — attachment, aver- 
sion and ignorance, are so powerful that it is not easv 
to get rid of them. There are hundreds of instances 
where these defects have shown their superiority. And 
without becoming free from these no one can achie^ e 
yUjksd. This also is a great obstacle in its wav. 

3. Vrcivrttyannhiuidhd — ^^\gain, the presence of at- 
tachment etc. compels a man to engage his attention 
towards the worldh' activities, which, instead of leading 
him towards the liberation, entangles him with the 
worldly aims, which in their turn, help him to take 
more births and deaths. 

4. And lastly, it is a fact that every such activity 
must end in some result, the experience of which must be 
exhausted. But as there is no end to the activities it is 
very doubtful if they will be ever exhausted completely. 
The view — that the attainment of the true knowledge 
destroys the activities, is merely a blind faith in the/v/'/A. 

On these grounds, it appears that the attainment of 
Moksa is merely a pious wish. Now, the Naivavikas 
reject all these views and show that the attainment of 
hnal emancipation is quite possible. The following arc 
their arguments : 

I. The use of the term ‘d.-h/’ in th.c above case is 
only secondary. All that has been said in that con- 
nection is to show that f>bscr\'ance of brci/i/iwdryd, the 
producing of children, and the performance r)f religious 
rites etc., must be done. Reference to the /,’rtlmirrjrcldj 
etc., is only recommendatory and is said in praise of 
karnhui. Regarding the complaint of time, it is said drat 
had there been no possibility r)f liberation due to the 
lack of time, then there would ha\'e been no mention t-f 
the stage of life after the iirlk:sfhd('i'c:/'/'K fhe real signi- 
ficance of the fourth stage of our hfe lies in preparing 
for Moksci. T\xn emtis and swrf/s support this^^-. 


Manu., Chap. VI. 
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2. ^Vs regards the presence of defects, it is said 
that the constant thinking of the contrarv of these will 
naturally make a man free from these. And again, 
these are not eternal, nor are they products of chance, 
nor are the means of their destruction unknown. Hence, 
it is quite easy to get rid of them. Besides, there arc 
so many defects in all these that a man naturally becomes 
disgusted with the world and is compelled" to seek 
after Moksd. The constant thinking of the contrary caf 
these detects (^pratipdksabhdra)sa) is sure to bring freedom 
from their influences. As for the possible objection 
that the At/non is neyer found to be free from the con- 
tinuous chain of these defects; hence, it is impossible to 
think that the constant thinking of the contrary of tliese 
eyen will eyer bring freedom, it may be pointed out 
that it is not true; for, eyery one of us has got the 
experience that the Atuhin is completely free from these 
defects during the state of susiipti. 

3. Regarding the Vrarrtlyivuiku'j.ha^ it should be 
understood that when the defects, the cause of the 
bondage, haye been remoyed, tlie actiyity {prairtfi) can- 
not help the C(.)ntinuity of the Sd/i/sJrA'^. 

An objection is raised here: well, the defects being 
remoyed there may be no further addition to the per- 
tormance of deeds and consequently, there would be no 
further birth ff)r reaping the fruits of tresh deeds. But 
what about th.e result of those deeds which haye been 
already lioarded up? Seyeral e iews are adyanced to 
remoyc the aboye objection. Some think that the future 
being stopped, the gradual experiencing of the fruits of 
the past deeds will, some day or other, be exhausted. 
Otliers hold that through the yopi powers all the 
past deeds will be experienced in the same single bodr' 
b}- the help of the u:rn/di:akd]'iA^. The third and the 

113 NS,, IV. i. 64. 

Ill (i) It is a bodv or a scries of bodies assumed at will bv a 
f og:n who has risen above the so called laws ot nature and learnt 
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most important view is that the true knowledge itself 
will make the past deeds quite ineffective, as heat does 
to seed, and thus, one can easily become free from 
the chains of karwan and secure Moksa^^°. 

The fact is this that the result of the prarabdba- 
karnians will be exhausted only by experiencing them, 
either in the ordinary course, or through the yogk 
powers. The safidta and the sancljamdna, on the other 
hand, will become ineffective by the attainment of the 
true knowledge. In this way, no difficulty is felt to- 
wards the achievement of Aloksa. 

There being no doubt as regards the possibility of 
realizing Aloksa, both Gautama and Kanada have said 
that the true knowledge of the categories will bring 
the Highest Good, that is, the AlokyA^^. xffter the true 
knowledge has been acquired, the wrong notions about 
the Atman will disappear followed by the disappearance 
of the defects. The defects having been removed, ther: 
will be no activity {prarrtti) towards the worldlv things. 
In fact, our worldly activities alone compel us to take 
fresh births; but now, when the cause itself is made 
ineffective, there would not be anv more birth. Again, 
all our pains are due to our taking birth, but now, 
when the birth is stopped, why should there remain 
anv pain? That is, a man becomes free from pain, in 
the long run, after acquiring the true knowledge. In 
other words, he acquires Aloksa in the true sense of 
Nr'aya and Vaigesika^’. 

There are certain other kinds of doubts. For ins- 
tance, some feel that if there be reallv the cessation of 

to command its secret forces — PWSS., Vol. I., pp. 47-'! 8. 

(11) ) oqJ hi yoz.irdhinddhya rihi tan/khi tani ladharmadharmak arma 
ninvaya tadupahho^ay'i^yam tesu lenlpnpjttistbanepi tani tdni sendriydni 
cjrJrchii etc. NM., p. 520. 

rp- ‘iit-24. 

I. i. i; VS., I. i. 4. 

NS. and NBha., I. i. 2. 
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pain in the AIoAsa, then everybody would like to become 
liberated. And if that be the fact, then some dav or 
other, all will become liberated, and the worldly process 
will certainly stop. To this it is said that the knowing 
ones being continuously emancipated, there does not 
become a void (of the Atmans), inasmuch as the number 
of these Atmans, in the universe, is infinite; if there were 
an end, or an increase and decrease in their number, 
then alone could such a void be possible, as in the case 
of things of limited dimensions. When the Atman 
is without any limitation, then there is no possibility 
of such doubts^^®. 

Again, others feel that the Atman being eternal, 
there would be no emancipation for one who perceives 
or realizes this eternal Atmarr, as being always affected 
by a longing for pleasure, he would have an attachment 
to the means of pleasure and awrsion to those of pain; 
and these two, namely, attachment and aversion, would 
give rise to constant activities and cessations from 
activities; and these, in their turn, would give rise to 
merits and demerits which will lead to births and rebirths 
and consequently, there is no possibility of Moksa. 

To this it is said that it is not so; because, for one 
who recognizes the eternal Atman, there would come 
about due dispassion, produced from a recognition of 
the evils inseparable from the objects of enjoyment; 
and this dispassion would, in due course, bring about 
liberations^®. 

V. State of Jh'dtman during liberation (Moksa) 

Sloksa has been defined as the absolute freedom 
from painS-o, its cause^-s and everything connected with 
it. In order to achieve this, one has to acquire the 

Kandall., p. 88. 

Kandall., p. 89. 
s-»NS., I. i. 22. 

Tat., I. i. 22, p. 238. 
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true knowledge of the categories laid down by Gau- 
tama^-“ and Kanada^^^, which in gradual process brings 
about liberation, as has been shown before. As the quali- 
ties of At/)ian are non-eternal, thev leave the Ati)uni in the 
state of liberation. Hence, the Atwan, being free from 
all its qualities, remains in its own natural state during 
the state _of liberation. It was, perhaps, this ver)' aspect 
of the AtDJdii that led Criharsa to remark that Atman, 
according to Gautama is a mere slab of stone^-^. 

It appears that there was an old view that eternal 
bliss becomes manifested in the Atman during the state 
of liberation. But Vatsyayana shows that this view is 
not tenable for want of su'fhcient proofs, and hence, he 
rejects it^^s^ 'ppg arguments of VatsvA^ana are given 
below : 

He says — what is the cause of the manifestation of 
the eternal bliss? It also cannot be eternal; for, if it 
were so, then why should it not be felt during the state 
of bondage? If both were eternal, then it will also 
have to be assumed that together with the eternal mani- 
festation of the eternal bliss, even during the state of 
bondage, there are the simultaneous experiences of 
pleasure and pain due to the merits and demerits, which, 
of course, is against the reality. 

In order to remove this difticulty, if it be held to 
be non-eternal, then, again, the cause of it must be 
hmnd out. Besides the contact of the Aauas with the 
Atman, there must be some auxiliary cause also. IMerit 
cannot be this auxiliary cause; for, in that case, it is 
necessary to find out the cause of this merit also. Nor 
can it held that the merit produced by the Yogic 
Samadhi is the necessary cause; for, every merit, after 
producing its requisite result, is destroyed; so that, the 

'-’NS., I. i. 1-2. 

VS., I. i. 4. 

XC., xvii. 74. 

XBha., I. i. 22. 
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vogic dhcirma also will come to an end at some particular 
time, and together with it the effect of it, namclv, the 
experience of eternal bliss, will also disappear. 

Nor can it be held that although the bliss is 
eternal, and as such, is equally present both in the state 
of liberation and that of bondage, vet it is not expcricne- 
ed during the latter state owing to the presence of an 
organism; for, the presence of organism, which is 
exclusively helpful to the experience of pleasure and 
pain, cannot be an obstacle in the wav of the experience 
of eternal bliss. 

Therefore, Vatsyayana thinks that the view is un- 
sound and rejects it. 

It is very difficult to sav exactly what was the original 
view of the Naivayikas and the Vaicesikas on this point. 
It is clear from the Nyava and the Vaicesika Sutras,^-® 
and other works cT the schools that absolute freedom 
from pain exists during the state of liberation. In otlier 
words, the A.t!/jan becomes free from all tlte qualities 
which directly or indirectly lead to pain^-’. But we hnd 
that there exists some distinction between the view- 
point of the two schools. IMadhavacan'a in his Saiiksepa- 
garikarajava^^® says that Cahkaracarya being asked 
by some one, had said that according to the \'’aiccsikas, 
the state of the Atman is just like the Akdca and that 
it is absolutely free from its qualities, while according 
to the Naivavikas, there is also the experience of bliss. 
Although much doubt is felt regarding the autlienticity 
of this work, vet we cannot entirely overlook this view 
k.ven later on, the author of the Sarvasiddhanta- 
sarigraha^-® and Bhasarvajha^'^® clearly support the \ iew 

\S., 1 . i. 22; VS., 1 . i. 4. 

W'e should remember that pain includes the woddK 
pleasure also— XBha., I. i. 2, 9. 

X\’I. Verses 68-69. 

Xaivavika Paksa, Wrscs 41-42. 

Xyayasara; Agama-Parichheda. 
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of Madhava. And it is, therefore, that we find an old 
verse wherein some one expresses his desire to go and 
pass his days in the fine forest of Brnda, as a jackal 
instead of desiring for the Aloksa of the Vaicesika^^^. It 
may also be suggested that perhaps it was the Nvava 
view which led Vatsyayana to criticise it in his Bhasva. 

Considering both these two views it appears that 
the view — ‘there is the mainfestation of eternal bliss in 
the Aloksa" is an old one. The supporters of this view 
might have thought that even the Gautama-Sutra does 
not denv the existence of eternal happiness. What the 
Sutra says is that there is the absfdute freedom from 
pain and its cause. But what does it mean except that 
there is eternal happiness which appears after the pain 
and its cause arc removed? It is quite likelv that even 
in the later centuries, the view got its supporters. But 
the supporters do not represent the Nyaya-view in 
general. Bhasart'ajha, one of the supporters, has got 
his own independent views on several topics which are 
not accepted by all the Naiyayikas. 

Moreover, it is not quite certain whether the view 
originally belonged to the Naiyayikas. Scholars, like 
Raghunatha Ciromani, Gadadhara Bbattacarya, Raghut- 
tama, and others attribute this view to old Mimariisakas, 
wliile Vacaspati Micra I, Udayanacaiq'a, and others 
appear to attribute it to the Vedantins. There is some- 
confusion between the views of the old Mimanisakas 
and those of the Naiyayikas on certain points, and our 
investigations show that some of the views which 
originally belonged to the Mimarnsakas became associa- 
ted with the Naiyayikas so much so that people forgot 
the original source and came to recognize the Naiyayikas 
as their original propounders. This might be also due 
to the fact that the view-points of these two schools 
resemble verv much. 

Vide \ ' aram brndarane rar/iye crgalatram hhajdmyabam l 

d\a punarraifesikim niuktiw prCirthayami kadacana ii 
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Hence, as it has been already said, it appears that at 
no stage, the Atunm of the Naiyayikas possesses any 
natural happiness or bliss. It is essentially although 
owing to the activities of the sense-organs and the 
Mams it comes to possess happiness etc. The only 
thing which remains with the Atman during the state 
of liberation is its own Manas. 

I T State of Jlvdtman during the Cosmic Rest 

It would not be out of place to point out the 
difference between the state of liberation and the state 
of Atman during the dissolution period {pralaya). In 
both the states, the Atman, is undoubtedly, free from 
pain, but in the former state the cause for the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain is absolutely exhausted, 
while it is not so in the latter case. It is, therefore, 
that as soon as the Cosmic Rest is over, the Jirdtman 
comes to possess an organism under the influence of 
merit and demerit^^^. 


B 

paramatman 

It has been said above that both the production and 
the destruction of the individuals and the universe 
ultimately depend upon the good will of Mabefva>\M''^. 
But the very existence of His is doubted bv some. 
Hence, it is necessary to adduce arguments in support 
of His existence before proceeding further. 

I. existence proved 

Inference and authority (Agama) are the only means 

pp. 507-508. 

S / fpra , pp. 258, 264, 270. 
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of right cogjiition to prove His existence. But as the 
Agaivic proof is not accepted bv tire non-believers, like 
the Buddhists and others, the Naivavikas first adduce 
several inferential proofs in support of His existence. 
As for the Vaiccsikas, it is verv difhcult to sav whether 
thev actually believed in the existence of the Parawaf- 
n/an. Efforts have been made trr interpret some of the 
Vaicesika Sutras^'^^, so as to show that the Vaicesikas 
also, like other orthodox schools, were originallv theistic 
in nature. But the interpretations are verv doubtful. One 
can easilv interpret these two Sutras and see that Kanada 
did not mean to include Icrara in his Sutras. x\nd it is, 
perhaps, one of the reasons whv the Vaigesikas have 
been called half-atheists {arcllkmunacikaP) by the later 
orthodox writers. But there is no doubt that the later 
writers on the Vaicesika Sutras did introduce the theistic 
element in th.eir works. 


I. IPdoyona s rsav ohont the ixislune of God 


It has been said above that the existence of the 
ParaDidtinan is doubtful; hence, proofs are adduced 
to prove His existence. But U dayanacarva in his 
famous theistic treatise says that there is hardly am' 
ground for doubt and consequentlv, anv need for in- 
vestigation regarding His existence; for, every one 
knows and worships Him in some form or other. 
Thus, he says that the followers of the ETpanisads 
(including the Vedantins) worship Him as One who is 
pure (secondlcss) and enlightened bv nature; the fol- 
lowers of Kapila, as the perfected First-Knower {Adt- 
ridiwi, Siddhiih — Kiltiisfhdtiityah'A^-, the followers ot 
Patahjali, as the Being who is untouched by the afflic- 

«>VS., L i. IT. i. i8. 

r('r the iniplic.ition of these epithets rc/f PWSS., \h)l. 11. 
pp. ! -0-1-73. 
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tions actions their fruits {lipcikc/) 

in the term of jatis, namclv, inunasyotra etc., ayits (the 
contact of the vital air with the organism), and (the 
experience of pleasure and pain witlun oneself); and 
dcaya (that which sleeps or remains in tlie Jit/i/iiii till the 
time of the fruition of the past deeds, that is, the rdrshi), 
and Who bv assuming a ‘‘phoutiicuinl body" {nir//;d)jj- 
/:div/)i 38 revealed the Veda^^® anti imparts grace (in 
the form ot bestowing upon us the reward of heaven 
and liberation etc.); the followers oi diLibdpdCupciti, as the 
absolutely Independent One who is undehled bv actions 
opposed to those enjoined in tlie Vedas and sanctioned 
by popular usage, that is, Me who is absolutelv free 
from the so-called demeritorious acts; the Caivas, as 
Cira (free from^ the three yv/yct); the Vaisnavas, as 
softaum}^'^ the Pauranikas, as the Supreme bather (lit. 
the Father of father); the Sacrificialists, as the Presiding 
Deity of the sacritice {jidi'hipur/isj)-, the Saugatas (that is, 

The five kinds of afflictions refevved to here arc: —aridja 
(nescience), asn/ita (egoism), nlga (attachii'.ent), dresa (aversion), and 
abhiniveca (love of life as expressed in the fiinn ‘would that 1 were 
never to cease. May I live on’) VS. and 'I'Bha., II. 5-9. 

By karman is meant here the performance of nientorious 
deeds in the torm of Aevamedha etc. which is the cause ot dlhirma 
and the demeritorious deeds in the form of killing a iiAljz-uiija etc. 
which leads to adharma. 

It is felt that how can (lod without having an organis:ii, 
in the absence of any worldlv action, be able to start .i uadition? 
For this It is said th.tt He for the purpose of creating the unis erse 
nianitests His own body mereh bv His desire or out ot the col- 
lected cetdKa of the worldlv creatures and this bodv of I tis is known 
as the ‘phantasmal body.’ For the full explanation nt this term 
ride — P\\ SS., Vol. I. pp. 47-58. 

SuDipradly.ife ;^:rnir: cisyA^ Sinrpi jdAn I 'eduh — KPP., p. 14; 
Bodhani includes the toage ni ylhipi, piita, etc., also. Thus, (rod 
has revealed the \T-da and has taught the usage ot "lertr, pata, 

etc. 

Idtiama means all-knowing and non-worldly. 
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the Buddhas), as the Omniscientd^^ the Digambaras (one 
of the Sects of Jaina) as Uncovered;^^^ the Mimamsakas, 
as That which is enjoined (by the Vedas ) as the object 
of worship; the Naiyayikas, as the Being who is endowed 

The term ksanika-sari'ajna as used by Vardhamana explain- 
ing the term sanaifia is really God conceived as such. It is well- 
known that sarvajha is one of the names of the Buddha (TT'rf't- 
Amarakosa, I. 13). The wovd ksanika implies that the doctrine 
was of those Schools of Buddhism which upheld the theory ol 
Universal Flux. The (jiunyavadins are, of course, excluded — P\\ SS., 
Vol. II. p. 178. 

There is no room for a Supreme God in the Jaina religious 
philosophy. The Digambaras believe that every soul passes through 
fourteen stages, {gunasthand) on its way to final deliverance. The 
last two are known as Sayogikevallgunasthdnaka and AyogikevalJguna- 
stbanaka and correspond to Jivanmukti and 1 'idehamukti, respective- 
ly. The former represents the stage in which the soul gains 
eternal wisdom, unlimited insight, everlasting happiness and 
unbounded power, and becomes, as a matter of course, the Guru 
of the entire universe, including the dtvas. The third part of 
^ukla-dhydna is developed in this stage, the first two having been 
already perfected in the preceding stage. Though the soul still 
resides in the body, it reaches every part of the Universe. On 
this level of spiritual culture the ]lva is able to found sects 
{Tlrthas) and thereby, become a Tlrtkaukara, if only he is inclined 
towards it and preach the truths revealed to him. Such a Jiva, 
viz., a Tlrthankara, is the object of human worship. The four- 
teenth stage, called by the name of Ajogi-Kevall, is the last in the 
series, and as soon as this is reached, the soul realizes Nirvana 
and becomes a Siddha. The Siddha and freed soul, together with 
infinite others of a similar order, dwell for ever, above the Siddha- 
(^ild, descending no more on the lower planes and taking no 
longer any interest in the alfairs of the world. He has a formless 
existence, and a body which is neither light nor heavy. 

The term Nirdvarana (uncovered) as used in the text stands 
for the last two gunasthdnas, specially, the fourteenth. All the 
ghdtikarmans, viz., those which obscure the jiidna and darcana 
{jnandvaranJya and darciindvaranJya') of the soul and those which 
infatuate it {Mohanlya and antardya) disappear in the 12th stage; 
so that what are generally known as aghdti-karmans (viz., Vedaniya, 
Ay us, xsdma and Gohd) only remain in the thirteenth. [These 
aghdtikarwans correspond to a certain extent to the so-called 
‘prdrabdhd karmans which result in jdti-Ndwa and Gotra as named 
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with all the attributes which befit Him; Carvakas, as 
One whose authority is established by the convention 
of the world;^^^ what more — ^whom even the artisans 
worship as Vifva.karman, the Great Architect, now, 
although with regard to such a Being, the Lord 
Civa, whose power is universallv recognized, like caste, 
pravara school {cdkhd) of Veda, familv duties 
etc., there can hardly be anv ground for doubt, and 
consequently, any need for investigation.^^® 

A question is raised here: If God is so well- 
known, then no effort should be made even by the 
Naiyavikas to prove His existence according to the 
dictum — ‘inference should not be adduced in support of 
things having either absolute non-existence, as hare’s 
horn, son of a barren woman etc., or being proved 
beyond all doubts, like the Paramdtwan in the present 
case; but onlv in cases where doubt exists.’^'*' To this 
Udayana says that all the discussions and inferences 
about His existence are of the nature of contemplation 
{tiianand) which follows cravana. His references in the 
Crutis, Swrtis, Pitrdnas etc. represent the stage oi p'avana 
only; so that, nothing is wrong if in spite of His being 
so well-known to all, efforts are made to prove His 
existence through inferences. 


here), Ayns and bhoga ( = I 'W;/w)’A]. These do not obscure the 
omniscience of the soul, but help to keep up the body, and as 
soon as these are exhausted the body falls otF. The two kinds 
of Moksa {Sadeha and I 'ideba) are known as Bbavamoksa and 
Dnyamoksa respectively — PWSS., Vol. II; pp. 178-179. 

King etc., or an image with four hands etc. — Bodhani, p. 4. 

The word gotra means the name of the Ksi in whose line 
one is born, the ancestor being a son or descendant of one ot the 
seven great Kps and the eighth Agastya. For a clear understand- 
ing of these terms — gotra and praiara. I 'lde P. V. Kane — JBBRAS 
(N. S.) Vol. II., Nos. I and 2, 1935, pp. 1-17. 

Vardhamana explains it as the Kp chosen by the I ajamdna 
in a sacrifice. 

KP., Stavaka 1 , Verse 2 along with the prose portion. 
i^KNBha., I. i. I. 
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2. Grounds jfir doubts 

Udayana notes five kinds of objections against Hi> 
existence which may possibly be raised by the nnn- 
bclicyers, on the following grounds: (i) absence of a 
supersensuous ground for the existence of life alter 
death; (2) tire possibility of otherwise (that is, without 
admitting G(id) carrying out the means to another 
world, namely, sacrifice; (t) the exitsence of proofs 
demonstrating His non-existence; (4) His unreliable 
character as a proof or a source of right knowledge even 
on the assumption of His existence; and (5) absence of 
proofs proving His existence. Now, these five objec- 
tions arc generally attributed to the CarrMka, the Bud- 
dhist and the Mimarnsakas. Udayana has given very 
clear and lucid answers to all these objections in his 
Nya'x'a-Kusumanjali and Atmatattyaviveka. Giving ct'cn 
in brief the summary of these answers would unusually 
enlarge th.e volume of the book. In fact, answers to 
these questions exhaust a considerable portion of Nyaya 
and Vaicesika and may form a separate independent 
volume altogether. Hence, 1 do not want to proceed 
here on that line. T shall give answers to the la'^t 
objection which requires direct prciofs for demonstrating 
His existence, and then pass on to His other aspects. 

3. Grounds for His existence 

The following are S(jme of the reasons to pi'ovc 
the existence ol the Pc/ran/dt/udu : 

(1) The earth being a product, like a pot, must 
have a doer. A doer must ha\'e the direct knowledge 
of the cause f)f the product, a desire to produce it, 
and also an effort to bring about tire effect. A human 
being cannot be such a doer. Therefore, we conclude 
that tliere is God who is the creator (g' this earth. 

(2) Again, it is a fact that pdraunlnus do not possess 
productiw motion during the Cosmic Rest (Pru/nyu). 
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Without such a motion thev cannot jf)in together so as 
to form effects in the form of dvyiinuicd^ etc. Ptvvmdinis 
ancL'ifr/A/r, being non-o cannot piT>ciucc tliat motion. 
The Jlvcis, also, without being in contact with an organi- 
ism, which is not possible during the period of dissolu- 
tion, cannot produce that motion. But motion must be 
imparted to the paraiiidniis for grouping together. Hence, 
it is inferred that there is an Intelligent Agent, that is, 
la'ara who imparts this motion. 

(3) Again, the whole universe must have a direct 
or an indirect support; for, being weightv it does not 
fall down; like the bodv of a bird in the skv. Similarlv, 
the whole universe is to be destro\'cd bv the effort of 
some one; as the universe is a product, like a cloth 
which is to be destroved. Now, a human being can 
neither be a support, nor a destroyer of the universe. 
Hence, we infer the existence of Ic'/vm for these purposes. 

(4) The various traditional arts of this uni\'erse, 
such as, the making of pot, cloth, etc. must have a 
teacher to teach to others and give a start to the con- 
vention. This also is not possible for anv human 
being. Hence, we presume the existence of a super- 
natural Being who is God. 

(5) The authoritativeness of the Veda rlepends 
upon the authoritativeness of the cause, that is, its 
author. This is not possible in ruber th.an God. 

(6) Again, the Ved.as necessitate that thcr“ must 
be pnxluced bv an Omniscient Being. That wliich is 
not so is not a Veda. It must be said here ihar the 
Nahavikas believe that the Vedas have got authors, 
like (_)ther authoritative texts. .Vgainst the t-p.'/n 

ot the Mimanasakas, the Naivfu ikas hold that there is no 
authoritativeness in a work if its author is not known. 
So says Udavanacarva — when we have proved that words 
are not immaculate self-suHicient entities, we can regard 
the Veda as the word of a reliable authority, and hence, 
an instrument of right cognition. Otherwise, if the 
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Veda were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion 
that it may not be reliable; as no one knows when and 
by whom it was propounded; in ordinary usage, all such 
words as cannot have their source traced, are regarded 
as of doubtful veracitv^^®. In this wav, also it is proved 
that there is an Omniscient God. 

(7) Lastlv, the dvyanuka and the trjanukci, being 
substances, possess dimension which, being a quality 
of an effect, is an effect itself. Neither the dimension of 
the paranidnu nor that of the dvyanuka can be its cause; 
for, the former is the eternal dimension, while the 
latter is anupariuidna. If these were the causes, then it 
will have to be admitted that an effect is produced even 
without a support, and that the dvyanuka possesses 
magnitude, which is not possible. Owing to these and 
similar other difficulties, it is admitted that the dimension 
of the dvyanuka and the tryanuka is produced bv number. 
For the production of the dimension of a dvjamka, 
out of number two we require an apeksdbuddhi in order 
to produce the generality called dritva. No human 
being is present just after the Cosmic Rest is over; 
so that, our apeksdbuddhi cannot help the production of 
the dimension of the dvyanuka. Hence, we infer that 
there is God whose apeksdbuddhi has helped the produc- 
tion of this dimension, and consequently, the production 
of the entire universe'"*®. 

.Ml these are supported by crufis and smrtis. 
Besides, there are screral other p'utis to prove the 
existence of the Varau/dtu/an. 

11. Definition of Paramdtnian 

Having proved the existence of Pavawdtwan, we may 
proceed with His definition. The authors of Nvaya have 

XP., Ms. pp. 930-31. I Wfalso Ft. Note of Dr. Jha’b transla- 
tion of XBha. and XV., Vol. IL, p. 517. 

I'*'* KP., Stavaka 5. 
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defined Him as the instrumental cause of the universe. 
Upon Him depends the acquisition of the fruits of one’s 
past actions. He is also defined as One whose wor- 
ship is declared to be the means of heaven and 
liberation. He is also known to us as One who 
possesses eternal consciousness, bliss and other similar 
qualities. 

III. Characteristics of Parawdtman 

He is endowed with such qualities as — absence of 
demerit, false knowledge and negligence; presence of 
merit, true knowledge and intuitiveness {sawadhisaf/ipad). 
He also possesses the eight-fold powers consisting of 
animd, laghinid, niahinid, prdpti, prdkdwya, racitva, Icitra 
and yatrakd/ndvasdyitrcd^'^, as a result of His merit and 
knowledge. His merit follows the bent of His \X ill 
{satikalpa). He controls the activity of the residuum, 
of merit and demerit subsisting in each individual (///’- 
dt/jjcin), as also that of the earth and other material 
substances. He is Omnipotent in regard to His crea- 
tion, not however, failing to be influenced by the results 

1=0 NS. and NBha., IV. i. 19. 

1=1 KP., stavaka i, Karika, 2. 

i=-TD.,p. 12. 

153 power through which one can reduce himselt to the 
form of parumanu is known as anima; that which makes a man 
capable of making his body so light as to rise up even through 
the help of the rays of the sun is called that which enables 

a man to make the subtlest possible thing as big as possible is 
known as mabitna', that which cjualihes a man to touch even the 
moon through the tip of his little finger is called prapfi; that which 
makes him enjoy freedom of desire so as to even enter into 
the ground as if he is diving into water is known as prakdmja\ 
that which makes him bring under his control everything with- 
out himself being under other’s control is called vacitva', that which 
qualifies him to produce, protect and destroy everything is called 
Icitva-, and that which makes him achieve whatever he desires 
at whatever time is known as yatrakdmdrasdyitva or satya-sankalpa. 
YBha., TIT. 44. 
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of acts, done by the beings He creates. He has 
obtained all the results of His deeds, and continues tc 
act for the sake of His created beings; because, just as 
the father acts for his cliildren, so does Icvara also act 
for living beings. He is the Seer, the Cogniser, and 
the Knower of all things. 

He is the instrumental cause of the universe. This 
is proved from the fact that the Primordial Matter, 
parauidnu, and kiirmin, being themselves unconscious, 
are found to act onlv when prior to beginning thev have 
an intelligent agent to control them. Such an agent is 
the ]?araii?dt/)icnP‘°. He creates the universe bv reason of 
His nature being so, just as the earth upholds things, 
because such is its nature. It is Icvara who makes the 
less-knowing ]lra go to heaven or to hell. The 
activities of the universe exist as lony; as He remains 
awake, and when He takes rest all the activities remain 
stopped in the state of Cosmic Rest. Tliis proves that 
He is the instrumental cause of the universe. His 
very nature consists of acrivitv {pravrtti)}'^'^ 

He is difterent from the Jlrdtinan^ as He possesses 
distinct qualities, such as — ctcrnir\- (.)f intelligence, num- 
ber, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, 
desire, and effort^'’®. Uddvotakara lavs emphasis on 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion and intelligence only as His qualities^'^®. Further on, 
Uddyotakara asserts that He possesses desire which is 
not tainted with nescience and is not obstructed in 
regard to anything, like His intelligence^ '''f 


1 '’ XHh.e, IV. i. 21. 

1-5 NV., IV. I. 21. 

X\'., IV. I. 21. p. 467. 

\V., I\'. i. 21 . 

'■'* BhaP., \ersc 34; NVr, p. 244; N\'., IV., i. 21. p. 465. 

X\"., p. 465. 
i“XV., p. 466. 
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He does not possess anv oreanismi®'-. Vacaspati also 
quotes Cntti in support of this^®-. He teaches us what 
is good and bad through the Vedas. He is the Father 
of the Fhiiverse^®®. He is only One’-®'*. 

The Varcu/hltmati is neither baddlki, nor liberated. He 
is beyond these. As He does not possess nescience 
and pain, He is not under bondage. Again, there 
exists dl.hinjia in Him through karman, ancl tlirough 
dbarz/jd again, there is the eight-fold akvaryas in Him, 
He cannot be called liberated as well. Uddvota- 
kara says that as these are related terms, Jc/v//v?, who is 
never baddha, cannot be ever liberatecF®®. It is, there- 
fore, that He is called eternallv liberated. 

T . .1 brief discussion about some of His characteristics 

(i) It has been told above that Paramdtwa/i 
eternallv possesses knowledge. Now, a question is 
raised: whether Inara is of the very nature of jiidf/a, as 
some hold, or is onlv a substratum of JiiJ/ia. Vatsya- 
vana, undoubtedly, holds th.e latter view and is of 

opinion that the Cn/ti — ‘Pacjatyacaks/ih sa...vetti 

I'edyauH^^' also supports that Icrara is the substratum of 
knowledge. Even the Cruti — ‘‘Yah sarvajnah sarvarif^^" 
speaks of the same. ^\gain, it is said that the existence 
of the Paranidtnicv;, who is not qualihed bv intelligence, 
desire and effort, cannot be prmxd; so that, all these 
three qualities arc the probans of the Paramatn/ii/i also.^®^ 

Tat., p. 421; Laugaksi Bhaskara savs that there is the pos- 
sibility of God’s having an organism produced through our adrsta 
just as the adrsta of a man causes the production of the organism 
of his wife — TK., p. 1. 

Tat., p. 426. 

N\T'., p. 244. 

Kandali,, p. 1 7. 

165 y,;\y, jyy 21. p. 466. 

'•■■"gL-., 3. 19. 

‘''wMU., II. li. 7. 

i«8XBha., on XS., IV. i. 21. p. 086 . 
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This also disapproves the view that Ifvara is attributeless. 
Then again, it may be asked: What about the cnitis 
which directly speak of the VaranidtDian as attributeless? 
To this it is said that the frutis speak of the 'ParamdtDian 
as such only to prevent the possibility of the devotees 
becoming attached to the various Aicvaiyas belonging 
to the VaraDidtiinm which would onlv drag them back 
to the world and be an obstacle in their way to the 
final liberations®^. 

(2) About the number of qualities possessed bv 
Jfvara there is a difference of opinion between the Nvava 
and the Vaicesika systems. According to the Vaicesikas, 
Icrara possesses the ordinary qualities of number, dimen- 
sion, separateness, conjunction and disjunction, and the 
specific qualities of consciousness, desire and effort. 
But Cridhara does not accept this view^^^. He further 
notes that others, however, hold that to God belongs 
unobstructed intelligence alone which constitutes His 
creative power through which alone the activities pro- 
ceeding from desire and effort are also performed. 
Hence, according to these people, God does not possess 
these two qualities. In other words, He has only six 
qualities in alB^-. Although Cridhara attributes this 
view to others, yet he himself appears to have accepted 
it where he speaks of Ifvcira as the substratum of six 
qualities^^®. 

But then there is another difficultv. Pracastapada 
clearly says that due to the desire of Xlahepwa creation 
and dissolution take placc^”'*. While commenting upon 
this, ^ridhara does not say anything and silently ac- 
cepts the presence of desire in Mabccrara. ^Vgain, Ud- 

KP., Stavaka III. Karika. 17; KPP. on the same. 

BhaP., verse 54. 

Kandall., p. 57. 

1 ’- Kandall., p. 57. 

Kandall., p. ^7. 
i '4 PPBha., p. 48. 
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dyotakara also says that lp'ar<} possesses six qualities 
only^^^. But just after this, again, he says tl#it, of course, 
unchecked desire belongs to Jy/v/zv/i'®. Similarly, Vacas- 
pati also accepts that both desire and effort are eternally 
present in Icvara^'^'^ . Jayanta also supports this yiew^'*. 

In order to remove this difficulty should wc say 
that those who hold that both desire and effort do 
not exist in Icrara think that His unobstructed intelli- 
gence alone constitutes these two qualities, and there- 
fore, these are not separately mentioned? 

Jayanta makes his view clear in a different way. 
Even accepting the eternity of desire {svdnlpanidtrnui) in 
Icvaru, he says that sometimes during the interval of 
creation and dissolution, a desire, in the form ‘may a 
particular man experience a particular kind of hhoga 
proceeding from a particular kind of action’ is pr(.)duced 
in Icvarcd'^^. This is also clear from the writings of 
Pragastapada and others who in spite of the fact that 
they believe in the eternity of desire in Ifvani, say *that 
a desire is produced in Mahefi'cira to create the universe 
or to dissolve it. In other words, it appears that there 
is, no doubt, eternal desire in Ifvaru, but that is of no 
use for the worldly activities, just as in spite of the 
fact that the Atman is ever in contact with the Manas, 
yet that contact does not produce any cognition, and 
for which another contact is required. 

(3) Jayanta is of opinion that Jcrara also possesses 
eternal bliss {snkha). This is supported by Agama. If 
there be no eternal bliss in Him, then there cannot be the 
capacity to create and dissolve this universe^®*^. But we 
know that almost all the Naiyayikas are opposed to this 

NV., IV. i. 22. pp. 464-65. 

IV. i. 21. p. 466. 

Tat., p. 425. 

NM., p. 201. 

NAt., p. 201. 

\’AI., p. 201. 
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\-ie\v. They hold that even the word ^ananda’ in the 
crnti — ^vhindihu Brahma not mean happiness or bliss. 

It means the absence of pain. The word ‘snkba’ is very 
frequently used in the sense of the absence of pain^'^^. 
Gangcca Upadhvaya, rejecting the view of Jayanta, even 
goes so far as to say that the use of the term "ananded 
in the neuter gender in the frnti — ‘Nifyam vijndnamdnan- 
dam Brahma’ etc., shows that Brahman is not anandasva- 
nlpa. The reason is that the word ^ananda in the sense 
f f 'anandaspanlpd is always masculine. Hence, according 
to Gangeqa, by '’dnamlam we should understand ‘ananda- 
vicista.’^^- But in other place Gangcca himself uses the 
term ‘‘ananda’ in the sense of ‘absence of pain.’ It 
appears that as the Naiyayikas do not believe in the 
existence of eternal bliss in the liberated Atman, so 
they are not prepared to attribute it to the Baramdtman 
also. But still there is a difference of opinion here 
aiso. 

■(4) It has been told above that l^vara possesses 
dharma and the eight-fold powers. Now, Uddvotakara 
and \"acaspati sav that He does not possess dharma. As 
regards the production of everything, the two eternal 
Caktis of His, namely, j/ldna and Kriyd will help Him.^®^ 

(5) .'\s regards His eight-fold aifvarjas ‘iho there is 

a difference of opinion. Uddvotakara says that His 
\ia'arya is eternaB^'*. Vacaspati savs that because His 
liidnacakti and Kriydfakti are eternal. His Aiparya also is 
eternal. But as for tlie anima etc., they are non-eternal, 
and this is clear from the Bhasva also when it says that 
this form of aicrarya is the result of His dharnak^’^. This 
makes it clear that according to Vatsr'avana there are 
two kinds of aicraryas in the Varamat/nan — eternal and 

XBli.t., T. i. 22. p. \ 17. 

icvar.in'jni.ln.i, n. 18 1. 

IS.! w ^ ]\ ]_ ,, p "fat., p. 420. 

N\a, I\’. 1. 21. p. 464. 

Tat., p. 42-3. 
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non-eternal. The latter is the result of His dhar//m 
produced by the particular karman. If it be not due to 
karman, then there will be the difficulty of reaping the 
fruit of those actions which have not been performed. 
And it is, therefore, that Vffisyayana has said that He 
possesses dbarma. Although, apparently, there is no 
kar>i;an in Him, vet it is the karman in the form of His 
Will {sankalpd) which is said to be the cause of this 
dbarma which, in its turn, is the cause of the non- 
cternal aicvarja. This makes it clear that the dbarma of 
Ifrara is not meant to lead to heaven but to produce 
the eight-fold aifvaryas to move the adrstas of the Jlvas 
to form creation just after the Cosmic Rest is o\'er. 

IV. Aim of Ifrara in creating tbe Universe 

There is a view that Icrara cannot be the creator of 
the universe. The reason is — No wise man does any- 
thing without having anv aim before him. God cannot 
have anv selfish aim; for, He possesses all the aievarjas 
and is fully satisfied. There is nothing left unachieved 
for which God will desire and make efforts to create 
universe. To this it is said that it is not a fact that 
all our activities proceed from selfish motive alone. 
For instance, a father, even having nothing to do for 
his ownself, docs make efforts to do things for the good 
of his children. Similarly, although God, does not do 
anything for His own good, vet He desires and makes 
efforts to create the universe for the good of the would- 
be created beings^®®. 

Now, an objection is raised here: If God creates 
the universe being compassionate towards the Jlvas, then 
He ought to have created only happy persons and not 
painful. To this an obvious answer may be given that 
God does not create the universe without taking into 
consideration the meritorious and the demeritorious 

i‘*''XEha., IV. I. 21. p. 685. 
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deeds of the J/ras. There may be an objection here to 
the compassionate nature of God, but otherwise, there 
will be the defect of reaping the fruits of the undone 
actions and not those of the actions which are per- 
formed^®^. Helping the J/ras to reap the fruits of their 
past deeds in order to qualify themselves for liberation 
is itself a compassionate action of 

Some, again, hold that Ifvara creates the universe for 
His sportive {krlda) motive. But it is untenable; for, 
onlv those, who do not otherwise experience bliss, take 
to hidd {rati). Bhagarat does not possess any pain, 
hence. He does not do anvthing for achieving bliss. 

Others, again, think that God wants to make others 
know His own aicraryas, and therefore, creates the 
universe. But this is also rejected on the ground that 
as God is fully satistied in even- respect, whv should 
He like to make a show of His aifraryas which does not 
add to Him anything; nor does klc lose anvthing with- 
out making a show of His aifrarjas'^^^. 

After criticising these two views Uddvotakara gives 
his own. .Vccording to him God creates the universe, 
because it is His very nature to do so. It mav be then 
asked: If that is His very nature, then as He cannot 
get rid of it, there will be a constant ci cation and never 
any dissolution. To this, again, Tddvotakara gives his 
reply that God possesses intelligence through which He 
creates only when the auxiliarv causes of creation 
present themselves to Him. These auxiliaries do not 
appear simultaneously. Hence, there is bound to be 
succession in creation and also in dissolutioiT®''. 

jayanta also holds a similar view. He savs that it 
is the very nature of God that sometimes He creates 

1 *’ >. Bha., !\^. 1. 21. 

XM., p. 202; Kandali., pp. 55-14. 

189 XV., IV. i. 21. pp. 462-63. 

^ONV., IV. i. 21. p. 463. 
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the universe and sometimes destroys it, like the rising 
and setting of the sun^®^. 

V. Difference between Jivdtnian and Vara mat man 

Vatsyayana distinguishing the Varamdtman from the 
Jlvdtman says that He is a different A.tman qualified by 
attributes. This leads some to doubt whether these 
two Atmans are one or two different entities. But 
Vatsyayana himself says that they do not belong to 
two different classes, for both of these two Atmans 
are conscious, and as such, they cannot be classed under 
any of those categories wlrich are non-conscious^®-. 

Although both arc classed under the same category, 
that is, the Atman, yet there is enougli difference bet- 
ween them. The Jlvdtman possesses demerit, nescience 
and carelessness^®^. It does not possess the eight-fold 
akvarjas. Bondage and liberation are attributed to this 
Atman. There are infinite Jlvdtmans. But Varamdtman 
possesses none of these attributes. 

It is needless to say that this difference is preached 
here only because we want to confine ourselves here 
within the limits of Nyaya and Vaicesika, otherwise the 
fact is — 

VLkamevddvitljam neba ndndsti kincana. 


NM., p. 202. 

1 -'- XBhii., IV. i. 21. p. 68s >^V., IV. 1. zi. p. 464; NM., p. 201. 
NBha., IV. i. 21. p. 684. 
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Abhava, explicit recognition of, 
39> n. 

Abhavavada^ cause of the origin 
of the universe, 225. 

Ahhighdta (forcible contact), ex- ' 
plained, 77, n. 

Adhisthana (substrate) of the ; 
empirical world, 15. | 

Adrgta, its necessity, 266-67; ' 

influence 55, 267-68. : 

Advaita- Vedanta of ^ahkara- 
carya 31; the two schools 
under it — drsthrsti and Srsti- 
drsti, 31 . I 

Afflictions, the five kinds of, 1 
389, n. 

Aggregation {pracayd), the cause 
of dimension, 122-23. 

Ahaniprafiti , ii, n. | 

Air 288; existence of air proved, | 
288; probans to prove the exis- 
tence of, 289-90; Definition of, | 
291; characteristics of, 60-61, 
291-92; instrumental cause of 
taijasa products 292; percepti- ; 
bility of, discussed, 293; views 
of Vyoma, 294-95; of ^iro- \ 
mani, 295; of Konda BhaUa, 
295; air has no weight and 
possesses the swiftest motion 
amongst the bhautikas, 61; 
identity with earth, 299-300; 
divisions and subdivisions of, 
300; organic air, 300; airy- 
sense-organ, 301; Jayanta’s 
view on the tactile organ. 


302; inorganic air, 307; vital- 
air {prana) and its sub-divi- 
sions, 307; other views re- 
garding its subdivisions, 307. 

Aicvarjas, the eightfold, 395, n. 

Ajasamyoga between vihbus, 
diflerence between Nyava and 
Vaicesika, 47-48. 

Aksapada, 5-6. 

Anirvacanlya, 30; — Realism, 33. 

Amimdna, 4; gesavat type of, 4. 

Aiwpalabdbi , 16 . 

Annyogi, explained, 41, n. 

Apeksabuddhi, 47; — of Icvara, 1 1 9- 
20, 394. 

Apauruseyatva of the hlimani- 

sakas, Nyaya view, 393-94. 

Ardharaindfika used for the 
Vaicesikas, 388. 

Artha, its specific meaning in the 
system, dilference between 
Nyaya and Vaicesika, 48. 

Arthacastra, 6. 

Arthdpatti, 16 . 

Asadhdrana type of logical fal- 
lacy, 44 - 

Atomic dimension proved, exis- 
tence of, 62-63. 

Avayarin, formation of, 95-97; 
ob|ections against avayavni and 
their refutation, 100-13; Aray- 
aiin and araya^a, their relation, 
too- 10 1 ; Vaibhasika view 
against the formation of, 
101, n. 

Aversion, treatment of, 568; the 
production of, 368. 
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Abhasa 23, 28. 

AkSfa, defined and existence 
proved, 162; sound as the 
specific quality of, 162; charac- 
teristics of, 61, 171-72; non- 
eternal nature of, 171, n., 

Varadaraja’s view, 172, Can- 
drakanta’s view, 172; as a 
product of subtler Akaca, 1 72; 
some of the attributes discuss- 
ed, 173-74; general nature and 
function of, 161; logical inter- 
pretation of, 1 61; its being a 
form of matter proved, 161- 
62; has no colour, 173; not an 
object of direct perception, 
174; is an object of direct per- 
ception according to some, 
174; objections against it. 
existence and nature 174-75; 
(jliromani’s view, 174; Nageca’s 
view, 174; Anandainana’s view 
175; is not a Knyopanciyaka, 
177, difference and similarity 
with and Dtk, 195. 

Alayaviiilana, to. 

AmJksikJ, 2, n. ; it includes 
Paramdnukaranarada, 100. 

Arambhakavada, 61, 10 1; Aram- 
bhai'dda, 227, 232-33. 

Arhata, 6, 8. 

Ativdhika body, production and 
function of, 153-54, 221. 

Atman, 2-3; of the size ot organ- 
ism, It; as 7 )iurta, ii, n. ; as 
svaprakdca according to Pra- 
bhakara, ii, n. ; Mimanisa- 
ka’s conception of, 11, n. ; 
distinct from jiiana 13; identi- 
fied with organism endowed 
with the property ot cons- 
ciousness, 26; its nature dur- 
ing the state of liberation, 
difference between Nvaya and 
Vaiccsika, 48; Atman and 


Manas, Extra-contact between 
them to produce cognitions 
etc., 149-50; its place under 
Realism, 53. Atman and 
organism, their peculiar con- 
tact for experiencing pleasure 
and pain, 149-50; its contact 
with a particular organism, 
267-70; At/nan and matter, 
distinguished, 349; its nature, 
549; its Sat aspect, 349; cit 
aspect of, 358; ananda aspect 
of, 358; conception of, 352; 
necessity for the treatment of 
the nature of, 352, existence of 
two Atmans, 352-53. 

An! Ay a, 6 . 

Anpan: sada, 7. 

B 

Background of the illusory ap- 
pearance, 22. 

Background of the creative pro- 
cess, eternal, 57, 160-62. 

Bandd/ja, 5-8. 

Bnddhi-tattva, jndta, its empirical 
aspect, 28. 

Bnddhiirtti, as jiiana, 28. 

Buddhism, 7. 

Buddhist standpoint, 101-02. 

Bhasarvajha, views of, 39, n. ; 
46, n. 

Bhaskara school, 13, 14, 16; 
differentiated from Nimbarka 
school, 14. 

Bhatta Mlmantsa, 6-7, 17, 23, 26. 

Bhautika Materialistic Realism, 

Bhautika object, nature of, 301, 
301-06. 

Bhedabhedavada 13. 

Bhntavdda, as the cause of the 

origin of the universe, 225. 

Brahman, 10; as the adisthdna- 
caitanya, 1 5 . 
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brahma, measure of, 263; Relief 
of the existing Brahma, 264. 

Buddhist schools, 6-7. 

C 

Categories of Xyava and Vaicesi- 
ka, 346-47; of the other 
schools of thought compared. 

Causality — the principle ol, re- 
jected, 226; problem ot Causal- 
ity, its importance, 227. 

Causality and Carvaka, 234-44; 
Vardhamana’s view, 258; 
upadam nijama, 241; kddacit- 
k-ati'd, 240-41. 

Cause and effect, their relation, 
227; modes of operation of 
cause, 227; different views 
regarding its nature, 250-51; 
views of tiie followers of 
Sahk.sepacariraka, 250; views 
of the followers of Vivarana, 
231; Vacaspati Mipra’s view, 
231; view of the author of 
the Padarthatattvanirnaya, 
231; PrakapSnanda’s view, 
231; cause dehned, 23s; d'tya- 
thasiddhas explained, 235-37; 
Gahgcca’s view, 235-36; Vic- 
vanatha’s view, 2 5 6-3 t. Var- 
ieties of cause, 244-48; nature 
of relation, 244-45; aynhuid- 
dhas, 245; characteristics of 
causes, 248-50; plurality of 
causes discussed, 250-54; 
cause and (^.akti 254-55; sat- 
karyarada refuted, 256-57- 

Carvaka, 5-7, 17, 24, 26; various 
schools of, 7. 

Cilicakti, 361, n. 

Citknyd, 9, n. 

Citrarupa, separate existence of, 
107. 

dt-tattva is jnatd-inanasva' ftpa. 


29. 

Cftana, nccessiti of its accep- 
tance, 5 1 . 

Cditanya, 10, 

Caildnya school, 12. 

Change and motion, 72. 

Chemical action (Paka), 75-95, 
meaning ot, 75-76, it^ wide 
scope, 77, n. ; Vaicesika view, 
77-78; \yaya view, 79; Uda- 
vana’s view, '9-80; process 
of, 77-84; views o! fjahkara 
Micra, Bha 'ir.itha and Ronda 
Bhatta, 76-77; chemical action 
and and Divine W ill, 93; 
time-limits of, 84-89; Kandali’s 
view, 8C1-91; difference bet- 
ween Nvfiva and \^aicesika 
92-95; Konda Pbatta's view, 
93; Mlmamsaka’s objection 
against chemical action and it® 
refutation, 95-94. 

Chronological accounts of the 
origin of philosophy, 3. 

Cif as irfUd and distinct from 

/‘UVUl, 11. 

Cilika-'lrtv.-, 9, n. 

Cognition, divisions and sub- 
divisions of, 361; superhuman 
tvpe of, 364; psychological 
process involved in it, 364; 
simultmeitv of, disproved, 
142-46; Nco-Naivavika’s view, 
146-51; genera! cause of its 
occurrence, 149. 

Colour, Its manitested presence 
is the cause of p_erception of 
other than the Akdcii, 174. 

Common characteristics of Mat- 
ter and self, 5 9- 

Consciousness is an indicative of 
the Atman, 25; is a product 
of paramdnr.s nr bhutaj, 25-26; 
is not a quality ot Atman ex- 
plained and refuted 54-55; its 
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cause — Alaterialistic view, 

278-80; its refutation, 280-83; 
Nyaya and Sarikhya view, 
360; difference regarding the 
meaning of, according to 
Nyaya, Vaicesika and Sah- 
khya, 360-61; psychological 
process involved in the pro- 
duction of, 360-61, n.; is non- 
eternal, 366; is not the very 
nature of the jitmcin, 366. 

Conservation ot Matter and 
Weight, 234. 

Cosmic Rest, existence of, 259; 
objections against, 219-63 
their retutation, 219-62; proof 
for gradual decay, 262-63; kinds 
oiPralaja, 263; process ut, 263- 
61; period of its duration, 261; 
necessity of the existence of 
motion during, 265. 

Creation, meaning of, 218, n.; 
background of, 63; cause and 
aim of, 261-66; creation and 
adrsta, 266-70; details of the 
production of human organ- 
ism, 268-69; Law of Karman 
and creation, 266; process of 
creation in detail, 270-71; 
classification ot; 272. 

Creative process, necessary, 
conditions of, 160-62. 

D 

Datcana, general observations re- 
garding, i; concept and aim 
of, 1-2; root meaning and 
connotation of, 1; origin of, 

3- 4; ISaslikM, 6; 6-7; 

varieties ot, 48; Six Da-.Ctmus, 

4- 6; Astikd, 6-7; I \vdika 6-7 ; 
divisions and subdivisions of, 
8; divisions and subdivisions 
on the basis of triple relation 
between iiiald, /niina and 


jneja, 8; points of difference 
between the various schools 
of, 8. 

Death, cause of, 153. 

Definition, general character of, 
162-63, n. 

Dement, the treatment of, ^-]o- 
77 - 

Desire, the process of its pro- 
duction, 367-68. 

Distinction, meaning of, 62. 

Digambara school of the Jainas, 
6 - 7 - 

Dik, logical necessitv to believe 
in its existence, 187-88; its ex- 
istence proved, 188-89; defi- 
nition of, 189-90; attributes of, 
61, 190-93; general nature and 
function of, 161; its being a 
form of matterproved, 161-62; 
kinds of and their significance, 
190-91; Vyomavati’s explana- 
tion, 191; Civaditva’s division 
ot, 1 91; the view that Dik is 
an object of direct perception 
IS rejected, 192-93; it does not 
influence all-pervasive subs- 
tances, 193; some other views 
regarding Dik and their refu- 
tation, 193-91; (jliromani’s 
view, 195; its refutation by 
Venidatta, 193; I 'aidika view, 
193; Mimamsaka view, 193; its 
retutation by Jayanta, 193-94; 
.\carva’s view, 194; its retuta- 
tion, 194-91; difference and 
similaritv between Akdca, 
Kdla and D/k, 191; Motions of 
changing Dik, 195. 

Dimension, definition and kinds 
01,66-67, \’allabhacarva’svicw, 
66-67, 126; Udayana’s view 

67; Cahkaracarva’s view, 126; 
causes of, 117-126; kinds ot. 
117; the fourfold contacts in 
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the cognition of, 337. 

Direct perception, 361-62; divi- 
sions of, 362; auxiliaries of, 
362; perception of some of the 
qualities, 363; perception of 
the jogins, 363. 

Direct Momentary Realism, 33. 

Divine existence proved, 53-54. 

Divine Will and Motion, 73-74, 
264- 

Doctrine of momentariness, 258. 

Dream, 3; dream-cognition, 
difference between Nyava and 
Vaicesika, 50; the cause of 
dream-cognitions, 148-49, 
365. 

Drstisrstivada explained, 31. 

Dritva, the production, of, differ- 
ence between Nyaya and 
Vaigesika view, 46-47. 

Diyanuka, neceisity of, for the 
production of a composite, 
1 16-17. 

E 

Earth, definition of, 317; Quali- 
ties of, 59-60, 317-19. Solidity, 
a natural quality of, 60; divi- 
sions and subdivisions of, 319- 
20; organic earth and its sub- 
divisions, 320-22; formation of 
organic earth, 320-21; subdivi- 
sions of organism, 321; 

Pragastapada’s view, 321; 
Udatana’s view 321; Raghu- 
natha Pandita’s view, 321-22; 
formation of yonija organism, 
322. 

Earthly object and motion, 59- 
60. 

Earthly sense organ, 325-26. 

Efforts, the production of, 368; 
produced by . Itwan and Ma- 
nas contact, 154-55. 

Empirical world is unreal, 22. 


Existence {Satta), the three 
stages of, 31-32. 

Experiments, practical, 3 . 

External world, the independent 
nature of, 348. 

F 

Fluidity, the destruction of, Ala- 
hadeva’s view, 345. 

Freedom from the chains of 
Karman, 382. 

G 

Geometrv, 3. 

God’s having an organism, 
Laugaksi Bhaskara’s view, 
n. 

Gold is tivjasa, 60, n. 

Gum Realism (Saiikhya), 28. 

Ciunaguna Realism, (Ramanuja 
school), 29. 

Gurugita, 6. 

H 

Hayacirsa-Pancaratra, 5. 

Ihtrabbdsas (logical fallacies), 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vaicesika, 43. 

Highest Good, the realization of, 
5 46-47- 

I 

Icchdcaktl, 14. 

Idea of a straight line, ji-jz, n. 

Idealism, defined, 22. 

Idealistic view, the extreme 
orthodox, 31. 

Ideo-Realistic school, 31. 

Immediate conviction, 2. 

Impressions, cause of their re- 
vival, 149; the process of the 
production of, 368-69; the 
treatment of, 368. 

Indirect Momentarv Realism, 33. 
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Inference, the number ot rela- 
tion in drawing, ditference bet- ^ 
ween Nyaya and Vaicesika, 49. ' 

Inferential cognition, 363-64. 

Inference, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaicesika view, 40- 
41; meaning of, 40-41; as 
supersensuous, 40; is only one, 
297 - 

Inorganic water, 316. 

Inorganic earth, 328-29. 

Intermcdiarv stages in the torma- 
tion of the final composite, 
discussed, 144- 177. 

Introductory chapter, 1-56. 

Intuitive perception, i. 

Icvara, ii; as mjantcl, 12; as Brah- ; 
man, is regarded as panndmJ 1 
(Bhaskara’s view), 13-14; Ilis I 
laody is formed by Paramanus \ 
98, 127, n.; Udayana's view, 
t 27 - . . . . i 

Icvaravada, cause ot the origin of : 
the universe, 225. 

J 

Jaiminiya, 5-6. 

Jaina, 5, 24, 26; Jaina school 
6-7, 13, 15; brief account of, 
35-36. 

jaramaryaradd, 380. 

]iva, an aspect of Icrara, 12-13; 
different from Icvura, 12-13; 

Cakti of If vara, 12; is self- 
illuminating, 12-13; atomic 
12-15; is •^he tatastba-cakji ot 
icrara, 13; is distinct from 
/nan a-, i 3 . 

Jji'dfman and Parawdfman, cons- 
cious agents, 57; existence of, 
proved, 353; (Jahkara .Micra’s 
view, 5 54; intuitive perception 
ot, 354; probans to prove the 
existence ot, 3 ^4-^7; defini- 
tion ot, qualities of, 360; 


brief treatment of the more 
important qualities, 360; 
whether its qualities are eter- 
nal or not, 366; plurality of, 
372-76; causes of plurality, 
372-74; Status {lyavastha) and 
plurality of, i-jy-lY-) the influ- 
ence of status in the state of 
Moksa, 374-75; cause of differ- 
entiation between the various 
Atmans during Aloksa, 375-76 
and Alanas, their relation dur- 
ing Aloksa, 375-76; dimension 
of, 376-78; and eternity, j-j-i- 
78; some other qualities of, 
378-79; state of, during 
Aloksa, 383; the state of, during 
the period of Cosmic Rest, 
387. 

7 " •eevurabheda, 12. 

Jivcfvardbheda, 1 2'. 

]7recrarabbcddhheda, 12. 

Jndna, prominence of, to; identi- 
cal with (^akti, to; predomina- 
tes oxtr Jnata, 10; Ksanika, 10; 
identical with Brahman, th.it is, 
the Caitanya, 10; as the very 
nature of Jlva, 12; essentially 
non-active, 14; jnana and 
jneya, their relation, 14; same as 
jneya, 14; distinct from Jneya, 
14-15; momentarv', 14; essenti- 
ally active, 14; as the creative 
agent of the empirical world 
14; selt-illumined nature of, 
13; depends upon external 
reality for its occurrence, 27; 
its production according to 
Mimamsa, 27;eternal, all perva- 
sive, ajada, anandarupa, capable 
ot sankoca and rikdca, illu- 
mines thimgs other than itself 
(Ramanuja), 29; formless, 34; 
with forms, 34; its substrates, 
according to Carvakas 36. 
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Jmnalaksand, explained, 185, n. 

]iidtd (knower), prominence of, 
9-10; identity with jiidna, 9-10; 
represented by Ifvara or ]ira, 
10; Svaprakdfa, ii; drkcaktjd- 
tmaka, 9; Krijd-caktjdtmaka, 9; 
svatantra, 9; kartr, 9; identity 
with Qiva, 9; identity with 
Jnana, 10; predominates over 
Jndnj, 10; distinct from jndna, 
10, 14; as jada, lo-ii; as 

ajada, ii; as atomic, 11-13; of 
\ladbjamaparinmna, 1 1 ; as 
vibhn, 1 1 ; as support of 
Jiidna, ii; of the size of the 
organism, n; Jndtd, Jiidna and 
Jiiejd identical {vaibhdsJka), 
33; identified with the various 
forms of Matter, 36. 

Jiieja, as forms of cognition, 14; 
as eternal, 16* identical with 
Jiidna, 15; as unconscious, 15; 
as the modification of Brah- 
man, 16; as ajada, 16; is of the 
very nature of Brahman (Val- 
labha), 16; Jiitja, Jiidtd and 
Jiidna, their relation according 
to Mimarnsa, 27; divisions of, 
according to Ramanuja, 29; 
eternal, distinct from jiuma, 
free from consciousness', and is 
liable to change (Ramanuja), 
29; jada, eternal, real and 
different from Jiidtd and 
Jiidna, 30; manifestation ot 
Panama (Jiva, J ndnasranlpa, 
real (Kashmir (Jaivaism), 30. 

K 

Kanada, 5-6. 

Kapila, 5-6. 

Karanas and sense-organs are 
prdpyakdri, 341. 

Karkacatva, generality called, 
difference between Nyaya and 
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I Vaicesika, 49-50. 

I Karnian, the law of, 266 ,269, 

' the function of, 272-7S; varie- 

ties of, 274-75; duration of, 
difference between Xyava and 
Vaicesika, 42-43. 

Karma-Mimantsa, 6. 

Kdla, its general nature and func- 
tion 160; its being a form of 
matter proved, 161-62; defini- 
tion of, and existence proved, 
175-78; probans of, 175-76; it 
is the connecting link between 
the movements of the Sun and 
the worldly objects, 176-77; it 
is Kriydmdtropandyaka, 178; 
attributes of, 178-80; direct 
perceptibility of it discussed, 
182-85; Jayadeva Micra's 
view, 184-85 ; Bhagiratha 
Thakkura’s view, 185; Prabha- 
kara’sriew, 18^; some other 
views regarding it, 185-87; 
astronomer’s \iew, 185; its 
refutation, 185-86; it is not a 
separate entity, 186; its refu- 
tation, 186; it is neither a 
power nor a force, 186; 
(jli\ ,'idirva’s view, 187; Candra- 
kanta’s view, 187; Ciromani’s 
view, 187; its refutation by 
Venldatta, 187; it does not 
influence all-pervasive subs- 
tances, 19s; difference and 
similarity with ^ Ikdca and 
Dik, 195; its notions are cons- 
tant, 19;. 

Kdlavdda, cause of the origin of 
the universe, 224-2 v 

Kashmir Caivaism differentiated 
from Cankara Yed.lnta, 30. 

Kdjaiyriha, its function, 1 5 7; the 
meaning of, 1^7, n. ; Kayav- 
filha and adrsta, 157. 

Khan da- Pralaya, 265. 
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Krijafakti, 14. 

Ksati'tk.asarrajt'ia, 390, n. 

L 

l^akp/jJ, original propounder of 
Ramanuja school, 29. 

Law of change, 224. 

Lite and Consciousness, mate- 
rialistic view, 277-80; 283-85. 

Life, spontaneity of, refuted, 
285-87. 

l^okdjata or l^okdyatika, 6, 8. 

M 

jSlabilbhnfds, 23. 

hlabapaatpati, followers of, 389. 

Mahecvara, a desire of, to des- 
troy the entire creation, 264, 
387. 

Ahviana, meaning of, 2. 

Alanas, defined and existence 
proved, 132-34; attributes of, 
61, 134-37; all-pervasiveness 
discussed and refuted, 137-46; 
atomic nature of it proved, 
63, 134-48; Annam Bhatta’s 
view, 147; (^iromani’s view, 
150. Raghudeva’s view, 150 
Neo-N'aiyayika’s view, 150; 
A!anas and motion, 15 2- 5 8; 

Cause ot motion in Alanas 
152-53; apasarpana and upas- 
aipana oi Alanas, 221-22, 15 3- 
54; number of Alanas in each 
organism, 15 i; (^lidhara’s view 
15 1-5 2; its function outside 
the body impossible, 15 1, 154- 
56; must have an organism for 
having motion except once, 
154; it has the swiftest pos- 
sible motion, 155; send 

their Alanas even out of their 
organisms, 156; adrs/a and the 
motion in Alanas, 158; its 
contact with a particular 


organism, 159; contact of 
Alanas with the Atman is the 
cause of plurality of the latter 
ev^en during Aloksa; 159; 
Alanas and dtivdhika hodj, 222. 

Alatter, meaning of, 24, n.; defi- 
nition of, 51, 53; its place in 
N\-aya and Vaicesika, 52; its 
importance in the universe, 
51-52; problem of, in Indian 
philosophy, 52, and in N\'ava 
and Vaigesika, 51-52; is a 
manitester of consciousness, 
5 2; matter and spirit, origin of 
their relation, 53, 55, 57; divi- 
sions and subdivisions of, 56; 
eternal and non-eternal forms 
ot, 61; characteristics of each 
torm of, 59-62; as continuum, 
57; similar characteristics of, 
58-62; general treatment of, 
57-63; treatment of bbautika 
matter, 64-132; matter and 
eternitv-atomic, 64-1 59; treat- 
ment ot non-bhautika matter, 
132-59; matter and eternity — 
ubiquitous, 160-95; the ubi- 
quitous forms of matter are the 
necessary conditions of the 
creative process, 160-62; bbauti- 
kaiinA ubiquitous forms of mat- 
ter, 162-75; non-hhantika forms 
ot ubiquitous matter, 175-95; 
matter and motion, 196-223, 
and their relation, 197-99; 
matter and causality, 224-57; 
conservation of, 234; matter 
and creation, 258; matter and 
consciousness, 276-87; matter 
and life, 276-87; cause of life, 
276; Materialistic viewpoint, 
277-80; Matter and produc- 
tion ot lite, 287; non-eternal 
forms of, 288; different stages 
of, 348-51; matter and cons- 
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ciousness identified, 351. 

Materialism, the meaning of, 22, 
24; its crude form, 26 n. 

Madhva school, 12-13, 2:5, 

26; is perfectly dualistic, 30. 

Madhyamika, 7. 

Maya, lpara§rita, 231; Jlvacrita, 
231. 

^layavadin, 22. 

Mental activity, its process, 1 5 8- 
5 9 ; 

Merit, the treatment of, 369; the 
process of the production of, 
369-71; the substrate of, 371; 
other views regarding it, 371- 
72; merit and its destruction, 
370, n. 

Metaphysics, Indian, the first 
starting place in the realm of, 
358; metaphysical position of 
of various sclyools, 8. 

Mimamsa, 56; Purva, 7, 17, 26; 
Uttara, 7. 

Aloksz, Sunimum Bonum, 38; 
defined 383; manifestation ot 
eternal bliss during, 384-87; 
Vatsyayana’s view, 384-85; 
difference between Nyaya and 
Vai^esika, 385; the possibility 
of the realization ot, 379-83; 
dithculties in the way ot the 
attainment of, 379-80; defence 
from the Nyava-Vaiccsika 
point of view, 380-83. 

Motion defined, 72, 199; its 
necessity for creation, 72-73; 
not intrinsic in matter, 72, 74, 
197; its necessitv during the 
Cosmic Rest, 73, 197-98; 

motion and adrsta, -jy, some 
of its characteristics, 166, n., 
its necessity for the psychic 
and non-psvchic changes, 196; 
the non-productive nature of, 
198; its utility, 198; it comes 


from conscious agent, 199; 
the process of its destruction 
after the Cosmic Rest is over, 
199; characteristics of, 199- 
202; causes of, 202; varieties 
of, 202-204; details of each 
variety, 203-204; causes of, 
204-23; details of each cause, 
204-23. 

N 

Nakulica-Pacupata, 6. 

Nastika, 5. 

Nco-Nvava school, the back- 
ground of its foundation, 39. 

Xididbyasana, the meaning of, 
2 - 3 - 

Nimbarka school, 13-16. 

Mirmanakaja (phantasmal body) 
381-82, n.; 389. 

Kirniwi/tarada, cause of the 
origin of the universe, 223. 

'S.inikalpajnana, 362. 

Miyatnada, the cause of the 
origin of the universe, 224-25. 

Modaim (impulsion) explained, 
77> n. 

TSon-l/baiifika, meaning of, 135- 
36, n.; its nature, 303-304. 

Nvava emphasises on the means 
of right cognition {pramdna), 
38. " 

Nvaya-Vai9esika, a joint realistic 
system, the position of, 37; 
inter-relation and points of 
dilfcrence of these two sys- 
tems, 5 7- to; Nyaya-Vaicesika 
and Mlmfinisa, their points of 
similaritv and difference, 37. 

Number, process ot its produc- 
tion and destruction, 121; as 
the cause of dimension, 121- 
22, 124; Objective world is 
real 23; its nkture, 57; 
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Organ of sight, difficulties in its 
htxng aprapyakan, 340-41, me- 
dical treatment of, 341; num- 
ber of eyes in an organism dis- 
cussed, 342-43; Vatsya\’ana’s 
\ie\v, 342-43; Uddyotakara’s 
view, 343; Vacaspati Aligra’s 
view, 343. Vicvanatha’s view 
543; Vasubandhu's view, 343. 

Organism, its varieties, differ- 
ence between Xvava and Vai- 
cesika, ^o; Vamnbbantika, 
nature discussed, 322-25 ; 
human organism has only one 
bhFtta as its material cause. 

Origin ot world, tactors contri- 
buting to the, 17. 

Origination, theory of, loi, 
107, 160. 

P 

Pancanitra, 6. 

Patanjali, 6-7. 

Parama-(J!iva, the only persisting 
entity in Kashmir Caivaism, 
30. 

ParanMUU, defined and existence 
proved, 64-65; it is an indi- 
visible particle, 65; objections 
against its partiess nature, 
68-71; refutation of the objec- 
tions, 69-71; attributes of, 
65-66; its intuitive perception, 
66; Kamalakara Bhatta’s 
objection against the partless 
nature ot paramanny 71; 
Naiyayika’s answer to Kama- 
lakara’s view, 71; partless 
character and eternitv of, dis- 
cussed, 67-71; varieties of, 
along with their respective 
characteristics, 74-75; ¥ara- 


mdm and dimension, 66-67; 
earthly paramdm, 74; watery 
paramdmt, 74-75; taijasa pjra- 
mdnu, 75; airy paramdm, jy, 
paramdnu and motion, 72-74; 
paramdnu and avayavin, 95-97; 
parawdnu and quiddity, 130- 
32; the body of Icvara, 98, n. 
127; Udayana’s view, 127; 

endowed with cons- 
ciousness, 25, n.; various 
other views regarding para- 
mdnit, 127-29; the state of para- 
mdnu during the Cosmic Rest, 
392; paramdm and the pro- 
ductive motion, 393; para- 
wdnukdranavada discussed 97- 
100. 

Parawdtman, Existence proved, 
387; Paramdtman and the Vai- 
gesika Sutras^ 387-88; EMayana 
on the existence of God, 
388-91; idea of Paramdtman in 
different schools of thought, 
38S-91; grounds to doubt His 
existence, 392; grounds for His 
existence, 392-93; definition of, 
394-95; characteristics of, 395- 
97; instrumental cause of the 
universe, 396; He is dilferent 
trom the Jirdtman, 396; a 
brief discussion on some of 
His characteristics, 397-401; 
Blissful nature of, 400; Gan- 
gcca's view, 400; Paramdtman 
and dharma, and sankalpa, 400- 
401; His aim in creating the 
universe, 401; various views, 
402-403; points of difference 
between Nyaya and Vaigesika, 
403. 

Par/ndma, its meaning and modes 
of operation, 228; its varieties, 
228; Parindmavdda, 227-29. 

Parimandala, the meaning of, 67. 
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Pafupatimata, 7. 

Pdka (chemical action), differ- 
ence between Nvata and Vai- 
gesika, 41-42; 

Panini, 5-6. 

Pdramdrfhika-sattd, explained, 
31-p. 

Patanjala, 6-7. 

Papupata, 6. 

Perception, factors which are in 
the wav of, 64, n. 

Perceptibility of air, various 
\ icws about the, 297-98. 

Phenomenal world, crudest 
form of explanation about it, 
348. 

Philosophy, the connotation ot, 

P itbarapakavdda, 42; (Jahkara 
jNIigra’s view, 82; Miniiinisa- 
kas the oldesi; propounders of, 

82, n. 

Pllitpakavdda, 42, 81. 

Pleasure and pain, the treatment 
of, 366-67; pleasure not a 
distinct category, 367. 

Pracaja, the meaning ot, 117, n. 

Pragmatic Vedanta view, 31. 

Prakrti, constituents of, 28; is ! 
jadd, drcyd or bhogyd, 28; re- 1 
presents jneya, 28. 

Praldja, meaning of, 264; process ! 
of, 263-65; oliiections against, } 
259-63; their refutation, 259- j 

, j 

Pramdna, difference between ^ 
Xyaya and Vaigesika, 39. 

Pramdna-cdstra, 39. 

Prat /yog/, meaning of, 41, n. 

Pratyahh/pid, 6. 

Pratyaksa, idea of, ditlerence 
between Nyaya and Vaiccsika, 
39-40; Mallinatha’s view, 299. | 

Pra/rlthij/idna, 10. j 

Prabhakara Mimamsa, 6-7, 17, 1 
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23, 26. 

Prana, 284; modes of operation 
I of, 284-85; life and prdna, 

■ 283-85. 

1 Prdrabdba-Harman, 382. 

, Prdt/hhdsika-sattd, the meaning 
i of, 51-32. 

1 Predicable existence, common 
characteristics of, 58. 

Present time discussed, 180-82. 
Problem of Realism, traced in 
the laimini Sutra, 27. 

Product, nature of, 62. 
Production not out ot void, 62. 
Psvchic existence, marked by 
consciousness, will, etc. 58- 

59 - 

Piidgala has forms, 36. 

Purtisa, 10, as conscious, jiidld, 
dras/r, sdks/n, bhoktr, and trans- 
cendent, 28. 

Purusavddu, cause of the origin 
of the universe, 225. 
Purnaprajha, 6. 

Q 

Quiddity, the treatment of, 131- 

32- 

R 

Raseevara system, 6. 

Ramanuja school, 6, 12, 15, 23, 
26, 29. . 

Realism, definition of, 22; divi- 
sions of, 26-36. 

Realism and objective world, 
22-24, 37, 57; Realism and 
Materialism distinguished, 24- 
26, Realistic schools, 26; brief 
account of each school, 27- 
36. 

Religion, difference between 
Xvaya and Vaicesika, 50. 
Remembrance {Smrti), the cause 
of, 364. 
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Saddarganas, the enumeration of, 

Sakhandopadhi, explained and 
illustrated, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaicesika 44-45. 

Samhandha, forms of, 47. 

Samjoga (contact), explained and 
illustrated, 47. 

Samcaya, the necessity for its 
treatment in Nyaya, 346-47. 

Sancita-karman, 382. 

Sanctyamdna-karman, 382. 

Satkaryarada, 229-33. 

Sattarki, 5. 

Saugata, 5, 7. 

Sautrantika, 7, 17, 24, 26; view 
explained, 34-3 5 - 

Savikalpakajndna, 362. 

Sadharana type of logical fallacy, 
44. 

Sahkhya, 5-7, 23, 26; as a Realis- 
tic system, 28; differentiated 
from other Realistic schools, 
28. 

Schools of Indian philosophj-, 6. 

Science, 3. 

Scientific study, the scope of, i. 

Seal, B. N. on tniti, 128. 

Self, the basis of psychic life, 58. 

Sense-organ comes in contact 
with a paramdnu, 66; bhautika 
nature of it discussed, 302; 
Sahkhya view, 302-303; its 
formation, 304; sense-organ 
and Mahdbhrtfas, 306; the 
nature of, 326-28; prdpyahd- 
ritva of it discussed, 334-35; 
sensible world is the manifes- 
tation of Mdyd, 32. 

Siddha-darfana, a sort of direct 
perception, the process of, 
364. 

Sleep-sound, utility of breathing 
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Akdca, 162, 167-68; a prqbans 
for the existence of Akdca, 
162; its nature discussed, 163- 
68; views of several schools, 
163-171; is not a quality of air, 
Dik, Kdla, Atman and Alanas, 
167-88. 

Specific quality defined, 167. 

Speculation, the place of, 1-3. 

Speculative philosophy, 2. 

Spirit, the existence of, proved, 

53 - 

Srstidrsfivdda explained, 3 1 . 

Standpoint, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaicesika, 38-39. 

Superhuman cognition (Arsa), 
364. 

Supreme God and Jaina religious 

philosophy, 390,(0. 

Sukumdratva, difference between 
Nyaya and Vaipesika, 49-50. 

Susupti, absolute absence of cog- 
nition, its cause, 147-49. 

Sutras, philosophical, 4. 

Svabhdvavdda, the cause of the 
orign of the universe, 224-25, 
240-41. 

Svaprakaca, 15. 

Svarupasamhandha, explained and 
illustrated; its place in Neo- 
logical literature, 41. 

Systematization, 4. 

Systems of philosophical thought, 
their nature, 348-49. 

T 

Tarka, 6-7. 

Tattvas, their mutual difference, 
28. 

Tdrkika, 7. 

Tejas, definition of, 329; quali- 
ties of, 60, 329; and their 
brief treatment, 329-30; divi- 
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sions and subdivisions of, 5 51; 
organic tejas, 331; ta/jasa sense- 
organ, 331; Buddhist view- 
regarding the visual organ, 
333-34; inorganic fejas, 344; 
its varieties 344; ta'nasa nature 
of gold and other metals, 
344-4b 

Time (Kald), characteristics of, 6 1 . 

Truth, 1-3. 

Tru/z, 128-29, 150. 

T'jantika, its necessity for the 
formation of a composite, 1 14- 
16; several views regarding 
the nature of, 114-16. 

U 

Udayana on the theory of suc- 
cessive decay, 262-63. 

Ultimate particles, the state of, 
during pralaj'i, 264. 

Universe, divisions of, 51; cause 
of its origin, 224. 

Upalabdbi, psychological process 
involved in, 360-61, n. Saii- 

khya and Nyaya view.s, 360-61. 

Upanisad, contents of, 4. 

Lpamlubbdn.i, explained, 185, n. 
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Vaibhasika, 7, 17, 24, 26; it be- 
longs to the sect of Sanast'- 
vdiins, 33. 

Vaibhasika compared and cont- 
rasted with Sautrantik.t 34-3 s. 

Vaigesika emphasises the onto- 
logical aspect of the Cosmic 
Order, 39, 347-48. 

Vaisnava schools, 7, 13, 14. 

Vallabha school, 13, 16. 

V dkovdkja {tarkacdstra), inter- 
pretation of (^ahkar.rcarya, 
too, 

Veda, authorship of, according 
to Udayana, 393-94. 
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A'^edanta, 6. 

Vedavyasa, 6. 

Velocity ii'cga'), difference bet- 
ween Nyava and Vaigesika, 43 
T ^jhbdg-i/.i-l 'ibhdga, explained 
and illustrated 42-46, differ- 
ence between Xyaya and Vai- 
cesika, 4S-46. 

Vic.iracastra, 7. 

T "iiiidiuiskandba, 3 3 . 

\'!nundi'dJi, 10, 14. 

T 7 v/V/j-, the constituents, 28. 
A’icistadvaita, 12. 
Vievasaratantra, 6. 

\'it\!-t-.iiddd, 227, 229-32. 

1 [yjdb'kamud, a case of, 4V 
I 'rdrabdi'd and pratJti, their place 
in Nyaya and Vaicesika, 52. 

\ ''.'drdhdrikdsattd, explained, 31- 

32. 

\'y.lsa, 5-6. 
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C.d'di, as a praPhlna included 
u.ider inference, 59, n., 364. 
Ciiva, 5-6. 

Cdvam.ua, t, n. 

C.tivaism of Kashmir, 9, 14, 23, 
26. 

(^ahkara- Vedanta, empirical as- 
pect, 10, 15, 23, 26, 31-35. 
Cilikan.'ith.i’s view, 539, n., 340. 
Cariraka- Mlmiitpsa, 6. 

Crdddha, 2, n. 

Crd:\v:.i, the meaning of, 2. 

CrI, original propounder of 
Ramanu|a school, 29. 
Crlsampradaya, 29. 

Oaddhadvaita, 13. 

Cunvavada, 227, 232. 
^unyavadins, their criticism re- 
ferred to, 27. 
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Water, defined, 308; characteris- 
tics of, 60, 308-13; divisions 
and subdivisions of, 313; or- 
ganic water 313-14. 

Watery organism as a means of 
hhr{S,a, 314; watery sense-organ 
314 - 

Weight, necessarv condition of 
falling down, 60; conserva- 
tion ot, 234; Uddyotakara’s 
own view, 234. 
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motion to the paramamis in the 
beginning of the creation, 73. 

Wrong Cognitions, 364-65; 
notions, 2; terms of, 365. 
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Yiidrcchp'ada, the cause of the 
origin of the universe, 224-25. 

Yoga, the old meaning of, 5, n., 
5 - 7 - 

Yogamata, 5, n. 

Yogucara school, 22. 
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Select opinions 


ON 

CONCEPTION OF MATTER 

ACCORDING TO NYAYA-VAigESIKA PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. Umesha Mishra, Allahabad University 

Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, m.a., d. Lift., Kt., George V Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Calcutta University — 

“Pandit IVnesha Mishra’s work on the Conception of Matter 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy is undoubtedly the most 
authoritative n'ork on the subject. It is marked by great width of 
learning and striking gravers of exposition.” 

Dr. A. B. Keith (Edinburgh) — 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important exposition on 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika views on the subject of Matter, while your 
introductory chapter on the different schools of Indian thought 
is most suggestive and useful. Your book is unquestionably one of the 
most valuable contributions made of recent years to. our knowledge 
of Indian Philosophy ” 

Sir A. S. Eddington, F. R. S., Observatory, Cambridge — 

“It is a book requiring a great deal of study.” 

MM. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad — 

“We have lately had a number of excellent accounts of ‘Indian 
Philosophy,’ but to the best of my knowledge we have not as yet, 
had any such full and complete account of any one system as 
the one that we find in the present work... No student of the 
system, therefore can do without this excellent work. \\‘e wish we 
had similar hand-books on the other philosophical systems also, 
as fully documented as Dr. Umesha Mishra’s work is.” 
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MM. Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja, m.a.. Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares — 

“The following pages represent a hrilliant attempt of this kind 
and the writer is to be heartily congratulated on the manner in 
which he has made his learning bear on the subject... 

Sanskrit students owe a deep debt of obligation to the writer of the 
present monograph for his highly creditable and useful contribution to 

a study of this vexed problem 

He has gone bejond the ground traversed by most of his predecessors 

in the field, c.g., Bodas, SauLi, Faddegon, Keith and others 

The work represents a highly useful addition to the 

literature on Indian Philosophy.” 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta — 

“ I am exceedingly pleased to read your scholarly work on the 

Conception of Matter Sanskrit students will owe a deep debt 

of obligation to your monograph for the study of painstaking 
researches that you have made in the obscure concepts of Matter 

in the Nyaya-Vai^esika System of Philosophy Your method of 

treatment has been absolutely scientific and of an extremely scholarly 
nature.” 

MM. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, i.e.s., Madras — 

“This is a creditable piece of work bearing testimony to your ability 
and scholarship and represents a substantial contribution to the literature 
none available in English on the Nayaya-Vaisesika thought.” 

SS. Suryanarayan Shastri, Head of the Philosophy Department, 
Madras University — 

“I am very much impressed with what I have seen of the book. 
Let me congratulate you on a very valuable publication.” 

MM. Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Sir Ashutosh Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Calcutta University — 

‘‘Need I tell you that the author’s name coupled with that of 
the great writer of the introduction is a guarantee of the highest 
excellence ? ” 

R. D. Ranade Esq., Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad 
University — 

“It is a very worthy book and should be in the hand of everyone. 
Books in English on Nyaya and Vaishesika are not many as the 
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subject-matter of the sciences is difficult and I have to congratulate 
Dr. Umesh Mishra on having made his treatment so logical and so 
illuminative. There are marks of his great erudition on almost every 
page of the book... We have been long feeling the necessity of a 
modern book on Indian logic... and I think this book would supply 
the great desideratum. 

Professor Batuknath Sharma, Benares Hindu University — 

“A really stimulating book...T)s. Umesha Mishra deserves our 
best thanks ior presenting us with a key which will open the gate 
of one of the very important portions of this grand garden of 
Philosophy. Aluch useful work has, no doubt, been already done 
by some eminent savants of both the hemispheres in the held of 
Nyaya and Vaisesika. But the publication of the present work 
marks the beginning of a new period... Let me conclude my remarks 
with an expression of gratitude which our author so much deserves 
at the hands of all those who have any regard for their noble and 
and notable heritage.” 

S. M. Mukhopadhyaya, m.a., Benares — 

“Yours ij a performance which in the absence of a better 
phrase can be characterised Epoch Making.” 

Professor H. Ui, Tokyo Imperial University, Japan — 

“Valuable work... Your study concerning ‘matter’ in Vaisesika 
and Nyaya is, I think, of great value and makes clear all the philoso- 
phical opinion of the two schools, which have been not enough studied 
by scholars outside India.” 

The Modern Review, Calcutta, July 1937 — 

“As an author of several treatises Dr. Umesha Mishra of the 
University of Allahabad needs no introduction. He is trained in 
both the systems of Sanskrit learning, indigenous and European... 
Dr. Mishra is, therefore, a person from whom one may reason- 
ably expect the valuable book which he has this time presented to his 
readers. 

In wridng the book Dr. Mishra has, so to speak, churned the 
ocean of a very large number of works on the subject of both 

the schools of Nyaya and Vaigesika With these materials at 

his disposal he has given a clear exposition of his subject and excelled 
thereby all his predecessors. One of the special features of his book 
that will attract his readers is that his style is simple and lucid. 

The book has removed a great want in the field of the study of 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika system. There is not an iota of doubt that 
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it will be highly appreciated by scholars. Universities where there 
are arrangements for teaching Indian Philosophy will do well to 
prescribe it as a text Vidhushekhara Bhattachrya, Maha- 

mahopadhyaya. Sir Ashutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University. 


The Hindustan Review, Patna, May 1937 — - 

‘^Dr. Umesha Mishra has presented us with the first complete 
discussion of the Conception of Matter in the Nyaya-Vaigesika system 
of Indian Philosophy. For many years he has studied these two 
systems with the aid of men skilled in the tradition of the schools 
and he has further qualified himself for the task by investigations 
ofW'estern ideas. His work is based on the examination not 
merely of the printed sources but of unpublished treatises, and 
he has unquestionably produced a work of permanent value. 

The essential importance of Dr. Umesha Mishra’s contribu- 
tion is that it is devoted to the clear and full presentation of the principles 
of the two systems in question. It can be referred to with confidence on 
all issues, and students of other schools of Indian Philosophy have 
thus a most useful instrument to assist them in comparative studies. 
The author has made no attempt to reinterpret tha philosophy in 
the light of Western ideas, ancient or modern, with the result that 
his work gains greatly in objectivity and therefore in value for its purpose. 

The merits of the work are enhanced by the excellence of the print- 
ing and production and the inclusion of a useful index. 

Dr. Umesha Mishra deserves the highest praise for so substantial 
and so laborious an achievement ” — Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh. 

The Tribune, Lahore, Sunday, May 30, 1937 — 

“The book under review is an important contribution to the two 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy : Vaisesika and Nyaya. 
The author has taken great pains, has studied almost all the works 
of his predecessors on the subject and dealt with the problems in an 
exhaustive enanner. It is not a mere compilation but a critical survey 

of the whole of the doctrine The treatment is very comprehensive. 

I cannot help congratulating the author on the brilliant success he 
has achieved in dealing with a difficult problem of Indian Philoso- 
phy. \X hat has particularly impressed me are the judicious and sober 
judgments which the author has brought to bear upon the subject. 
His independent and critical outlook is very creditable to him.” 

The United India and Indian States, New Delhi, May 29, 
1937— 

“Dr. Umesha Mishra although has restricted his thesis to the 
Conception of Matter according to one of the Indian Systems, 
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i.e., the Nyaya-Vaisesika, he has done that verj thoroughly and even 
roamed through the various other systems for purposes of compari- 
son and illustration. 

Dr. Mishra has almost completely exhausted all the available 
materials — manuscripts and printed books and is the first to present 
the public with a full discussion of the conception of Matter in Nyaya- 
Vaicesika. His book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
books on Indian Philosophy.” 

Statesman, Calcutta^ April ii, 1937 — 

“The volume is to be recommended to students of Indian 
Philosophy both for the rich and exhaustive bibliography and the 
wealth of material it contains.” 

Leader, April 13, 1937, Allahabad — 

“The learned author of the work must be warmly congratu- 
lated For the first time, I think, he gives us a philosophically 

sound and coherent classification of the Darshanas To the student 

in the West interested in the history of Philosophy, these pages 
will be well worth careful study — indeed I may venture to say that 
I know of no %uch thorough and helpful discussion in Western 
philosophical literature ” 
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Select opinions on other works of Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, Allahabad University 

I. DREAM THEORY IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. H. R. Randle, India Office — 

Have drawn materials from so wide a range of literature. 

Dr. M. Eliade, University of Bucharest (Rumania) — 

Interests me very much with its sound and acute philosophical 
interpretation. 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Most interesting paper. It is a most excellent and complete 
survey and testifies to your wide reading and capacity of exposi- 
tion. 


A. B. Gajendragadkar, m.a.. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay — 

Very interesting. It brings together quite a mass of informa- 
tion scattered over a wide area and speaks eloquently of your 
extensive reading. 

MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Professor, Calcutta Uni- 
versity — 

I shall no doubt be benefited by your works. I do not 
feel I have capacity or qualification to guide a learned scholar 
as yourself, please consider me as a co-worker. 

2. PHYSICAL THEORY OF SOUND IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Professor, Prague University — 

It is full of useful information and will be very valuable for 
students of Indian Philosophy especially in Europe. 

Dr. P. C. Chatterji, Sir Ashutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University — 
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Most interesting paper Have taken the trouble of 

collecting and marshalling in a scholarly way all possible and 
available materials bearing on the subject. I am really proud 
to say that your learned paper will serve to show to the Western 
world that the Indian theory of Sound does not fall below the 
mark of scientific accuracy but deserves to be cautiously studied 
even in the days of scientific speculations. 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Very interesting paper. 

Dr. E. Eliade, Rumania — 

Interests me very much with its sound and accurate philo- 
sophical interpretation. 

3. SYNTHETIC GRADATION IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland — 

The papei^ will, no doubt, prove to be of interest to 

scholars busying themselves with Hindu Philosophy. 

Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Andhra University — 

Read it with much interest and pleasure. 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

Read it with interest. 

4. PLACE OF YOGA IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF 
INDIAN THOUGHT 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University — 

Interesting paper. 

5. SMRTI THEORY ACCORDING TO 

nyAya-vai^esika 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

It is very clear and sums up a great deal of information in 
brief space. 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague — 

Interesting paper. 
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6. INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta University — 

Very well written. 

Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow University — 

Quite interesting. You have brought out very clearly some 
of the important characteristics of Indian Philosophy, not 
always fully appreciated by foreign scholars. 

7. GAUDAPADA AND MATHARAVRTTI 
Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

I note your proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion of the 
relative antiquity of the Matharavrtti and I trust that the matter 
may now come to be regarded as disposed of. 

Dr. M. Winternit2, Prague University — 

You seem to me to have made out a good case for the lateness 
of the Matharavrtti as we have it. , 

Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow — 

Found quite interesting. 

8. MURARI MISHRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON 
CERTAIN TOPICS OF PURVA-MIMAMSA 

Dr. A. B. Keith, Edinburgh — 

You have carried matters as far as it is now practicable with 
the available evidence. 

Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague University — 

It is a useful contribution to the history of Mimamsa and 
Indian literature. 

Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, Lucknow — 

Quite interesting. 

9. VIDYAPATI THAKURA, A CRITICAL STUDY OF— 

Professor Batuknath Sharma, Benares Hindu University — 

A treasure kept concealed by you for such a long time. 
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MM. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta University — 

Papers on Vidyapati supply a lot of information hitherto 
inaccessible. 

S. M. Mukhopadhyaya, m.a., Benares — 

Such a good monograph It is a valuable contribution 

to the study of the famous poet who is equally honoured in 
Mithila and Bengal. You appear to have gone deeper and dealt 
with all the aspects of the problem of Vidyapati. 

The Leader, Tuesday, August lo, 1957 — 

The present booklet is a creditable effort at explaining the 
significance of Vidyapati Thakura in the history of Maithili and 
Hindi literature. 

10. THE BACKGROUND OF BADARAYANA SCTRAS 

Professor S. M. M., m.a., Benares — 

The paper is logical and can be easily comprehended by an 
ordinary reader. But your attempt is praiseworthy and if you 
continue an<J persevere you will, I am sure, render very great 
service to the cause of Indian Philosophy. 

II. INDIAN MATERIALISM 

Dr. A. B. Dhruva, ex-Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Ahmedabad — 

I just glanced through your two articles — Indian Materialism 
and Introduction to Indian Philosophy. They present several new 
points of view and I am sure they will be appreciated by all who take 

interest in Indian Philosophy The labour and the thought 

which you devote to the solution of the many problems of Indian 
Philosophy delight me. 

Professor R. D. Ranade, Allahabad University — 

It is a very valuable essay indeed. 

12. BHASKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 

13. THE FOUR VAISNAVA SCHOOLS— RAmANUJA, 
mAdhva, nimbArka and VALLABHA 
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